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for joining the CATHOLIC LITERARY 


FOUNDATION now... 


Catholic book 


» 
N 
‘ ashe . 


club 


the truly 
that 
guarantees you inspiring 


reading that is al- 


ways fit for your 


whole family! 


The popular book about a Saint loved by all the world 


THERESE: SAINT OF A LITTLE WAY 


Men and women never tire reading about 
the “little” St. Therese, the beautiful 
golden-haired girl who kept her promise 
to shower roses on earth after her death. 
Even if you have read her life before, 
this is the book you will want to keep, 
because it has new information about her 
which this popular, well-known author 
of many best sellers discovered while 
living among Therese’s relatives, teachers, 
and schoolmates who knew her when she 
was alive. This warm, human account 
radiates her personality and her tre- 
mendous love of God in a short lifetime 
of little things. It interprets the true 
meaning of her “way”; it will help you 
to a better understanding of how she 
became so great a saint, yet did nothing 
that is beyond the skill and strength of 
anyone who wishes to follow her. 
Get this book without cost — 
send in the coupon today 

THERESE: SAINT OF A LITTLE 
WAY will be sent to you promptly when 
you return the coupon on this page. On 
it you indicate your desire to become a 
member of the CATHOLIC LITERARY 
FOUNDATION. 


Only wholesome, Catholic reading 
Your first free book will be only the 
beginning of many worthwhile titles that 
will come to you as a member of the 
FOUNDATION. Never worry that the 
selections will be even partially unfit for 
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your family to read. Every single book we 
send you is chosen with you and your 
Catholic family in mind and picked with 
the guarantee that it will contribute not 
only to your entertainment but to your 
thinking and living as a Catholic. 


You get a Variety . . . the Best of 
all Publishers 


We are constantly checking the lists of 
ALL publishers and choosing for you the 
best Catholic book currently being pub- 
lished. As a member, you receive not 
only excellent novels, but biographies of 
saints and near-saints, popular psychol- 
ogy, spiritual reading, current events . . . 
a well-rounded program of reading for 
Catholics of every age. 


Free Membership . . . 
MORE FREE BOOKS 


You pay no membership fee at all. You 
pay for each book you decide to keep — 
the regular publisher’s price plus 15 
cents for postage and handling. All selec- 
tions are moderately priced, some costing 
as little as $1.50. Every month you re- 
ceive a little magazine called Forecast 
(also free) which tells you about books 
to come and about other books you may 
prefer to the current selection. Of course, 
you need not buy a book every month — 
just four a year. Then every time you 
have purchased four books, you receive a 
free book dividend! In this way you can 


build up economically a library of Cath- 
olic books which have permanent value to 
you and your family. 


Use the Coupon Today — 
SEND NO MONEY 
Clip the coupon below and send it in for 
your free book THERESE: SAINT OF 
A LITTLE WAY. You and your entire 
family will welcome the many hours of 
pleasure and genuine inspiration your 
Foundation membership will bring you. 
The Catholic Literary Foundation 
400 North Broadway Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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' THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 

¥ 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. (S 5-51) 
g You may enter my name as a member of the 
8 Catholic Literary Foundation and send me Therese: 
8 Saint of a Little Way as my free enrollment pre- 
BE mium. | agree to buy at least four Foundation 
8 books a year and understand that a free book will 
& be sent to me after the purchase of every four books. 
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CONLIN RECORDS 


Presents ... 


SISTERS 
JEANNE 


MADELEINE 
AND 
FRANCIS 


TERESE 
OSF 


Shown here at the Steinways 
in the RCA-Victor studios in 
Chicago, while recording the 
following selections for the 


Convent Series 


ALBUM 


“SPRING SONG” 


—by Felix Mendelssohn 


“LIEBESFREUD” 
—by Fritz Kreisler 


“THE SWAN” 


—by Camille Saint-Saens 


““TRAUMEREI” 


—by Robert Schumann 


“OLD VIENNA” 


—by Leopold Godowsky 


The Album Package includes: 


1 Record Album—''Conlin Convent Series, 
S.F.1."" 


1 36-Pg. Book—Title ‘"Within These Walls."" 
The true story of events leading to the 
production of the album. 

1 Coles 5,000 play Phonograph Needle. 


The Subscription Price 
includes Postage and Insurance 
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“PRELUDE, G MINOR” 
—by Sergi Rachmaninoff 


“TO A WILD ROSE” 
—by Edward MacDowell 


“PRELUDE and LEGEND” 
—two original compositions of Sisters 
Jeanne Madeleine and Francis Ter- 
ese. 
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Two Great Documents 


‘two men, unknown to each other, spent 
several years at Brussels in Belgium. Both 
were passionately interested in social questions 
and both observed at first hand the terrible evils 
of laissez-faire capitalism in that small but highly 
industrialized country. One was Karl Marx. His 
program of reform was embodied in the Com- 
munist Manifesto and in Das Kapital. The other 
became pope under the name of Leo XIII. His 
program was proclaimed to the world on May 
15, 1891 in an encyclical called “The Condition 
of Labor.” Pope Pius XI restated and elabo- 
rated the Leonine teaching in an encyclical is- 
sued on May 15, 1931, entitled “Reconstructing 
the Social Order.” On May 15, we celebrate 
the sixtieth and twentieth anniversaries of these 
two great documents. 

The reception afforded the widely divergent 
social doctrines of Marx and of Leo is a sad 
commentary on human nature and the faith of 
Catholics. The teachings of Marx have been 
adopted as the Communist bible; they have been 
studied, analyzed, and applied; they have been 
spread over the earth with a fanatical and vio- 
lent zeal. 

The teachings of Leo and Pius have had a 
mixed reception. They are little known outside 
the Church. An elite few among Catholics have 
received them with enthusiasm and have tried 
to apply their principles to the solution of the 
pressing problems of our modern industrial 
society. Some Catholics have opposed them as 
the unauthoritative pronouncements of ecclesi- 
astics who know little about the economic laws 
that rule our industrial world. The average 
Catholic, if he has heard of them at all, has 
only the faintest idea of what they are about. 

Many Catholics were scandalized at the bold 
teachings of Leo XIII. After sixty years and 
added papal pronouncements on social ques- 
tions, a large percentage of Catholics are as re- 
actionary as their grandparents in 1891. They 
feel that in her social teachings the Church is 
leaving her altars to descend into the market 
place, that she is involving herself in matters 
that are not her concern. ° 


ee the middle of the nineteenth century 





The fact is, of course, that the Church is en- 
tirely within her sphere in interesting herself 
in the moral aspects of our industrial problems. 
She cannot admit a divorce between business 
and morality; she does not teach a religion re- 
stricted to Sundays or by the four walls of the 
church; she does not propound a code of moral- 
ity that affects a man’s private life but overlooks 
his business and public life. The Church has a 
place—and by divine right—wherever human 
beings think and live and act. 

And the Church has an interest too in worldly 
goods. She recommends detachment, but she is 
an enemy of poverty—at least of a poverty so 
great that it forces a man to neglect the spiritual 
in order to concentrate all his efforts on obtain- 
ing the bare necessities of life. She is an enemy 
of the poverty that creates slums, that forces 
women and children into factories, that contracts 
the whole horizon of life to the absolute essen- 
tials of food, clothing, and shelter. The Church 
knows that people ground down by such poverty 
too often turn a deaf ear to her spiritual mes- 
sage while they listen to the siren voices of 
false saviors. 


ity there are grave deficiencies in our Amer- 

ican industrial life. The encyclicals provide 
the remedies—but they do not provide them 
ready-made. They offer a guide, a set of prin- 
ciples, a beacon light, a philosophy rather than 
a detailed, concrete program. Application of 
these principles to our particular problems here 
and now requires study, intelligence, prudence, 
and a never-flagging enthusiasm. Perhaps it 
would not be invidious to recommend that for 
the anniversary of the two great papal docu- 
ments we resolve to learn a lesson of zeal from 
the followers of Marx. 
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I: THE areas of social justice and social char- 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 
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@n March 22, Doubleday published a book entitled One 
Woman’s Fight. It is Mrs. Vashti McCollum’s story of the fa- 
mous McCollum case 1945-48. Remember it? Mrs, McCollum’s 
oldest boy, Jim Terry, aged ten, 
attended the Dr. Howard pub- 
lic school in Champaign, Ill. 
The Champaign community 
had worked out an amicable 
arrangement for religious instruction in its public schools. 
For a moderate amount of time each week, children received 
instruction in their own faith, by instructors of their own 
faith. 

Jim Terry McCollum was the only member of his class 
whose parents decided against religious instruction. They 
were atheists and were raising Jim as an atheist. 

While the other children, separated into their respective 
instruction groups, received instructions, Jim Terry found 
himself alone. He didn’t like it. Neither did his mother, who 
decided to do something about it. 

The strategy Mrs. McCollum thought up had a beautiful 
simplicity. Everybody else should call off religious instruc- 
tion so Jim Terry wouldn’t be alone with his atheism. That 
was Mrs. McCollum’s solution. And she made it stick in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Now, no matter how 
earnestly a community in the United States might desire it 
or how fairly it might arrange it, that community may not 
use the walls and roof of its own public schools to shelter a 
group learning about religion. 

As noted, Mrs. McCollum’s book is called One Woman’s 


Encore For 
Vashti 





Acme Photos Fight. Of course, the implication is that the one woman who 
The U.N.’s eternal game of tag goes on. GI’s are not sure fought should qualify for a big hand. Provided, however, you 
what to do at the Thirty-eighth Parallel. Perhaps it’s forget whom she was fighting. She was fighting everybody who 
the Reds’ turn to be “it” and start chasing us again. believes in democratic equality—everybody who believes that 


the little Protestants learning about God in an upstairs class- 
room, the little Catholics learning about Him in the base- 
ment, and the little Jews learning about Him in their as- 
sembly room were as good as Jim Terry McCollum, This one 
McCollum woman was fighting against those children and 
against all the other women who were their mothers. 

She was fighting also against anybody who believes that a 
man or a woman should have the courage of his convictions. 
If he wants to be a vegetarian, let him have all the ecstatic 
excitement, that goes with a good bite of spinach. But he 
shouldn't try to make the rest of the world give up beefsteak 
because it makes his mouth water. If he chooses the God- 
awful loneliness of atheism, he shouldn’t call a cop to force 
the rest of the world to keep him company. 

But that is what this one woman did. And the Supreme 
Court of the United States—reputedly packed—was of the 
opinion that the Constitution supported her. 

Such is the basic story of One Woman’s Fight. And all the 
221 pages of her book can’t make Mrs. McCollum’s civic 
morality look any more democratic than that. 





Everything’s a thrill when a fellow’s going away to camp oy Mh. ge | Ran a 
—even a gander at Samuel Sefferth’s tonsils. Pre-camp The publicity line of One Woman's Fight is: How wronged 
physical checkup at Children’s Aid Center in New York. but how wonderful were Jim Terry and herself! 
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Harris & Ewing 
Now that Charles E. Wilson heads a sevent b 


advisory board on mobilization policy, with labor, 
farm, business, public members, let’s have action! 
RED THREAT TO JAP y 
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Ambassador John Foster Dulles disclosed that Russia 
has seized some small Japanese islands of the Habomai 
roup. The map shows why Soviet strength alarm 





Harris & Ewing 
When Sean McBride, Irish Minister of External Af- 


fairs, visited Acheson a few weeks ago, it was said 
partition wasn’t mentioned. U. S. could help end it. 





She asks you to let your heart bleed for her little boy with 
his cheerless atheism. Even suggests a sniffle or two over her 
“poor pagan pussycat” which, she insinuates, was abducted 
and tortured by spiteful Christian neighbors. But for all the 
other little children of Champaign and the rest of America 
whose feelings she walked on with such determination, she 
has not a thought. Apparently she invites the same omission 
from the reader. 

The lady wants desperately to look good. Which is a pretty 
sure sign that she feels badly for herself. But her bid for sym- 
pathy is about on a par with her method of sparing Jim 
Terry the loneliness of atheism. It consists in sowing discord 
and distrust among the religious groups in the United States. 

She tells of a Jewish woman who claimed that her adopted 
boy was beaten up and his glasses broken by a Christian boy, 
when the religion classes revealed him as a Jew. The woman 
complained to the boy’s father who dismissed the matter by 
saying: “We'll replace the glasses,” That is supposed to gain 
Jewish friends for Mrs, McCollum. But how? By making Jews 
ripping mad at Christians. 

She tells of children who, like Jim Terry, did not take 
religious instruction and who testified that they experienced 
no persecution as a result. But she remarks that: “They were 
all children of parents who were influential in the Methodist 
or the Presbyterian Church, never the children of Christian 
Scientists or Jews or Jehovah’s Witnesses.” A none too subtle 
invitation to Christian Scientists and Jews and Jehovah's 
Witnesses to like Mrs. McCollum and dislike Methodists and 
Presbyterians. 

But it is when dealing with Catholics that she really pitches 
curves. Few pages of the book fail to attempt a case against 
the Catholic Church. And whole chapters toward the end are 
devoted openly, in fact nakedly, to that familiar cause. 

Anyone who reads One Woman’s Fight with credulity and 
retains a shred of respect for the Catholic Church is inhuman. 
A convinced reader who does not secretly yearn to horsewhip 
every Catholic in the world is lacking in public spirit. 

Reading between the lines, however, we Catholics must be- 
ware of complacency. For this hostility is a tremendous trib- 
ute to us. Mrs. McCollum is an expert handicapper, an 
atheist who knows how to rate the opposition off its form. 
She recognizes the champ. She knows she can’t buy him off 
by tossing him a few hostile scalps. So she doesn’t try. 

May the Lord prosper her and play His most merciful trick 
on her. More violent enemies than Mrs. McCollum have had 
the blessed humiliation of capitulating to God. More doughty 
warriors have ended by reaching out trustfully to the guiding 
hand of the Church, 


With United States casualties in Korea pushing beyond 60,- 
000, the American people can very understandably doubt the 
wisdom of Administration policy. General Douglas MacAr- 
thur may have well been com- 
pletely out of order in his re- 
peated statements that have by 
implication blasted the indeci- 
sion of the United Nations and 
the suave, superior silence of the State Department. But, five 
thousand miles away in space and fifteen years in time from 
the nearest United States coast, MacArthur has been more 
nearly a spokesman for the average American than has Dean 
Acheson, General Marshall, or President Truman. 

It is a tragic oversimplification to reduce the terms of Eu- 
ropean vs. Asiatic priority of arms in this war to the level of 
Democratic vs. Republican politics. On the citizen level, and 
that should count, there is no such partisan cleavage. 

A stanch Democrat from way back finds it very hard indeed 
to have his sons drafted and sent to Korea in their teens, the 
while 120,000 Koreans are released from service because they 
have not been provided with clothing and equipment. Even a 
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Was MacArthur 
So Very Wrong? 




















Japanese cameraman during Tokyo 
riot. In the best traditions of his 
trade, head bloodied but unbent. 






Democrat from Missouri finds it beyond his comprehension 
why his sons should fight and die in Korea to localize the war, 
the while a half-million Chinese on Formosa are quarantined 
by our Seventh Fleet and Europe drags its feet. 

Any berating of MacArthur, even British berating, does not 
change the fact: fighting men in the Far East are immobilized 
while Americans are drafted to die. Why? 


[It should be indeed gratifying to note the sudden concern 
for morality that is sweeping the nation. President Truman 
laid the corner stone for a Presbyterian church in Washington 
and took occasion to warn the 
country that “the democracy 
we cherish and our free insti- 
tutions depend upon the ob- 
servance of the moral code—in 
private and in public life.” On the floor of the Senate, Wil- 
liam J. Fulbright of Arkansas declared: “Underlying the law 
are the codes of ethics promulgated by the great religions and 
recognized by all civilized men as being essential to a humane 
and enlightened existence. . .. Too many people in our na- 
tion do not believe anything with conviction. . . . I am un- 
willing to accept the view that nothing can be done, that the 
moral deterioration, which is so evident to all, must continue 
to its logical conclusion, which is the destruction of our free 
democratic system.” 

The immediate cause of the diagnosis of moral insufficiency 
was the alleged shocked surprise of the millions fascinated by 
the TV performance of the Kefauver Committee, this and the 
RFC investigation and the basketball scandals in New York. 

One cannot help wondering at both the genuineness of the 
shock and the universality of the surprise. Gamblers and book- 
makers have not been living in a vacuum—they have been 
sought out by a clientele counted in the millions. Millions 
more are well aware that politicians are not all averse to re- 
ceiving “gifts,” for millions have given them. Other millions 
have diligently bribed cops to quash traffic tickets—were they 
also surprised to learn that law-enforcement officials have been 
known to accept regular gratuities for looking the other way? 
The surprise could hardly be as widespread as claimed. 

Nor could the shock have been as real. At this stage in our 
history, religion and ethics have long been under a cloud. 
They have been pushed out of our public schools, they have 
been ridiculed in our secular colleges, they have been sneered 
at by so-called intellectuals and liberals. “A wall of separa- 
tion” has been set up between religion and the state. In Cali- 
fornia, religious schools are taxed almost out of existence. 
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Sudden Interest 
in Morality 





Actress Gale Sondergaard chose one 
way out. Refused to says yes or no 
about connections with Commies. 





Acme Photos 
Larry Parks chose other way. Be- 
fore House Un-American Activities 
Comm., he confessed to a Red past. 


From New Jersey there is a suit before the U. S. Supreme 
Court to outlaw the reading of the Bible or the saying of the 
“Our Father” in public schools. And in New York liberals 
protest the ban on blasphemy, on the grounds of freedom of 
speech, and vow to fight this to the Supreme Court too. 

What is so surprising, then, to find the moral code is in 
tatters all over the land? 

We should all indeed be gratified to note the sudden con- 
cern for morality. We are sorry that gambling and political 
dishonesty should be the tools for arousing the nation, when 
disloyalty, atomic espionage, subversion in the State Depart- 
ment, the Tydings biased report, the mysterious Amerasia 
case, Mr, Remington, and Mr. Gold raised scarcely a ripple 
of outrage. Surely something is wrong with the moral sense 
that professes to be shocked by gambling but is unaffected by 
treason, spurns a big bookmaker but excuses a perjurer, kicks 
a Costello but is unruffled by a Rosenberg and a Sobell, ad- 
mires a Virginia Hill, and refuses to turn its back on a Hiss. 

Codes of conduct are always based on religious beliefs. 
Until religion is given its rightful place in this country of 
ours, a twisted sense of moral values is inevitable. It may 
and should cause concern, but scarcely surprise. 

Protestants and Other Americans United for the Separation 
of Church and State, please note. 


We in America have come a long way since the days of the 
founding fathers of our country. The constitutional guarantee 
that no single Christian church would ever become the estab- 
lished church of the country 
has been perverted to mean 
that the government must be 
neutral toward, even hostile to, 
all religion. In his “Farewell 
Address” George Washington had something to say on this; 
it clamors for repetition: “Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, religion and morality are 
indispensable supports. 

“In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism 
who should labor to subvert these great pillars of human hap- 
piness—these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. 
The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to 
respect and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all 
their connections with private and public felicity. 

“Let it simply be asked: Where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation 
desert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in 
courts of justice? 


Editorial by 
George Washington 
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“And let us with caution indulge the supposition that mor- 
ality can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle.” 

Che American Civil Liberties Union, Bosley Crowther, and 
others dedicated to the proposition that freedom of speech 
includes sacrilege, that no religion has the right to seek the 
suppression of blasphemy, please note. 


ft is with consternation that we witness stubborn illegality 
ignored, with even greater consternation that we observe it 
rewarded. As illegal as Communist Poland’s occupation of 
Eastern Germany is Israel’s pos- 
session of its boundaries. Time 
and again, Israel has snubbed 
and defied every order of the 
United Nations. It has refused 
the plans to internationalize Jerusalem and the Holy Places. 
it has ejected with little or no compensation and less pity 
the thousands of Palestinian Arabs who are even yet so 
weighty a financial and moral charge upon the United Na- 
tions and the Arab states. The international lawlessness of 
this new Jewish state is not on the grand scale a la Soviet, but 
is the old scholastics used to say, “more or less does not change 
the essence.” Whether it comes in little or big packages, it’s 
still cheese, and it smells. 

Characteristic of the whole pedigree of Israel is its latest 
defiance of the United Nations, its latest aggression, this time 
against Syria. In the El Hamma region, Syria and Israel have 
been at odds over the Israeli project to drain the Lake Huleh 
swamps. While negotiations were going on in the UN, Israel 
went ahead with the work. Toid to desist by the UN repre- 
sentative on the Syrian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Committee, 
Colonel Georges Bossavy, the Israelis installed mortars. 

From Lake Success came the message of Colonel B. L. de 
Ridder, acting Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization. It was addressed to the Chief of 
Staff of the Israeli Armed Forces, and it read in part: “I con- 
sider these civilians to constitute an Israeli para-military force 
within the demilitarized zone. This action, having been con- 
firmed by the United Nations representative, constitutes a 
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flagrant violation of the general armistice agreement between 
Israel and Syria.” Thereupon, hostilities broke out. 

Like a cocky puppy who has won its first scrap, Israel has 
growled at every big dog in the UN—and has got away with 
it. It has even been admitted to membership in the kennel 
club. 

To anyone reading the fulsome praise of the struggling 
Jewish state (its valiant struggle to give a haven and a home 
to members of its own race is in itself something deserving of 
praise), one would hardly suspect from the daily press that 
Israel is a malefactor among nations. Perhaps the reason for 
the silence is the fear we all have of being called anti-Semitic. 
Such a fear is craven. It is no more anti-Semitic to condemn 
Israel for outlawry than it is anti-Catholic to condemn Peron 
of Argentina for suppressing La Prensa. Morality knows no 
nationality. 

However, the silence of the press and of the United States 
Government, the silence of the United Nations in the face of 
a whole series of transgressions, are not all. Here in America, 
non-Jews have donated millions of dollars to the United Jew- 
ish Appeal. We have thought it only charity, and have been 
generous, And yet, is this not a sort of reward ‘for wrong- 
doing? 

Private donations may be understandable, but how about 
the bill to authorize $150,000,000 as a grant-in-aid to Israel—a 
bill sponsored by such upright men as Representatives John 
W. McCormack, the House Democratic floor leader, and Jo- 
seph W. Martin, Jr., the House Republican leader; by Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas, Democrat of Illinois, and Senator 
Robert A. Taft, Republican of Ohio? 

Not only is this a grant-in-aid, but like the monies given to 
woo Tito, there are no strings attached. Not even the stipu- 
lation to relinquish the Holy Places! 

How far can such nonsense go before Christendom rises up 
in wrath over the smug surrender of diplomats and statesmen 
to an arrogant little nation which shows such commendable 
pity and zeal for its own and such cruel lack of mercy to 
those whom it has dispossessed! 

Nations, like men, must all one day come before the bar of 
history. And if Israel can stand condemned as a petty gang- 
ster, she can point her finger to her judges and say with all 
truth: “You aided and abetted me with your silence and your 
money.” Whose is the greater sin? 





Mykola Lebed of Supreme Ukrainian Lib- 


eration Council shows propaganda being 
used by Underground. Success to heroes. 
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One of the strangest case histories of any ship afloat is that of the Polish 
liner “Batory,” the ship in which Communist head Gerhart Eisler 
escaped. Banned from New York, Jersey City seeks honor of berthing her! 
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Many a myth about 
having babies is still 
going the rounds. 

And many a couple has 


been victimized 
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NE quiet afternoon far out in the 

Pacific, another Navy man and I 
were talking about marriage. Dick spoke 
wistfully of his wife and home back in 
California. . 

“How many kids do you and Betty 
have, Dick?” I asked. 

“None,” he replied glumly. “I think 
having kids is hell on a woman!” 

I thought of those morbid words as I 
read some of the letters commenting on 
Tue Sicn’s article, “The Baby-Spacing 
Legend.” (May, 1950) To me, the pur- 
pose of that article had seemed clear 
enough. It simply pointed out the fallacy 
of the planned parenthooders’ claims 
that, for medical reasons, babies should 
be spaced at least two years apart. Most 
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of the readers who wrote in about the 
article grasped the point and applauded 
the factual exposé of one of the great- 
est medical hoaxes of our times. 

But a few letter writers, possibly em- 
bittered by personal experiences, seemed 
to have missed the author’s point. They 
seemed to think the author had been ar- 
guing in favor of unrestricted produc- 
tivity and was urging marital relation- 
ships which would lead to rabbit-size 
families, overburdened wives, unre- 
strained husbands, poverty, and final 
marital crack-up. All of which is an 
unwarranted conclusion, it would seem 
to me. Far from being “hell on a 
woman,” or a man, having babies in a 
Christian and reasonable way is one of 
the smartest things a couple can do. And 
not having them often leads to trouble. 

Take the case of Laura and Philip 
Sutton. I had known Laura before her 
marriage. She was intelligent, vivacious, 
and attractive. She was a highly success- 
ful career woman. Perhaps because of 
all this, her qualifications for a prospec- 
tive husband were very high. She eventu- 
ally married in her mid-thirties a man 
who, while intelligent enough, was not 
nearly so successful as she. 
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What’s this about babies? 


Laura insisted on keeping her fine 
position after marriage, despite Philip’s 
protests. He was not earning enough to 


support them in the style to which she 
was accustomed, and she wished to dress, 
keep up her apartment, and entertain as 


betore. 

\pparently for the same _ reasons, 
Laura ruled out babies. “At least for a 
few years, until Philip’ is making much 
more money. 

[ lost track of Laura for several years. 
\fter the war, I myself had married and 
finally found a home in one of the larg- 
est apartment-house developments in the 
country. What was my surprise to dis- 
cover that Laura and Philip Sutton were 
neighbors! 

Dale and I dropped by to see the Sut- 
tons one Sunday afternoon soon after- 
ward. It was an uncomfortable visit. Be- 
fore long, Laura let it out that she was 
weary of her job, but had to keep it. Not 
only had they moved into this new apart- 
ment, but Philip had lost his job. She 
said it with detached, loving pity, as one 
might speak of a backward child. All 
the while, poor Philip, the frustrated 
father and provider, squirmed in word- 
less agony. : 

We saw Laura and Philip only rarely 
after that. They did not go out much 
together. Once in a while I passed Phil 
on the street, but he pretended not to 
notice me. Mostly he seemed to keep 
himself holed up in their apartment, 
trying to make money out of some 
hobby, heaven knows what. Laura 
poured herself into her job, growing 
grayer every day. 

Che last time I met her on the street, 
I told her Dale and I were expecting 
another baby. “Lucky you!” she said. “I 
only wish J were having one.” It was the 
kind of remark a man hurries by. I sup- 
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pose she’d found she now was unable to 
conceive, much as she wanted to: she 
knew her marriage was in the balance. 

Laura had always been honest enough. 
She had never pretended she was post- 
poning a family in order to surround 
her children with more luxuries. Yet, 


' not long ago, my wife and I heard a 


young thing explaining why she and her 
husband were planning not to have a 
family for several years. 

“Tom and I have such a small apart- 
ment, and if we had a baby now we'd 
have to move some of the furniture into 
the kitchen, to make way for the baby’s 
paraphernalia in the living room. And 
with Tom at law school and me at work, 
there'd be so little time to play with the 
baby, and it would distract Tom from 
his studies. Besides, we want to take a 
trip to South America when Tom gradu- 
ates, and then buy lots of books and 
phonograph records and other things to 


* fill out our cultural lives, so as to give 


the baby more. We just can’t afford to 
have a baby now!” 

Fantastic? Perhaps. But it is an actual 
case. 

One wonders how many of the great- 
est men and women in history would 
ever have been born, if their parents 
had felt that way! Certainly a reasonable 
degree of comfort is needed for every 
family. But the fact is inescapable that 
many of our greatest leaders and heroes, 
as well as millions of fine everyday 
people, have come from homes where 
love, character, and resourcefulness took 
the place of gilt-edge bonds. 


RONICALLY, those who postpone 

having babies “in order later on 
to give one or two children the very 
best” are usually the ones who can best 
afford to have a good-sized family. For- 
tunately, there are indications that a 
trend for the better is setting in. College- 
educated women, for example, are now 
tending to have one or two children 
more than they used to have several 
years ago. And a recent survey by a na- 
tional magazine showed that most 
women polled wanted, on the average, 
four children. Most, in addition, wanted 
more children than they already had— 
one more, on the average. Apparently, 
they are finally realizing what their 
grandmothers knew: that, all other 
things being equal, having a good-sized 
family need not age a woman or fade 
her charm. Quite the opposite, gynecolo- 
gists say. Granted proper medical care, 
having babies contributes significantly 
to the normal woman’s physical and 
psychological well-being. 

So far as I have been able to judge, 
siring a good-sized family is just as bene- 
ficial to the normal man. In plain Eng- 
lish, it makes him hustle. 

Dale and I have seen that work out in 


our own families. One of her cousins 
was a young lawyer working for a meager 
salary in a city bureau. Pete and Celie 
saw their family grow and grow. To 
meet expenses, Pete had to take on some 
of his own law cases in spare time. They, 
too, grew and grew. Pete and Celie now 
have seven children. But Pete today is 
in a lucrative private practice with 
another young lawyer. 

Those seven children! Celie never 
lifts her voice to them. “Peter,” she says 
quietly, “if I were you I wouldn’t put 
the wastebasket over the baby’s head.” 
And young’ Peter doesn’t. “Cecilia and 
Joan, wash up Teddy and Marie. We're 
going over to Grandmother’s for the 
afternoon.” So the older children help 
wash and dress the younger ones, while 
Celie makes up her face and puts on 
her hat, and then off they march in per- 
fect order to Grandma Cotter’s. 

Amazing? It seems so today. But no 
one would have given it a thought in a 
sturdier generation. 


T is truly wonderful to see the way in 
which resources well up in time of 

need for young couples who energeti- 
cally set themselves to rearing a fine 
family. Providence sometimes lets them 
slip to the end of their rope. But they 
never seem to drop. 

A friend of mine was a policeman. He 
married, and soon he and Teresa were 
having a baby nearly every year. It 
shocked some, but wasn’t it their bus- 
iness? 

Buck’s salary as a cop wasn’t enough, 
and he refused to take graft from the 
bookies. So he studied accountancy at 
night and began to keep the books of 
a few restaurant and tavern owners he 
knew. By the time Buck had his C.P.A. 
he and Teresa had four children. Now 
they have five. But Buck is the head of 
his own thriving public accountancy 
firm, with money in the bank, and Ter- 
esa can buy twenty-dollar hats if she 
wants to. 

I could multiply examples endlessly. 
One of our nearest neighbors and best 
friends is a young fellow in his late 
twenties who married just about the 
time Dale and I did—early in 1947. 

Larry was making seventy dollars a 
week at the time and living in a hotel 
room. He and Penny didn’t let living 
conditions scare them out of starting a 
family right away. Their first child, Sue, 
was born soon after they’d found a one- 
room housekeeping apartment. Larry 
won a raise shortly afterward, and they 
managed to find a nice four-room apart- 
ment in our development. 

Eyebrows lifted when word got around 
that the Mortons were going to have a 
second baby just a year after the first. 
Penny kept her chin up, but Dale and I 
knew it wasn’t easy for her when she had 
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to have Larry, Jr., in the maternity ward 
of one of our private hospitals. What 
with moving expenses, some needed 
furniture and all, the Morton finances 
were shaky at the time. 

But sure enough, Larry got another 
nice salary increase, with added respon- 
sibilities in his firm, not long after Jun- 
ior came. The Mortons are deeply re- 
ligious people, and they aren’t ashamed 
to admit it. “I guess God knew Penny 
and I needed more money,” Larry said 
simply. 

You can imagine the consternation, 
though, when several months later, word 
spread like wildfire around the play- 
ground where the mothers gather that 
Penny Morton was going to have a third 
baby. This time there would be only 
eleven months in between. Some people 
said they were shocked. 

I wondered if the Morton faith would 
hold up this time. They were living 
comfortably, but they couldn’t afford 
too many luxuries. They had to think 
twice before getting a sitter and going 
out for an occasional evening. 

Dale and I saw Penny and Larry 
often. They didn’t seem worried. Larry 
and I smoked our pipes and talked bus- 
iness. Penny and Dale talked about their 
children, about how nice “real little 
babies” were, and the other simple things 
women like to discuss. 

Well, the Morton faith was justified. 
Larry got an offer to head up a depart- 
ment in another firm, at 50 per cent 
more salary, just three months before 
Joseph Michael was born. This time 
Penny had a private room at the hos- 
pital, dozens of roses blooming round 
her bed, and when she and little Joe 
drove back home from the hospital it 
was in their own new car, with proud 
Larry at the wheel. 





HAT a contrast to the Suttons in 

the next building! There was 
Philip, puttering away in his lonely 
apartment, while Laura grew gray, slav- 
ing to keep the two of them. 

Perhaps my wife and I are enthusiasts. 
Her people on both sides had reared 
large families. I was the youngest of six 
children. We both wanted to have chil- 
dren with whom we could share the 
same kind of happy times that we our- 
selves had known when we were young. 

I won't pretend that I popped the 
question to Dale because, as George Ade 
put it, I had calmly decided to give my 
endorsement to the sacrament of mar- 
riage and help protect the birth rate! 

No, Dale and I got married because 
we were very much in love and wanted 
to share our two lives fully. At the same 
time, we both wanted what usually goes 
with marriage—children. 

As we daydreamed by the side of a 
little country lake, just after I put my 
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ring on Dale’s finger, our hearts were 
too full to talk at once. But, afterward, I 
asked Dale hesitantly if she were afraid 
of childbirth. 

“Of course not!” She shook her pale 
blonde hair emphatically. “I want chil- 
dren! If other women have been doing 
it for thousands of years, I don’t see why 
I can’t!” 

Remembering her words afterward, 
there sprang to my mind the echo of 
Betty and Dick’s sterile philosophy: 
“Having kids is hell on a woman.” And 
I knew that I had been lucky enough 
to find a partner with whom I could 
smile my way through every hardship. 

Of course, childbirth brings pain. 
Sometimes—one doesn’t like to think of 
this—it brings death. Some seven thou- 
sand American mothers die yearly in 
travail, or about twenty each day. But, 
Dale and I ask ourselves, is that figure 
too terrifying, when one realizes that 
about nine thousand babies are born in 
this country daily, or about one every 
ten seconds? 

And if seven thousand women do die 
yearly in childbirth, what about the 
fifteen thousand or more who die each 
year trying to avoid maternity by illegal 
and self-induced abortions? 

What about the fact that, as the great 
Johns Hopkins biologist, Dr. Raymond 
Pearl, has shown, about three-quarters 
of the urban professional abortions on 
married women are performed on those 
who practiced contraception but missed? 
Who can say how many more thousands 
of women succumb to cancer and other 
ailments induced by contraceptives, not 
to mention the untold number suffering 
from neuroses resulting from frustrated 
maternal instincts, and the many who 
have found themselves sterile when they 
finally did try to have children? 


T is well-established that the longer 
married people delay having chil- 
dren, the more difficult, biologically 
speaking, it is for them to conceive, and 
the greater is the probability that they 
will never have any children at all. “The 
same people who flock to the birth con- 
trol clinics in their twenties, flock to the 
sterility clinics in their thirties!” 
One doctor who has had extensive ex- 
perience with neurotic cases summed up 
his findings on this subject by saying: “A 
few babies will endanger a young 
couple’s bank account, their devotion to 
each other, and their 
emotional stability, far 
less than will meddle- 
some measures that frus- ee 
trate nature.” 
Of course, I’m not 
implying that couples 
should try to have the largest possible 
number of children in the least possible 


time! My wife and I fully appreciate 


(we have three children, all close) 
the necessity of self-restraint for some 
time after childbirth, in order to in- 
sure reasonable natural spacing be- 
tween babies. Babies mean work, no 
matter how lovable they are. That, and 
the fact that the average woman feels 
some depression of strength and spirits 
for a few months after her delivery, in- 
dicate that she needs a decent interval of 
rest before taking on another pregnancy. 
No thoughtful, truly loving husband 
would wish to overtax his wife. 

In truth, it seems to me that the only 
solid argument of the planned parent- 
hooders could be honestly summed up 
in the motto of the Automats: “Less 
Work for Mother.” 

Still, this interval between births need 
not be excessive. As shown in THE SIGN 
article, “The Baby-Spacing Legend,” a 
minimum of two years is not required 
in order to safeguard the health of 
mother and child. 

A friend of Dale’s, having read THE 
SIGN article, was aghast. “But if we 
followed the natural spacing, we’d have 
sixteen or twenty children!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘Look at the enormous families 
people had in the old days!” 

Dale laughed. “That’s another popu- 
lar legend that should be laid to rest! 
The ‘enormous’ families in the old days 
were the exception, rather than the rule. 
People forgot the average families, but 
remembered the unusually large ones, 
perhaps because they were so often the 
bustling, impressive ones.” 

Dale went over to the bookcase and 




































RATIONALE 


BY SISTER M. BERNETTA 


What is there in the heart of a sunset rose 

That one should suddenly burn with loneliness? 
And what is there in a spruce tree’s gallant pose 
Acrest a hill to bring this keen distress? 


God does not pour out splendor to invite 
The liquid moonstone of a tear. Then why 
This need te lean the head against the white 
Sheen of His garments and to cry and cry? 


O this is sorrow much like a wayward son 
Must feel to find some little humble proof 
of mether-care, then to face the act undone, 
The word unsaid, or (crueler still) aloof. 


For how ungrateful all the day has been 
Tears blur the dusk rose, faded tourmaline. 


a 
FOR AN ATOMIC YEAR 


BY HARRY SYLVESTER 


The land is holy. Now that time 
Thickens like frost upon the bough, 

Ask the ice heart within which clime 

The gray brain melts and quickens; how 


Does meaning maunder and our love return; 
Caritas move through nerve to brain? 

And in which town the good did yearn? 
Here, where burnt orchards dream of rain! 








extracted 
Babies.” 


a bulky file folder marked 
She consulted several pages 
from it. “Actual population records re- 
fute the ‘Enormous Families Legend,’ ”’ 
she said. “In seventeenth-century Amer- 
ica, long before people heard of ‘planned 
parenthood,’ the average size of a family 
was less than seven children. In the 
eighteenth century it was about six, in 
the early nineteenth, four to five, and 
in the late nineteenth, well below four. 


About 10 per cent of all married 


couples are sterile, and many others 
have a one-child sterility. The remain- 
ing majority take anywhere from two 
months to one or two years to conceive, 
and some take anywhere from two to 
twenty years. After all, the average 
woman is capable of conceiving on only 
about thirteen days out of 365. 

‘Professor C. G. Hartman, the leading 
authority on this subject, summed it up 
by saying: “The marvel is not how fertile, 
but how sterile is humanity. Sterility, not 
contraception, is the biggest problem of 
the gynecologist.’ ” 

Dale’s friend looked relieved. “I didn’t 
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know that.” 

“And I bet you didn’t know,” my wife 
continued, “that it takes approximately 
four children to a family to maintain 
the population level?” 

“No,” Dale’s friend admitted, “I 
didn’t.” 

‘ ELL,” Dale went on, “the aver- 
age couple today marry at a later 
age than did grandfather and grand- 


mother. So if they adhered to the natural - 


spacing, they’d probably have no more 
than four or five children, on the basis 
of past statistics, From a population 
point of view, that would be all right. 
Yet, because of the influence of child- 
spacing propaganda, what has actually 
happened—at least until very recently— 
has not been all right. 

“A doctor friend—who gave us most of 
our information in this field—told us 
that studies of completed Who’s Who 
families show they average 1.88 children. 
A’ study of the Pioneer Fund of families 
with an average income of five thousand 
dollars shows that they turn out only 





1.27 children in the first eight years of 
married life, and with 51 per cent of the 
second-born unplanned, and another 
study showed that the Harvard graduate 
sires only three-quarters of a son.” 

Dale’s friend got the point. “That 
doesn’t sound good for the future of 
America,” she frowned. 

“Fortunately for America, there’s been 
some postwar reversal of that trend,” 
Dale amended. “Good-sized families are 
again becoming popular. I hope our 
nation’s leaders appreciate the value of 
that change. I wonder if some of our 
‘planners’ in Washington ever read what 
Professor Gunnar Myrdal of Sweden 
said in his Cambridge lectures on popu- 
lation. Speaking of the consequences of 
the continued and long-range decline of 
the birth rate in the West, which is giv- 
ing us an aging and aged population, 
Myrdal warned: 

“Nations lacking youth and the qual- 
ity of youth (courage, initiative, ideal- 
ism, imagination) will tend to deterio- 
rate; youth will be denied in greater 
degree than in the past, both economic 
opportunities and a voice in affairs; and 
an administrative, bureaucratic, and 
senile State Socialism will replace the 
dynamic economy we have known.’” 

Dale shook her blonde hair indig- 
nantly. ‘““Maybe some spineless jellyfish 
want to have their families ‘planned’ for 
them by some organization, and eventu- 
ally by a Socialist bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington. But not for Chris and me!” 

Let me take it up again from there. So 
much more could be, said—on how, 
for instance, babies safeguard marriage. 
Only. 8 per cent of those marriages 
where there are children end in divorce, 
whereas 71 per cent of childless mar- 
riages break up in court. Couples with 
one child are twice as likely to get a 
divorce as those with two children, nine 
times as likely as those with five or more. 

You—if you’ve had babies or if you 
love them—could go on and on talking 
about them, and how good they are for 
both man and wife. I know this little 
summary doesn’t cover the subject by 
half. But my wife and I had to say what 
we felt. 

Of course, we realize marriage isn’t 
just babies! 

Mutual affection, mutual companion- 
ship, and helpfulness, a stable emotional 
life enriched by the joys of the marital 
embrace—these values all add substance 
and wonderful gladness to the primary 
function of passing on the flame of life 
and rearing children in an atmosphere 
of love. And my wife and I have seen 
that in those with deep religious faith, 
their external wedlock was the counter- 
part of an intense, inner union. 

Maybe we're just enthusiasts. Maybe 
we're just lucky. But, with all our hearts, 
we believe in babies! 
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Bosley Crowther .. . in 
the van against censors 


Roberto Rossellini . . . 
sired the disputed movie 


Gilbert Seldes . . . objects 
on constitutional grounds 


International photos 
Arthur Garfield Hayes... 
captain of ACLU artillery 


“The Miracle” and the CONSTITUTION 


The dispute over this controversial picture is by no means dead. 


Opponents of the ban are ready to carry the case to the Supreme Court 


by HARRY FELDMAN 


ILBERT SELDES, in an article en- 
titled “Pictures and Pressures,” 
published in two parts in the February 3 
and February 10, 1951, issues of The Na- 
tion, strongly berates Cardinal Spellman, 
the Knights of Columbus, and various 
other dignitaries and individuals con- 
nected with the Catholic Church for 
their share in obtaining a ban upon the 
showing in New York State of Roberto 
Rossellini’s The Miracle. The suppres- 
sion of the film itself he regards as part 
of a concerted attempt by arganized pres- 
sure groups to limit the freedom of ex- 
pression guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States, and he links this ef- 
fort with what he calls ‘“McCarthy- 
McCarranism—the effort to destroy ac- 
tive minorities by depriving them of 
liberty and livelihood unless they con- 
form to loosely defined majority opin- 
ae 
In an editorial appearing under the 
heading, ‘““The Futility of Censorship,” 
on February 17, 1951, The Nation com- 
mends Mr. Seldes for what it terms his 
“admirable formulation” of a “non- 
Catholic point of view.” In describing 
his article as the expression of a “non- 
Catholic” viewpoint, however, the edi- 
tors of this distinguished periodical must 
surely be mistaken. For the idea that 
the banning of The Miracle is a breach 
of constitutional freedom has been ad- 





HARRY FELDMAN is a non-Catholic lawyer 
and screen editor of the Freeman. 
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vanced by Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike; and, indeed, it is precisely the 
constitutional issue involved that is dis- 
turbing millions of Americans who have 
not even seen the film. Even assuming 
that The Miracle is sacrilegious, they 
ask, by what right does the state at the 
behest of the Catholic Church or any 
other church or religious body presume 
to exercise the powers of censorship? 
The First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States expressly de- 
clares: “Congress shall make no law... 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press Similar provisions are 
contained in the constitutions of nearly 
all the states. How can the prohibition 
of The Miracle be reconciled with the 
letter and the spirit of these provisions? 

The conviction that there can really 
be no such reconciliation underlies the 
determination of the American Civil 
Liberties Union to bring the case of The 
Miracle before the United States Su- 
preme Court, if necessary, in order to 
reverse the decision banning the film; 
and no American, nurtured in the tra- 
dition of freedom, can afford to take 
such a conviction lightly. Nevertheless, 
I maintain that the position of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, sup- 
ported by Mr. Seldes and The Nation 
and by many other men of distinction, 
is based upon a legal error; and I can 
say this with the utmost confidence be- 
cause the point of law involved is not 
even moot. 

The Constitution, of course, guaran- 
tees freedom of speech and the press; 
but the terms, “speech and the press,” 
do not mean a performance in a theater. 


The right to publish the scenario of The 
Miracle is absolute; but it does not fol- 
low that there is an equal right to pro- 
ject a film based upon that scenario in 
a public theater. Nobody can argue that 
a play and its performance are the same; 
and there is not a dictionary in the 
world that defines a performance in a 
theater as a synonym for speech or the 
press. I do not wish to burden the reader 
with legal citations; but the courts have 
invariably recognized the difference be- 
tween speech and the press, on the one 
hand, and a performance in a theater, 
on the other hand. 

This distinction, however, rests upon 
more than semantic considerations. His- 
torically and culturally, there has always 
been a difference between the arts of the 
speaker and the writer and the theater. 
Thus, the Greeks and the Romans re- 
garded oratory as one of the greatest of 
the arts, but they despised actors, most 
of whom were slaves. During the Middle 
Ages, the Church made every effort to 
preserve the literature of antiquity, but 
it regarded the theater with misgiving 
and frowned even upon ‘the mysteries 
which were performed before gaping 
crowds on feast days. Even the Eliza- 
bethan theater had its elements of cor- 
ruption, and, after the death of Shake- 
speare, it sank into such a state of 
debauchery that the Puritans under 
Cromwell ended by abolishing it alto- 
gether. 

In the eighteenth century, the theater 
was noted for its lewdness, and the status 
of an actress was little higher than that 
of a prostitute. Nothing in the history of 
the theater warrants the assumption that 
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the Fathers of the American Republic 
intended to place the theater upon the 
same plane as the ancient arts of elo- 
quence and literature or the argument 
that in providing for freedom of speech 
and the press, they also intended to pro- 
vide for a commensurate freedom of the 
theater. 

Gilbert Seldes is passionately addicted 
to the belief that the stage and the mov- 
ies should enjoy the same freedom as 
the printed and spoken word, Any other 
attitude he regards as “insulting and 
dangerous.” It is, of course, his right to 
advocate such a view; but he cannot 
claim that the Constitution commands 
the country as a whole to accept his po- 
sition. He decries the efforts of pressure 
groups to suppress The Miracle; but he 
himself and others who share his opin- 
ions, such as Mr. Bosley Crowther in last 
month's Atlantic Monthly, are seeking 
to bring pressure upon the courts to read 
into both the state and federal consti- 
tutions a clause providing for the free- 
dom of performances in the theater 
which the texts of these instruments do 
not contain. This is far more dangerous 
than any procedure followed by the 
Knights of Columbus or any other group 
in the current dispute over The Miracle. 
To read into the constitutions of both 
the state and the nation meanings which 
are not there, or to twist the plain sig- 
nificance of common words like speech 
and the press, is to distort and subvert 
these instruments completely. On that 
road lies disaster. 

There is no easier way to undermine 
the rights of free men and to destroy a 
democracy than to alter the meaning of 
ordinary legal terms. Changing the 
meaning of words is an ancient device of 
tyrants. In Rome, according to Tacitus, 
\ugustus became emperor while describ- 
ing his regime as a republic; under Ti- 
berias, slavery was called freedom and 
freedom slavery; and, in the Soviet 
Union today, dictatorship is known as 
democracy and the restoration of serf- 
dom as bringing economic liberty to the 
masses. Let us not begin this sinister 
process in our own country by insisting 
that speech and the press mean the the- 
ater and the cinema. 


HE constitutional issue which has 

beert injected into the controversy 
aroused by the showing of The Miracle 
is actually spurious. The Constitution 
does not command the state to censor 
or suppress the film, and it does not for- 
bid the state to do so. Still less is the 
principle of freedom of speech and the 
press involved. The real issue, as defined 
by Cardinal Spellman, is sacrilege: The 
Miracle is assailed as a parody of con- 
cepts held sacred by the Catholic 
Church. Assuming that this is so, what 
should be the policy of a state which is 
legally and constitutionally separated 
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from the church? Both Mr. Seldes and 
The Nation imply that because the 
church and the state are separated, it 
follows that New York should ignore or 
disregard the wishes of the Catholic 
Church in this matter. 

This view, however, springs from a 
complete misconception of the doctrine 
of separation of church and state. While 
no state may establish an official church 
or prescribe the religious beliefs of its 
citizens, it does not follow that the state 
is indifferent to religion. On the con- 
trary, the state favors religion; and since 
the beginning of the Republic, it has 
been the aim of every state in the Union 
to protect, foster, and encourage the 
growth of religious sentiment among the 
people. This is settled policy, and it un- 
doubtedly agrees with the wishes of the 
overwhelming majority of our people, It 
is in line with this policy that there ex- 
ists in virtually every state a law pro- 
hibiting the performance in public of 
plays and films which are blasphemous 
in content. 

So deeply rooted, in fact, has become 
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this principle that it is rarely necessary 
to enforce the law. No producer would 
dream of investing his capital in a play 
or film containing sacrilegious elements. 
Such a venture would obviously be com- 
mercially suicidal. Until the appearance 
of The Miracle, there has hardly ever 
been a film attacked on the ground of 
blasphemy, and the principal use of the 
statute has been to prevent the impor- 
tation of antireligious films made in the 
Soviet Union. 

Even during the war, when anti-Japa- 
nese films were made, producers re- 
frained from attacking Japanese reli- 
gious conceptions. No picture, as far as 
I am aware, ever mocked the worship of 
the emperor or parodied the ancient 
legends of Shintoism. Under the law, it 
would have been deemed objectionable 
to present a film attacking the religious 
conceptions even of our enemies. Not 
only would such an exhibition have 
been regarded as distasteful, but it 
would also have been in violation of a 
basic American tradition which has al- 
ways been to show respect for every re- 
ligion, including the ones not derived 
from the Old and the New Testaments. 
The law does not condemn a blasphe- 
mous presentation because it regards a 
particular religion as true but because 
it recognizes and protects its status as a 
religion. 





The Miracle may not be blasphemous 
in the eyes of the Jewish faith or the 
Mohammedan religion or even of many 
Protestant denominations; but if it is 
blasphemous in the opinion of the Cath- 
olic Church (and upon this point the 
testimony of Cardinal Spellman, in the 
absence of Catholic authority to the 
contrary, is, I think, almost conclusive), 
then the film may not be shown, not be- 
cause the law favors Catholicism above 
all other faiths, but because the law fa- 
vors all religions and would not permit 
an affront to any one of them. 


UCH a policy, is a limitation upon 

individual freedom. The atheist 
may find it inconvenient, and the 
man who nurses a violent hatred for 
Jews, Catholics, Protestants, or any other 
religious group may be prevented from 
expressing himself through the medium 
of the film. But such a limitation is not 
unreasonable, and it undoubtedly ac- 
cords with the wishes of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people. Neither is it 
unconstitutional, nor does it represent 
an arbitrary assumption of power by the 
state authorities. There are, in fact, 
sound reasons for such a policy which, 
wholly aside from the spiritual values 
involved, helps, keep peace in the com- 
munity, and a legislative proposal to 
change it would probably be tabled in- 
stantly. 

By a curious reversal of values, Mr. 
Seldes and The Nation and the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union insist that it 
would be un-American to suppress The 
Miracle; but the truth is just the oppo- 
site. It would be un-American to show 
a film which may be regarded as a blas- 
phemous affront to a great religion. At 
no time in the history of the Republic 
would such a performance have been 
permitted by the local authorities, and 
in the earlier period of our history, when 
the memory of men who had braved the 
rigors of the wilderness in order to wor- 
ship God in accord with the dictates of 
their consciences was still fresh, and be- 
fore large segments of our intellectuals 
had been infested with Marxism and a 
hopelessly materialistic attitude toward 
life, there would have been an even 
greater outcry against the film than to- 
day. 

The true American would say to him- 
self: “I do not regard The Miracle as 
blasphemous because it violates my re- 
ligion but because it violates my fellow 
American’s religion.” Of this traditional 
American spirit of brotherliness there 
is, unfortunately, all too little left alive 
today. 





In the light of this article, see excerpt 
from George Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress on Page 7 of this issue. 


















and her mishaps in going to see the Pope 


My Visit to the Pope 


Irvin S. Cobb’s daughter—a convert, 


lecturer, and author—tells of her nerves 





by ELISABETH COBB 


NCE upon a time when Clare 

Boothe Luce and I were young 
and giddy, we took a trip to Europe to- 
gether, looking for fun. Now, in this 
year of grace, we went to Europe again. 
But this was a pilgrimage, not a trip, 
and we were looking for a blessing. 

I had been told before we left New 
York that I was to have the great honor 
of a private audience with the Holy 
Father, but not the exact day or hour, 
and it was late afternoon of a golden 
Roman day when word came that I was 
to present myself, early, early the next 
morning at Castel Gandolfo. 

There had been two lovely parties 
planned for that night, but I begged 
Clare to go on without me. I wanted to 
stay home alone. I wanted to think and 
to pray. And practice my court curtsy. 
Most particularly, I wanted to practice 
that curtsy with nobody looking. 

Clare was sleeping when they called 
me at six-thirty the next morning, so I 
crept into our sitting room and dressed 
there. At the very last moment I dis- 
covered that the chiffon underskirt of 
my black lace dress was trailing forlornly 
behind me. I tiptoed into the bedroom 
and hunted a safety pin. I was terrified 
of pinning the underslip, because this 
was borrowed, and so tight and old that 
the terror that had haunted my dreams 
was that it might split on me before the 
very eyes of the Pope himself! Certainly 
it seemed inadvisable to subject it to 
any other strain than the one I was per- 
sonally giving it! My frantic fumblings 
to fix the chiffon but spare the slip 
roused Clare long enough for her to ask 
me to take the rosaries she had brought 
all the way from New York and then 
forgotten to carry to her own audience. 

Hanging these over my arm—about 
four pounds worth—where they instantly 
entwined themselves into the lace of 
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my skirt, I struggled into a coat, settled 
my veil on the top of my head where it 
had no intention of staying, clutched the 
envelope containing my Command of 
Audience, gathered skirts, bag, rosaries, 
gloves, and was off. At this hour the ele- 
vator was not running, so by the time I 
reached the lobby, down four long 
flights of stairs, the rosaries were an 
integral part of my costume, the veil was 
over one eye, and the envelope was com- 
ing apart in my feverish hand. 

It was a long chilly drive through the 
misty campagna. I was both too excited 
and too self-conscious to register much. 
The village of Gandolfo seemed a dreary, 
lost little place, and the palace had no 
sort of approach. Suddenly, without any 
preparation, here were the usual dingy 
high walls, with the shuttered, almost 
sullen, look that so many great houses 
in Italy present to the public view. 

The gates opened very slowly and a 
Swiss Guard, with a rosy, impassive, 
sleepy face, reached out a white-gloved 
hand for my ticket of admission. We 
inched through the gates into an old, 
silent, high-walled courtyard. And there 
we stayed. What to do now? 


HILE I endlessly worked rosaries 

out of lace, (how do Spanish 
women manage?), I saw Frank Gowen, 
from our Embassy, with a party of con- 
gressmen and their wives, all looking 
slightly stupefied. Awe, self-conscious- 
ness, impact of an unknown etiquette, 
all these combined with a morning when 
the first reaching fingers of winter were 
pinching the nerves, gave one and all 
the look of people recently struck be- 
tween the eyes with a brick. They did 
not encourage me much! But Frank ex- 
cused himself to speak a few heartening 
words and turn me over to a black-clad 
servant. 
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This personage took my card and led 
the way to the first of many waiting 
rooms. It was big, bare, and pseudo- 
grand. That is, there were tapestries on 
the walls, but very bad ones, lots of gilt, 
but chipped and dull, quantities of 
those palace sort of mirrors which never 
seem to reflect anything but their own 
empty faces, and lots of little chairs, the 
kind that used to be rented from cater- 
ers for balls. These were upholstered in 
red cotton velvet. On them sat a crowd 
of people silent and abashed, like me. 


‘IKE all people in such a condition, 
we avoided looking at each other. 
I was moved on, at last, into another 
room, by having my name called out 
loud by a Papal servant, this one dressed 
in scarlet knee-breeches and coat, with 
white stockings, and silver buckles on 
his shoes. The sound of my name in that 
room was frightful! 

The chauffeur of the hired car that 
had brought me to Gandolfo suddenly 
emerged like a genie from a bottle and 
thrust a thousand lire into my hand, 
whispering that I was to give it to Red- 
breeches upon leaving. I was moved on 
again. Two more waiting rooms. A cor- 
ridor. Always dimming gilt, bad pictures 
(spit-back pictures) and those chairs. On 
the ceilings you can see where there were 
once carved and gilded ornamentations. 
Now they are painted in trompe-l’ail 
to try and hide the scars of what was prob- 
ably some ancient ravishment. It was easy 
to see that the two Popes who have occu- 
pied Gandolfo since the “Concordat” 
(and for the first time in almost a hun- 
dred years lived in any place except the 
Vatican) have not been the men to 
spend any more money than was strictly 
necessary. Realizing this I began to re- 
spect this shabby grandeur. Obviously 
the Popes have made the palace as nice 
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jut an intense desire to go to sleep! 


In the last room were only two others, 


1ir of the tiniest, thinnest little nuns 
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rlorn and alone, I made bold to 
luce myself and found that they 
irish Sisters, come to ask permis- 
as missionaries to Russia. 
wanted to go so terribly. Their 
hearts were going to be crushed if 
didn’t get a fair chance at martyr- 
If they did receive permission, they 
ikely to get their heart’s desire! 
at least two hours after the 
uled time that Red-breeches (my 
friend by now) called my name for 
t time. I exchanged a dim’ smile 
my new little friends, and trying 
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my gloves up and my stomach in, 
the rosaries with one last perk, 
emember which leg goes down first 
court curtsy, crawled rather than 
| to the door of the Pope’s study. 

door was flung open. I curtsied 

ground (with a last prayer that 


slip wouldn’t split right here). In- 


by a special grace) I started to 


ter up (can one totter up?) and there, 
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ome, Holy Father, the Servant of 
ervants of God. 
wore that beautiful long white 
with the little cape and the wide 
und the tiny cap, in which he is so 
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often photographed. His robes were of 
white moire—so white they dazzled—but 
no whiter than his face. Behind him and 
on either side of his big desk were two 
enormous picture windows throwing the 
gray light of a gray day upon his white 
figure. There was no color anywhere 
about him except the pale glitter of the 
cross on his breast, and the light sapphire 
on his hand, and in his dark eyes. The 
alivest eyes I ever saw. He looked, in 
that moment, austere and intelligent 
and tired— (so very tired!) to a frighten- 
ing degree. 


HEN he smiled. And his smile wiped 

all that was formidable from his face. 
It was as candid, as sweet, as irradi- 
ating as a child’s smile. And I thought, 
“But this man is leader of men in all 
the ways that it is possible to be! For 
how enchanting would little children 
find him as a playmate—and how terrible 
he would be at the head of an army!” 
His smile deepened. He was, without a 
word, putting me at my ease. 

I had been told to cross the room, 
kneel before him, and kiss the Fisher- 
man’s Ring. But between him and me 
was an enormous velvet armchair drawn 
forward at such an angle that I saw no 
possible way of getting to him except by 
leaping over the monstrous thing. I froze 
where I was, in mid-curtsy—this is a 
fearsome sensation! The Pope is a nice 
man. He did not laugh. But I’m sure 
that the muscles around his mouth 
twitched. Once, uncontrollably. Red- 
breeches saved him from internal explo- 
sion, and me from turning to stone, right 
where I was—for all eternity, by moving 
the chair so that I could see the little 
padded cushion beside him, and cross to 
kneel there. 


Then the Pope did a most gracious 
thing, for with a firm and definite pres- 
sure, his hand under mine, he raised me 
and with a little further pressure guided 
me into the chair beside him. It was in 
effect as though he had risen and placed 
the chair for me. There was nothing at 
ail perfunctory about the action. On the 
contrary, it was courteous unto chivalry. 

Then he began to question me. He 
knew all about me too. And there was no 
memo in front of him. I looked. He had 
taken the pains to memorize my highly 
unimportant history. It was astonishing! 
Where had he found the time? To this 
tired, aging man every day, every hour, 
brought an incessant procession of facts, 
figures, decisions, problems, personal- 
ities, duties—the woe and worry of the 
whole demanding world lay on those 
slim shoulders, the importunities of the 
universe must buzz like angry bees in 
his consciousness. 

And he—this troubled potentate— 
knew the date of my baptism, and my 
father’s name, and the baptismal name 
of my mother! 

Finally he paused in his questioning. 
Frank Gowan had told me that when 
His Holiness paused I could ask him a 
question or deliver a request. So I asked 
for a message to take home to the 
Catholic audiences to whom I was going 
to speak in the future. He took his time, 
thought it over, and then said with 
great deliberation: “I love America.” 

Now when Pope Pius XII says he loves 
something, I am sure that he does not 
mean that he likes it, or finds it pleasant, 
much less is he using the words as a 
figure of speech. He is simply making a 
strictly exact statement of fact. “I love 
America,” he repeated. “I ask you to tell 
Americans that to my knowledge,” here 
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he paused and again repeated himself, 
“to the best of my knowledge, something 
new has come into the world through 
America. It is this: that the conqueror 
feels some responsibility toward the van- 
quished . . . and the victor tries to bind 
up the wounds that he has himself in- 
flicted. I ask Americans to pray with me 
that this spirit shall not disappear from 
the face of the earth ever again.” 

Then he reached for the tray that 
rested on a table beside him. It was filled 
with little white envelopes with the 
papal crest in gold, beautifully embossed. 
I knew that these were rosaries and that 
when he gave me one it was my signal 
for departure. But he did it so charm- 
ingly! “Which kind do you like better?” 
he asked, “White ones, or black ones?” 
“Oh, I like the white ones,” I said. “So 
do I,” he said, and handed me not one, 
but three of the little white envelopes. 

I knelt and he gave me his blessing, 
and a special one for my mother. “Oh, 
but Father,” I gasped, “this isn’t enough! 
I've two friends who'll die if they don’t 
get a special blessing, too!” 

Then he really smiled and gave me 
another blessing for all those whom I 
love. 


DO not remember leaving his room. 
But when I came out into the 
reception room, the two little Irish nuns 
rushed to my side, all concern. “Oh, my 
dear!” they fluttered like little holy but- 
terflies, “Didn’t you get what you 
wanted, either?’”’ And then I knew that 
I was crying. 

I cried all the way back to the hotel. 
Cried because I was ashamed of myself 
for having taken up that man’s time! He 
must be so very tired! He must have to 
see so many little men who can give him 
nothing. But nothing! Men who can 
only drain him of energy, energy at the 
command of all the tortured world. How 
dared I demand an instant’s waste of his 
vitality and strength? I was ashamed—I 
had been given too much from a charity 
that does not know the meaning of the 
words, “Spare yourself.” 

We were nearly back in Rome before 
I realized that when I was kneeling for 
his blessing I had called him simply 
“Father.” Not even Holy Father, much 
less Your Holiness. I prayed that he un- 
derstood, that if he gave it an instant’s 
amused thought, he would realize that I 
called him “Father” because that’s the 
way I felt about him, and that from my 
heart I had paid him the highest tribute 
and called him by the highest title that I 
can give any man. 

I wiped the tears away, blew my nose, 
settled back in the car, feeling grand 
and composed and glorified. There was 
a ripping sound, the cry of silk stretched 
to the ultimate. My slip had finally, at 
long last, given up the struggle! 
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STANZAS FOR OUR CRUSADE 


by J. P. WALSH, S.J. 


I. 


II. 


III, 


When Peter Hermit cried them out 
And swords leaped up to hand, 
Then trembled not to go to death 
The greatest of the land. 


The Sepulchre! The Sepulchre! 
Screamed to the winds the horns; 
And every heart in Christendom 
Begged to be crowned with thorns, 


The children of the quiet homes 
Where kindness wrapped them round 
Walked into slavery and pain 

And terror in hostile ground. 


For deep desire of the Holy Place, 

For Cross and crypt and cave, 

They threw their comfort far from them, 
Squire and knight and knave. 


Lies open to the beating rain 
Not manger now nor tomb, 
But Him the Virgin Mary bore 
Within her virgin womb. 


Over the Face that bore the blows 
Rips down a new boot-heel; 

Into the side that felt the lance 
Drives more and more of steel. 


But polished are our tables all 
Where papers rest, and hands; 
And on our office walls there hang 
To-be-divided lands. 


To-be-divided lands, by God! 
As, crumpled on the ground, 
The seamless cloak one thunderous noon 
While went the dice around. 


Down to us yet comes Peter’s voice; 

Yet break the hearts that know, 

While we are fearful and doubt and weigh, 
And cold winds over Him go. 


For Bethlehem is a Polish heart; 

The Sepulchre lies in Greece; 

And we watch black Christs burn and hang, 
And let our doubts increase. 


Christ goes hungry; Christ goes cold 
Wherever goes homeless man; 

The blood that runs now into the earth 
In the place-of-the-skull once ran. 


Gather the great, the heart-great now, 
Lift up the swords and the cry: 

This is the time of our crusade, 

Lest, God!, the time go by. 























Papa’s purse was small, but his heart was big. 


So, in the midst of poverty, he could make Emily 


feel like the richest little girl in the world 


by MARIE KANDL 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY S. HARTMAN 


T had been one of those nice, sunny 

days when you could feel that vaca- 
tion time was near. The weather would 
get warmer and warmer, and pretty 
soon it would be hot every day. Every- 
one would talk about how hot it was, 
and how nice it would be when it was 
cool again. That only meant going back 
to school, so Emily hoped that this time 
it would be summer forever. 

She sat in the doorway of the big, 
red-brick building where she lived, 
watching the other kids on the block 
roller skating in the street. She would 
have given anything to be skating, but 
when she had asked for a pair of skates, 
Mama had said, “You need shoes more,” 
and so she got shoes instead. Maybe a 
rich lady would come walking along and 
give her the skates. She looked down 
the street and only saw old Mrs. Mashek 
walking toward St. Matthew's Church 
on the corner. She wore a black babuska 
and carried a black purse which dangled 
on her arm and hit her leg with every 
step. 

“Emily!” She looked up; Mama was 
leaning out of the second-story parlor 
window. “I need a pound of rice, a quart 
of milk, and rye bread,” she said. 

“Will you throw down the money?” 
yelled Emily. 

“No, tell Mr. Schmidt to write it down 
on our bill. Wel pay him when Papa 
brings his pay home,” said Mama. 

Emily went to the grocery store on 
the first floor of the building, right below 
their flat. She wondered if there would 
ever be a time when they wouldn't run 
out of money before Papa brought some 
more home. 

Mr. Schmidt gave her the groceries. 
Then he took out his black book and 
added another number to the list on a 
page labeled NOVAK in big letters. 
Watching him, Emily thought of God 
writing down the good and the bad in 
His book. Buying without money was 
like sinning—Mr. Schmidt and God made 
black marks on a white sheet with your 
name written at the top. Then, when 
you paid up, it was like going to con- 
fession—Mr. Schmidt and God forgave 


While Emily bathed, she 
liked home best of all 
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you. They’d tear out the dirty, marked- 
up sheet and start you off again with 
a clean white one. But when Mr. 
Schmidt looked up from the book and 
smiled, he didn’t look a bit like God, 
because God had a beard. 

Emily carried the groceries upstairs 
and put them on the kitchen table. 
“Stick the milk in the icebox so it 
doesn’t sour,” said Mama. Then, more 
to herself than to Emily, she said, ‘‘Every- 
thing will spoil if the iceman doesn’t 
come today.” 

Emily obeyed. Then she took the 
rice and bread to the pantry and put 
them on a shelf. Quietly she lifted the 
cover from the sugar bowl, lifted the 
bowl close to her face, and dipped her 
tongue into the mound of sugar. She 
came back to the kitchen refreshed. 

“Start setting the table; Papa will 
be home soon,” said Mama. Emily car- 
ried the dishes from the pantry to the 
table. The house was clean—it smelled 
of cooking supper, and she was hungry. 
Mama hovered over the big stove, stir- 
ring and tasting the food. She was a 
big woman with a big voice, and she 
was a good cook—at least that’s what 
Papa said. She always seemed to be 
busy. Whenever she wasn’t, she looked 
through the big mail-order catalogue. 
Sometimes she just browsed, hopefully 
scanning each page. Then Papa would 
tease her. But when she concentrated 
on one or two things, Papa stopped teas- 
ing and began to worry; and when Papa 
worried, Emily worried. 

Most of the time, though, Papa made 
Emily laugh. He had a thick moustache 
that he could wiggle. His cheeks were 
soft, and he could make his face so 
limp that when he shook his head real 
fast his cheeks would flap and out would 
come a silly bubbling sound. He was 
much more fun than Mama, and Emily 
could hardly wait to hear him coming 
up the stairs. When she finally heard 
him, she opened the kitchen door. 

“How’s my little girl?” he asked. He 
kissed the top of her head and then 
went over to Mama and kissed her ear. 
He put his arm around her waist and 
said, “How’s my big girl?” 

“I’m all right, but the icebox doesn’t 
have any ice in it.” 





“Didn’t he come today?” asked Papa. 
“No. And when the weather gets hot 
we'll really be in trouble when he doesn’t 
come,” said Mama. 

“Well, I'll go to the icehouse and get 
some if he hasn’t shown up,” said Papa. 

“He won't come. Icemen eat supper 
too, you know,” said Mama. 

Emily wished that Mama hadn’t men- 
tioned that there was no ice so soon. 
She could have waited to tell him bad 
news until after supper. 


HEN they had finished eating, 

Papa spread the paper out on the 
kitchen table and read it while Emily 
helped Mama with the dishes. It was her 
job to dry and put them away, and she 
hated doing big pots. She would rather 
do ten plates than one pot. Mama 
seemed to like it, because she always 
sang a happy Bohemian song when she 
washed dishes—something about little ' 
Annie who went to the cabbage patch to 
get some cabbage but instead she met 
her beau, Joe. When they finished the 
dishes, Emily got the comics from Papa 
and sat down on the floor to read. Mama 
got the catalogue and sat at the table 
across from Papa. Before opening it she 
said, “Better get ready to take a bath, 
Emily.” 

“But Mama, I just sat down,” Emily 
whined. 

Papa looked up. Mama was looking 
at him. He turned to Emily and said, 
“Obey your mother, Emily.” 

Emily folded the comics and stood 
up. Papa got the big round tub from 
its hook behind the kitchen stove. Stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, he held 
it with his left hand, its side resting on 
his stomach like a drum. With his right 
hand he hit the bottom rhythmically 
and shouted, “Forward, march!” Emily 
grabbed parts of the newspaper from 
the table and paraded behind him to 
the living room. 

While he stood beating the tub with 
all the dignity of a real drummer in a 
real parade, Emily spread the newspaper 
on the floor to protect the rug. He set 
the tub down in the bathroom corner 
of the living room. Then he put both 
fists up to his mouth, one atop the other, 
and magically he became a bugler. Emily 
was entranced. She marched around the 
room behind him, holding herself very 
straight. 

Suddenly, in her booming voice, Mama 
yelled from the kitchen, “Papa, you for- 
got the water under the icebox again.” 
The parade broke up instantly and they 
ran to the kitchen. The water had run 
over the top of the pan onto the floor. 

Emily went to the fire escape to get 
a rag to wipe it up. Papa emptied the 
pan without saying a word in his own 
defense. Emily smiled sympathetically 
at him, trying to let him know she 
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understood that he forgot because he 
playing with her. Mrs. 
watched, shaking her head disgustedly. 

“If we had an electric refrigerator, this 
wouldn’t happen,” she said. “You 
wouldn't even have to think about the 
water running over.” 

He slipped the empty pan under the 
icebox. “I don’t mind emptying it—and 
I don’t forget about it very often,” he 
said quietly. Then he took a kettle of 
hot water from the kitchen stove and 


went to fill the tub for Emily. 
\ HILE Emily bathed, she liked 

home. best of all. Mama and 
Papa usually sat in the kitchen talking 
about all kinds of different things, and 
Emily washed and listened. It was then 
she felt a kinship stronger than at any 
other time. Tonight she heard Mama 
mention a refrigerator again. 

“Don’t you think, Stephan, that we 
could get one soon?” 

“One what?” he asked. 

“An electric refrigerator.” 

“A refrigerator? But Anna, that costs 
1 lot of money. More than we have,” 
he said, in an expressive tone he always 
used when speaking of great amounts 
of money. ~ 

‘Maybe we could make payments on 
it,” said Mama. 

If we wait until next summer, maybe 
we can pay cash,” he said. 

Then it was quiet. Emily finished 
bathing, put on her pajamas, and went 
to the kitchen to say good night. Mama 
sat staring at a page of refrigerators in 
the catalogue. Papa was watching her. 
She began reading, “Buy a refrigerator 
on terms—pay only 10 per cent down— 
take twenty-four months to pay balance.” 

“But Anna, that’s two years,” said 
Papa, with desperation. 

Then Mama closed the catalogue and 
said, “I suppose it’s too much to hope 
for.” She sounded like someone had just 
slapped her and she was trying to keep 
from crying. 

“Now, Anna,” was all Papa could say. 

“Pm finished with my bath. Good 
night,” Emily interrupted. Papa looked 
worried. He didn’t want Mama to want 
. refrigerator, and he didn’t want anoth- 
er debt. He didn’t even hear her say 
good night. As she went to her room 
she heard Mama say, “If you’re going 
to the icehouse you’d better go. They 
close at nine o'clock.” 

When Emily said her prayers, she 
idded, “Please, God, burn down the 
mail-order company so Mama can’t buy 

refrigerator. Please, Mary, ask your 
Son to burn down the mail-order com- 
pany.” Then, “Remember, oh most 
gracious Virgin Mary, that never was 
it known that anyone who fled to thy 
protection, implored thy help, and 
sought thy intercession was left un- 
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Another Story 


> The pastor of a little country 
church went into the village on 
business one day and ran into one 
of his parishioners who was slight- 
ly inebriated. 

“Andrew,” the clergyman ad- 
monished, “your wife has been 
telling me that you have been be- 
having badly lately. Why can’t you 
be like myself? I don’t find it im- 
possible to come to the village and 
return home sober.” 

“I hae no doubt of that, Rev- 
erend,” agreed the other amiably. 
“But, ye see, I'm sae popular!” 

—Bernard F. O’ Toole 











aided. .. .” When she finished, she made 
the sign of the cross and fell asleep 
quickly and peacefully, knowing that 
everything would be all right now. 


Papa didn’t like going to the ice- 
house, so Emily was made official guard 
in charge of watching for the iceman. 
Whenever she saw him driving his truck 
down the street, she was to stop him. 
If she knew they needed ice, she told 
him, “Twenty-five cents worth, please.” 
If she wasn’t sure, she’d run to the hall- 
way and shout up to Mama, “Do we 
need ice?” 

It was only a few days after she had 
been installed as guard that Emily 
wished ice had never been invented. 
She stopped the truck and told the ice- 
man, “Twenty-five cents worth, please.” 
He carried the ice upstairs and into the 
kitchen. It was dripping. His shoes were 
wet, so he made moist, dirty footmarks 
wherever he stepped. When the ice 
wouldn’t fit into the compartment, he 
pulled a pick from his belt and began 
poking at it. Mama had been watching 
and at this she turned away. She didn’t 
want to see the messy little chips flying 
around the kitchen. When he finished 
she handed him a quarter and said, 
“Maybe next time you won’t make such 
a mess.” 

Unconcerned, the iceman said, “Sorry, 
Mrs.” He took the quarter and left. 

Emily got two rags. She wiped up his 
footmarks while Mama searched the 


floor for wet places that once were 
chips of ice. 

Mama was really upset. And Emily 
didn’t say a word. She took the rags back 
to the fire escape and dropped them in 
a wash bucket. When she came back 
to the kitchen, Mama had the catalogue 
open to the refrigerator page and she 
was filling out an order blank. 

“Writing a letter?” asked Emily, know- 
ing and fearing what Mama was doing. 

“No, I’m not writing a letter,” said 
Mama, and she was still mad at the 
iceman. 

“Are you buying a_ refrigerator?” 
asked Emily. 

Mama didn’t answer. 

“Papa doesn’t want one.” 

Mama ignored her again. 

“He'll be mad.” 

“That’s enough out of you, little girl,” 
said Mama. Now she was getting mad at 
Emily. She put the order blank in an 
envelope, fastened a stamp to it, sealed 
the envelope, and handed it to Emily. 
“Take this to the corner and mail it.” 

Mama was going to do it. She. was 
going to buy a refrigerator when she 
knew Papa didn’t want one and couldn't 
pay for one. Well, this was one time 
Emily was sure Papa wouldn't say, 
“Obey your mother, Emily.” 

“I won't do it,” said Emily. 

Mama was shocked. “You what?” 

“IT won't do it.” 

Mama stood up. She pointed a finger 
at Emily and said, “Is that why I send 
you to school—so you can learn to dis- 
obey your parents?” 

“I’m only disobeying half my parents,” 
said Emily. 

“When Papa isn’t here, I’m both 
your parents. You mail it,” Mama com- 
manded her, and Emily was defeated. 

“And I don’t want you to say a word 
about this to your father,” Mama com- 
manded her again. 


| Diprags took the letter and went-to 
the corner, walking slowly. When 
she reached the mailbox she pulled the 
flap open then hesitated. She let it drop 
without putting in the letter. Then she 
walked across the street to St. Matthew’s 
Church. She pulled open the heavy door 
and went inside. It was dark and quiet. 
A few candles flickered up front, so 
she could barely make out the shapes 
of the statues. She stayed in the back 
neat the door, closed her eyes, and 
wished for a miracle, but when she 
opened her eyes the letter was still in 
her hand. ‘ 
Suddenly the door behind her opened. 
She turned and saw old Mrs. Mashek. 
At first the old lady was startled, but 
then she came over to Emily and whis- 
pered, “That’s a good little girl, comes 
to church to pray.” Emily was overcome 
with a feeling of guilt. She left and 
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walked straight to the mailbox and 
dropped in the letter. 

Emily tried to forget all about the 
refrigerator, but soon it came. A big 
truck drove up to the house one after- 
noon. There were two men in it: One 
of the men went upstairs and talked to 
Mama. Then he came back down and 
both men took the refrigerator from the 
back of the truck and carried it upstairs. 
Emily ran to the church again. This time 
she went up to the front. Frantically she 
prayed. “Please make them drop it down 
the stairs so Papa won't have to pay 
for it.” She stayed a long time, and when 
she went back home the truck was gone. 
She walked up the stairs slowly and at 
each step she whispered, “It won't be 
there, it won’t be there.” When she 
looked around the kitchen the old ice- 
box was gone and in its place stood 
the refrigerator. It stood there, superior, 
towering over her, and it had not a 
scratch, not even a dent. 

“Isn’t it beautiful?” Mama said. 

Emily looked at its gleaming white- 
ness and said sadly. “It’s pretty.” 

“Don’t you like it?” asked Mama. 

“Yes,” she answered with indifference. 

“Papa will be so happy we have it,” 
said Mama. 

“Do you 
Emily. 

“I’m sure he will be. I know your 
Papa.” 


really think so?” asked 
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After she had finished setting the 
table for supper, Emily went downstairs 
to wait for Papa. She wished everything 
could be changed. She wished they were 
rich so they could buy eight refrigera- 
tors and pay cash for all of them. When 
she saw him turn the corner, her heart 
began to swell. She wanted to cry out, 
“Oh, Papa, I’ve helped to fool you and 
make you owe more money. I didn’t 
mean to, but I couldn’t tell.” She didn’t 
cry out. She watched him come closer 
and felt her heart beating in her chest, 
her throat, and inside her ears. 
When he reached the house he took 
her hand. “How’s my little girl?” he 
asked. She couldn’t speak. “Is anything 
the matter?” he asked. 
“No, Papa,” she said slowly. 


HEY walked upstairs hand in hand. 

When they opened the door, Mama 
was at the stove. She turned half-way 
around and said, “Hello, Stephan.” 
As he closed the door he saw it. He 
looked at it for a while, his forehead 
wrinkled in disbelief. Then he walked 
over and stood right in front of it. He 
ran his open hand across its gleaming 
front. ““T'wenty-four months to pay,” he 
said, and his voice sounded flat. He was 
quiet then, and he didn’t say anything 
all through supper. When he finished 
eating, he took the newspaper and went 
to the parlor. 


Emily paraded behind him 
to the living room 
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“He doesn’t like it, Mama,” said 
Emily, as they cleared the table. 

“Oh, sure he does,” said Mama. 

“But why doesn’t he say so?” asked 
Emily. 

“He will,” said Mama. 

“Maybe if we show him how the ice 
cubes work in water to make it nice and 
cold he’d like it,” said Emily. “Can I 
give him a glass of ice water, Mama?” 
begged Emily, desperately wanting to do 
something to please him. 

Mama took out a tray of cubes, put 
three in a glass and filled it with water. 
“Don’t spill it,” she said. 

Emily went to the parlor. She was 
standing next to him before he looked, 
up. “Papa, the refrigerator makes ice 
cubes and ice cubes make water real 
cold. I brought you some.” 

He took the glass from her and said, 
“Thank you, sweetheart.” He drank 
some. “Mum, that’s cold,” he said and 
put the glass down on the floor. 

“Just think, Papa, how wonderful it 
will be not to worry about the water 
running over—and you won't have to 
bend to empty the pan,” said Emily, 
hoping he would agree. “Maybe you 
can ask for a raise—just enough to make 
the payments, huh Papa?” she asked. 

He reached out and touched her face. 
He was smiling now. “Sure,” he said. 
“On Monday I'll go in and say, ‘Mr. 
Simonek, I think I need a raise, and 
my little girl thinks I need a raise, and 
I have to pay for our new refrigerator.’ 
How’s that?” 

“Mama,” she shouted, “Papa’s going 
to get a raise to pay for our refrigerator.” 

He laughed and wasn’t angry any 
more. He got up and went to the kitchen. 
Emily followed him. Mama was at the 
sink, washing the dishes. She turned and 
said, “You do like it, don’t you, Stephan?” 
and her voice was soft and pleading. 

Papa put his hands on her shoulders 
and kissed the side of her face. “You 
must have wanted it a lot.” 

“Yes, Stephan. And now you won't 
need to worry about the water running 
over any more.” 

“And you won’t get mad at the iceman 
any more,” said Papa. 

“The payments are only two dollars 
a week. We spend a dollar for ice,” said 
Mama. 

“I guess we can manage to pay for 
it,” he said, and put his arms around 
her waist. “As long as you're happy 
with it.” 

Emily stood watching them. Then she 
leaned up against the refrigerator and 
thought happily, “Papa, I love you.” 
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Baghdad College—a senatorial plane flew over 


HAPPENED to be in Baghdad some 
| months ago while a group of Ameri- 
can senators were touring the Middle 
East to “study conditions” in that 
troubled and strategic area. The august 
lawmakers from Washington deplaned 
at Baghdad on a Thursday afternoon. 
That evening, in the spacious gardens 
of the American Embassy, they were the 
guests of honor at a diplomatic recep- 
Prominent figures from various cir- 
cles of Iraq’s public life had been in- 
ited to meet them. The soft and starlit 
Baghdad night evokes a friendly infor- 
on such occasions. So Father 
Madaras, Rector of Baghdad College, 

not surprised when he was called 
he Iraqi Prime Minister to join him 
was talking with the leader of the 


tion 


matlity 
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Associate Editor of Jesuit Missions, was 
formerly Dean of Baghdad College. From 
1943 to 1946 he was secretary to the Apos- 
tolic Delegate of Egypt and Palestine. 
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senatorial group. There was occasion for 
surprise, however, when the Prime Min- 
ister, with a friendly arm about the good 
Father’s shoulder, paid this significant 
tribute to the school: “Senator F...... : 
when you return to the United States, 
I want you to thank the American peo- 
ple for having sent these Fathers to us 
to help educate our young men. They 
are conducting the finest school in Iraq.” 
That was a gracious compliment: 
spontaneous, sincere, and all the more 
effective because only a few hours be- 
fore, the worthy senators had dismissed 
a suggestion of our Ambassador that a 
visit to Baghdad College would be worth 
their while. Of course, they had much 
to do and very little time. They rea- 
soned that the local situation could best 
be appraised by their plunging into a 
more definitely native environment. 
The reader might be interested to 
know—at the cost of a brief digression— 
just what that plunge into native en- 
vironment meant in terms of actual ex- 


One of the finest jobs to 
build American prestige in the 
Middle East is being done by 


American Jesuits at Baghdad 


by 
FRANCIS W. ANDERSON, 
S.J. 


perience. Two of our senators spent the 
afternoon hunting gazelles in the desert 
around Baghdad. But we must assume 
that the thrill of the chase was only sec- 
ondary to their opportunity to survey 
at firsthand the impact of the desert on 
Iraq’s agrarian economy. Two other sen- 
ators went souvenir hunting in the na- 
tive bazaars. But where else could they 
have studied to better effect the market- 
ing processes of oriental commerce? An- 
other two, of scholarly turn of mind, 
probed into the rich deposit of Iraq’s 
ancient civilizations, spending the after- 
noon among the relics of six thousand 
years, impressively displayed in the Iraq 
Museum of Antiquities. The last mem- 
ber of the group, no doubt a rugged in- 
dividualist, remained in his air-condi- 
tioned quarters to catch up on corre- 
spondence. It is not known to what ex- 
tent the combined activities of the ob- 
serving senators added to our Govern- 
ment’s knowledge of the Middle East. 

It is gratifying to note, however, that 
the senators were not altogether unim- 
pressed by the local reputation enjoyed 
by Baghdad College. For on the fol- 
lowing morning, early arrivals on the 
campus were startled by the roar of a 
four-motor plane zooming over our roof 
tops. The senators, en route to Teheran 
for another one-night stand, had de- 
cided that a bird’s-eye view of the school 
was better than none at all. It might be 
embarrassing later if they should have to 
confess complete ignorance of an Amer- 
ican institution that commands such 
high esteem in a region where, at the 
present time, the prestige of America 
is singularly low. 

Ten years had rounded out between 
this incident and the time I had left 
Baghdad for work in other middle- 
eastern fields. Returning after this in- 
terval, 1 experienced that sense of won- 
der and surprised elation that comes to 
a far-roving member of the family when 
he returns to find a family favorite 
grown from uncertain and ailing child- 
hood into vigorous maturity. Certainly, 
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ten years ago no Prime Minister would 
have spoken in our praise. The school 
was still the object of official suspicion 
and the victim of countless irritations 
and annoyances, some petty, some griev- 
ous. Because of these, we had seen Chris- 
tian parents, apprehensive for the fu- 
ture of their boys, withdraw them from 
the school. We had seen our registration 
fall below the hundred mark, with an 
entering class of eight new students. 
Only a tenacious faith in Providence, 
sustained by the generosity of an anon- 
ymous benefactress, inspired us to erect 
two buildings and inaugurate the board- 
ing division at a time when, it was con- 
fidently hoped by Iraqi officialdom, we 
had seen the handwriting on the wall as 
Baltassar had seen it long before in 
neighboring Babylon. 

We owed our then unenviable posi- 
tion to the fact that to a Moslem coun- 
try, plagued by the memory of foreign 
domination, jealous of its recent inde- 
pendence, sensitive to its own internal 
weaknesses, we constituted a triple men- 
ace, being at once Americans, Catholic 
priests, and Jesuits. 

The war years were the turning point. 
When hostilities reached into the Medi- 
terranean area, the sons of ruling-class 
Moslems, for whom education abroad 
was traditional, were compelled to re- 
main in Iraq. Several of the more ven- 
turesome families of this class registered 
their boys at Baghdad College as a 
somewhat desperate experiment. The 
boys became enthusiastic propagandists 
for the school. Familiarity bred respect 
and knowledge dissipated suspicion. The 


American Jesuit Fathers actually became . 


popular. Soon there was scarcely a cab- 
inet minister or deputy in Parliament 





Sons of the desert chieftains and cabinet ministers get their first 


without a son or nephew in the school 
along with the sons of tribal chieftains 
from the desert. 

But nothing contributed more to the 
establishment of the school in popular 
esteem than the conduct of the Fathers 
during the rebellion of 1941. When all 
other foreign nationals took refuge in 
the American Legation and the British 
Embassy, the Fathers elected to remain 
at home between the two hostile camps 
and place their confidence, after Divine 
Providence, in Iraqi moderation. It was 
a bold venture when antiforeign feeling 
was running high. But it was a gesture 
of faith in. the Iraqis themselves. Both 
warring. factions, the anti-British and 
the anti-Axis, appreciated it as such. 
The Fathers and their property suffered 
not the slightest molestation. By Septem- 
ber, after peace had been restored, there 
was a flood of applications from promi- 
nent families wishing to register their 
sons in the school whose faculty had 
shown greater faith in Iraq than many 
of its own citizens. The high esteem won 
in that critical hour has not been les- 
sened. 

In the academic field, as well, the 
school has made its mark. It is only 
fifteen years since our pioneer graduates 
left us to carry the reputation of the 
school into wider circles. There were 
lean years when graduating classes num- 
bered scarcely a baker’s dozen. The 
fifteen-year total is still less than four 
hundred, and our oldest graduates are 
still in their middle thirties. But they 
have made a rich contribution to Iraqi 
life. 

Many a boy who had his first en- 
chanted glimpse through a microscope 
or his first thrilling experience with a 
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glimpse of science. But no one can measure the spiritual impact 
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test tube or resistance coil in our labora- 
tories is now an eminent physician, sur- 
geon, or engineer. The house surgeon 
at the Royal Hospital is one. Iraq’s 
most promising opthalmic surgeon is 
another. One of our graduates is a lec- 
turer at Edinburgh University School 
of Medicine. Another is lecturing in a 
medical school in our own Midwest. 
Iraq’s brightest young radio engineer is 
one of our graduates who completed his 
studies in New York and during the war, 
before returning to Baghdad, taught in 
our Navy schools. 

Textile engineering is a vital factor 
in Iraq’s developing economy, and Iraq 
has no more proficient expert in .this 
field than one of our graduates who 
finished his course with honors at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The list is far from complete, for in 
business and other fields our young men 
are taking high rank. 

It was in acknowledgment of that con- 
tribution that recent graduation exer- 
cises saw among the dignitaries on the 
guest platform the Minister of Educa- 
tion and three of his predecessors in 
the same cabinet post. Ten years ago, 
such public officials would have resorted 
to any device to escape a Baghdad Col- 
lege function. Friendly relations with a 
foreign school in that epoch could have 
compromised a government careerist. 


HE growth of the physical plant has 
been keeping pace with the school’s 
expanding prestige. In spite of the handi- 
caps to wartime building, a classroom 
annex was constructed, making it pos- 
sible to double the enrollment to its 
present five hundred mark. Ten years 
ago, when I left Baghdad, the newly 
completed Faculty and Boarders’ Resi- 
dence, providing for thirty boarders and 
fifteen Fathers, was adequate for cur- 
rent needs. My recent visit afforded me 
the thrill of seeing the opening of a 
second residence and the staking out of 
the lines for the new science building. 
The building program of Baghdad 
College really merits a special study to 
do it adequate justice and to reveal why 
the announcement of a new building 
project at the college arouses the imme- 
diate interest of local architects, crafts- 
men, contractors, and suppliers of build- 
ing materials. They all know that they 
will have something new to learn from 
these bewildering but accomplished am- 
ateurs for whom building is not a busi- 
ness but merely another phase of their 
apostolate of extending the Kingdom of 
Christ on earth. 

More difficult to assess than the prog- 
ress of a building program or the sound- 
ness of the intellectual training given 
to our students is the spiritual impact 
of our teaching on their lives. Yet it is 

(Continued on page 73) 





BIGOTRY IN THE U.S.A. 
La 


HERE are misguided persons who, 

using science as a weapon, wish to 
belittle Catholics and to spread hate for 
the Church. For example, the other eve- 
ning I was thumbing through a recently 
published téxtbook of biology for use 
in college courses when I came across 
the statement: “Under the Church’s 
domination of philosophy, during the 
Dark and Middle Ages, the theory [of 
evolution] was not developed. ...” The 
author implies that the Church was re- 
sponsible for strangling the growth of 
scientific learning. 

[ also recall discussing the problem of 
the existence of God with a rather well- 
known biologist, at a national conven- 
tion a few years ago. He remarked sev- 
eral times: “I do not understand how 
you can engage in biological research 
and still believe in God and in the 
teachings of your Catholic Church. The 
entire living and nonliving universe can 
be explained in terms of physics and 
chemistry. There is no need for postulat- 
ing God.” I told him that when he could 
give me scientific proof for the nonex- 
istence of God, I would become an 
athe ist 

When individuals wish to attack the 
Church, using science as a weapon, they 
almost invariably bring up the follow- 
ing problems: 
|. Her attitude toward the concept of 
organic evolution. 


Her opposition to eugenics and to 
birth control. 

Her demand that a Divine Creator be 
recognized. 


i. Her alleged opposition now and in 
the past to scientific investigation. 

Chere are other problems presented, 
ilso, but those enumerated are the most 
usual ones used against Catholics and 
the Church. It is the purpose of the pres- 
ent article to show that the force of these 
irguments stems from ignorance of the 
facts or from malicious distortion of the 
facts—in either case, from bigotry. 

Before one can evaluate intelligently 
these arguments, it is essential to have 
1 clear idea of what science is. Scientific 
method is a process of ascertaining the 
order of events in nature by repeated 
»bservations under controlled conditions 
with the view to predict the future. 
science is, therefore, materialistic in its 
object and in its method. It cannot deal 
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The Church asks 
MORE SCHEMCE 


The more the merrier. But is must be the 





real thing. Not a brash theory making man only 


a classier kind of two-legged beast 


by CHARLES G. WILBER 


with nonmaterial matters. It uses experi- 
ment or testing as a tool. The informa- 
tion that science gives us, although 
useful, is limited. We can never reach 
absolute truth by the scientific method 
alone. 

Why is this so? Simply because we 
are limited in our measurements by the 
very material tools that we use, and be- 
cause our most precise results are in 
terms of mean values. Suppose we wish 
to ascertain in a scientific manner the 
weight of a man’s extracted third molar. 
We weigh the tooth on a delicate bal- 
ance several times. Each time we obtain 
a slightly different value. We express the 
weight of the tooth as the average or 
mean of the various values. Is that mean 
value the absolutely true weight of the 
tooth? Is any other value? We do not 
know. We merely say that the mean 
value approaches the real weight of the 
tooth. 

This situation is true of all scientific 
results—they approach the absolute truth 
to a greater or less degree, depending on 
the preciseness of the measurements, 
but they never give us the absolute 
value. 

Finally (and scientists hate to be re- 
minded of this) every scientist begins his 
work with a profound act of faith: I 
believe that truth is attainable and that 
the scientific method will give me highly 
reliable information concerning the ma- 
terial universe. I believe that there is 
order in that universe, since I know the 
laws of physical nature only as observed 
order. 


Consequently, science as such can 
neither affirm nor deny God. The care- 
less statement, made too often in this 
atomic age, that “science” has done away 
with God is gratuitous and false. If we 
have evidence for the existence of a 
Supreme Being from other sources, phys- 
ical science itself in no way contradicts 
that belief. 

The concept of organic evolution is 
quite well established in the fields of 
biology and paleontology. It is safe to 
say that 99 and 44/100 per cent of pres- 
ent-day biologists hold that evolution is 
a concept adequately demonstrated and 
supported by observational data. No 
longer do biologists argue whether or 
not evolution took place; their argu- 
ments now are about the mechanisms of 
the evolutionary process. How extensive 
was and is evolution? What is its direc- 
tion? Is it progressive? 

This does not mean that the original 
Darwinian hypothesis of evolution is ac- 
cepted today. Quite to the contrary, Dar- 
win’s concept of the origin of species is 
now of historical interest only. 

In spite of the common but false state- 
ments (found even in recently published 
college texts in biology) that the Church 
has smothered the teaching and discus- 
sion of evolutionary biology, honest men 
must admit that “The Church of Rome 
has, with some notable exceptions, man- 
aged the problem of evolution with 
prudence and dignity, avoiding ex 
cathedra judgment, and chiefly reserv- 
ing its own opinion as to the origin of 
the human soul.” 
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The “notable exceptions” are unfortu- 
nate and usually are in the form of 
emotional pronouncements by those 
overenthusiastic Catholic priests and lay- 
men who are not well informed concern- 
ing scientific matters. 

It is important to give the lie to those 
who maintain that the Church prevents 
the discussion of evolutionary problems 
in Catholic institutions of learning. On 
page 368 of the 1950 General Catalogue 
of Saint Louis University, the following 
course is listed: Bl 103. “Evolution. A 
discussion of the principles of organic 
evolution and an explanation of the 
various theories of the mechanism of 
evolution.” Saint Louis University is 
controlled by the Jesuits, whom bigots, 
like Blanshard, would classify as ring- 
leaders in the thought-suppression army 
operated by the Pope. 

In the 1949-50 Catalogue of Courses 
published by the College of Mount Saint 
Joseph-on-the-Ohio, we find (p. 28) that 
in the General Biology course “the 
evidence for and factors in organic evo- 
lution” are considered. In the same cata- 
logue (p. 29) one finds listed “Genetics. 
A study of modern problems of heredity 
and of the theories of evolution.” Mount 
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Galileo and the Inquisition. Distorted into a libel against 


Saint Joseph is controlled by the Sisters 
of Charity, who wear distinctive 
tumes and consequently must be unsan- 
itary and reactionary, according to the 
Blanshard-type of bigot. 

These two Catholic institutions serve 
as examples of the fact that anti-Catholic 
bigotry is not too concerned with facts. 

When we come to the question of 
human evolution, we are faced with the 
Biblical Commission’s answer supporting 
the peculiaris creatio hominis; and the 
problem of original sin and its inheri- 
tance must be recognized. As a Catholic 
biologist, one is thoroughly scientific to 
say “the problem of man’s ancestry is 
still a decidedly open one, a riddle.” It, 
therefore, not seem unreasonable 
for the Church to caution her children 
to remember that the evolutionary origin 
of the human body from lower animals 
is only a hypothesis. To teach such an 
evolution today as a proven fact would 
be scientifically unsound. 

It is the Sunday supplement type of 
evolution (in which a regular progres- 
sion of forms from fish to man is stated 
to be the truth) that has caused concern 
to many Catholic apologists, for that is 
the type of evolution used by anti-Cath- 


cos- 


does 
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the Church 


olic bigots in their attacks. Such non- 
sense is not taken seriously by consci- 
entious scientists. It should also be 
apparent that discussions of the evolu- 
tionary origin of man’s soul cannot be 
scientific. Man’s soul is spiritual; it is 
nonmaterial. The scientific method is 
competent to deal only with the material 
universe. 

For many Catholics the word eugenics 
has an evil sound. And well it might, for 
too many eugenicists have made it syn- 
onymous with mass contraception. An 
all too common charge is that the 
Church is antiscientific and reactionary 
because she opposes biological improve- 
ment of the human race by “scientific 
methods.” These methods usually are 
sterilization of persons having undesir- 
able physical and mental characteristics, 
which are inheritable, and the extensive 
use of contraceptive procedures by ge- 
netically weak social groups. 

In a flagrantly. unscientific manner, 
the majority of American social work- 
ers (who try to deceive themselves and 
us that they are “social scientists”) con- 
sider economically poor social groups to 
be genetically wanting. Such an assump- 
tion is pure nonsense. 
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Usual Procedure 


» The small-town undertaker didn’t 
think it was very funny when he looked 
out one morning and saw a dead donkey 
on the lawn in front of his establish- 
ment. He went promptly to the police 
station to register a complaint. 

The boys in the station house thought 
it was a great joke and informed the un- 
dertaker that he would have to dispose 





of the body. 


first.”” 





“It’s all in the day’s work for you,” a sergeant remarked. “After 
all, you're an undertaker, aren’t you?” 

“I shall take care of the burial,” replied the victim. “But I 
thought it only proper to come around and inform the relatives 


—Eileen Houston 








Just what are the contentions of 
modern scientific biologists in regard to 
eugenics? J.B.S. Haldane, who certainly 
is no apologist for the Catholic Church, 
writes: “It is of utmost importance that 
the idea should not be spread abroad 
that we can improve the human race to 
any serious extent by sterilizing individ- 
uals who do not come up to certain 
standards . . . we are already beginning 
to persuade people with harmful dom- 


inants to refrain from reproduction, 
either by chastity or by contraception. 
We shall not improve the human race 


by compulsion. A prerequisite for doing 
so is the moralization of our sexual be- 
havior. . . .” It seems that such ideas, 
apart from contraception, are fostered 
by the Church. Birth control through 
voluntary continence presents no moral 
problem, and biologically it is sound. 
The motivation for such continence— 
love of Christ through love of neighbor 
is the only possible effective one. 


“\\F fundamental importance to the 
O implementation of a eugenical pro- 
gram is the state of our knowledge of 
human genetics. Haldane summarizes 
this point as follows: “Why, it may be 
asked, should we not encourage the 
breeding of rare and desirable genes as 
we can discourage the breeding of rare 
and undesirable ones? The answer is 
that we do not know of a single rare 
gene in man whose frequency we should 
increase . . . our analysis of the genetic 
basis of human abilities is so utterly 
rudimentary that we know nothing of 
them . Until even one such gene is 
known, it seems to me rather futile to 
talk about a program for positive eu- 
genics 

It is, obviously, quite clear that biolo- 
gical science gives no support to those 
who would improve the human race by 
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sterilizing defectives or by enforcing 
other birth control methods on groups 
who are “undesirable.” The attack on 
the Church as unscientific for opposing 
sterilization of defectives is itself unscien- 
tific and demonstrates a pitiful lack of 
information about the facts of modern 
genetics. 


T should be emphasized that the de- 

sire to improve physically the future 
human generations is good. Moreover, 
there are methods for doing it, once we 
know enough about human genetics, 
that are in harmony with Catholic teach- 
ings. Finally, eugenical methods which 
the Church condemns as immoral are 
known to be biologically ineffective or 
harmful. In fact, mass sterilization of 
defectives would result in suppressing 
the birth of many, many more superior 
individuals than of defectives. 

In contemporary studies of human 
populations, there is a favorite theory 
dealing with the relationship of popula- 
tion growth to means of subsistence. It is 
called neo-Malthusianism. It maintains 
that human beings are reproducing at a 
mad rate and that.soon our planetary 
natural resources will be unable to cope 
with the demand. 

The fancy-dan social workers have 
routinely a rather unimaginative solu- 
tion—mass birth control of a sort forbid- 
den by the Church. Our own territory 
of Puerto Rico is a favorite stamping 
ground for such “social scientists.” Ad- 
mittedly a vast majority of Puerto Ricans 
live in misery and economic chaos; ad- 
mittedly they have large families—so 
large that they cannot be supported 
properly. Well-fed social workers from 
the States invade the privacy of these 
poor relations, moan over their poverty, 
and then advise birth control. They be- 
wail the fact that the local Catholic 





pastors forbid their flock to have any- 
thing to do with them; and they con- 
clude that, in any land where the 
medieval Church holds power, “pro- 
gressive” population control is impos- 
sible. 

The facts, and we Catholics should 
love facts, do not support these neo- 
Malthusians. As our first example, take 
the population of our own country. 

A careful analysis of population 
growth in the United States shows that 
the human population increased in geo- 
metric progression between 1660 and 
1880 at an instantaneous compound in- 
terest rate of 2.9 per cent. By the year 
1880, however, the rate began to decline, 
and at the present time the over-all rate 
of population growth is dropping rap- 
idly. These facts are contrary to what 
the neo-Malthusians would have us be- 
lieve. 

Our population is leveling off, but 
our food production is skyrocketing, as 
we well know from the Government 
potato fiasco. We possess oil, coal, min- 
eral and land resources which will pro- 
vide for overabundance in the forseeable 
future. Alaska, a huge territory of virgin 
land, has not even begun its develop- 
ment. The Canadian Northwest is a 
vast potential source of food and min- 
erals. These are facts and not wild 
unscientific nightmares such as we ex- 
perience in Vogt’s recent book Road to 
Survival, which screams hysterically for 
more and better birth control. 

In countries such as India and China, 
the rapidly growing populations have 
long since outstripped the means of sub- 
sistence living. In these areas, starvation 
is the norm for the vast majority of the 
people. It is time that Catholic econo- 
mists face these facts and present reason- 
able solutions. Non-Catholic economists 
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Charles Darwin. His famous theory 
is now an antique scientific curio 
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have made their dim suggestion—mass 
birth control. It is my contention that 
their solution is impractical, ineffective, 
and biologically unsound. 

It is indeed strange that so little atten- 
tion has been paid to the ocean as a 
practically unending source of food ma- 
terials. The harvesting of plankton, 
kelps, and other sea-living organisms is 
possible. Millions of tons of this food 
are available and merely require the 





William Vogt advises sur- 
vival by birth control 


imagination and ingenuity of engineer- 
ing science for collecting and processing. 

It is quite irrational for social workers 
to preach birth control (a biologically 
inverted doctrine) and to damn Catho- 
lics for opposing it when proper scien- 
tific effort could readily feed any forsee- 
able world population. 

The human population problem 
should be solved by attacking the real 
difficulty—maldistribution of natural re- 
sources. In the United States, for ex- 
ample, we regularly have food surpluses 
which could be used to alleviate starva- 
tion elsewhere. If the energies of the 
birth control social workers were di- 
rected to the problem of propcr distri- 
bution of food and resources, there 
would be no reason for advocating the 
limitation of births by artificial means. 

In addition, the development of new 
sources of food (the ocean; synthesis 
from coal and petroleum) should be 
pushed to the utmost before even con- 
sidering the unbiological procedure of 
birth limitation. 

A favorite anti-Catholic line is that 
the Church opposes scientific research 
and development. In a desperate attempt 
to find a specific instance of such op- 
position, the attacker almost invariably 
brings up the case of Galileo, an Italian 
astronomer who lived during the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. He was a hot-headed individual 
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who was carried away by his apparent 
proofs that the earth moves around the 
sun. (Previous to that time popular 
belief held that the sun actually moved 
around the earth.) Unfortunately for 
him, he began interpreting various Bib- 
lical passages on his own initiative. He 
was told to limit his theorizing to phys- 
ical sciences—but he ignored the warn- 
ing. He was consequently silenced by 
the ecclesiastical authorities. A sensible 
account of the entire matter is given in 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (1948) volume 
9, pp. 979-981. At no time did the sen- 
tence against Galileo involve Papal in- 
fallibility. At no time was he prevented 
from investigating physical nature. After 
his skirmish with Rome, he went on to 
publish results of the following scientific 
discoveries: principles of mechanics, the 
moon’s diurnal and monthly librations, 
application of pendulum to regulation 
of clockwork, theories of impact, and 
others, Many scientists would welcome 
a suppression so productive of original 
contributions. 


HE Church is said to have opposed 

and strangled science during the 
Middle Ages. It is alleged that the Prot- 
estant Revolt broke the clerical shackles 
to intellectual freedom and permitted 
scientific progress to begin. 

The facts of history do not support 
these bigoted attacks. It was in this 
medieval period that such pioneers of 
science as Roger Bacon, Albertus Mag- 
nus (a saint), Bishop Grosseteste of 
Lincoln, and Leonardo Fibonacci 
studied and pursued scientific endeavors 
with: no opposition from the Church. 

The true scientist should never have 
an axe to grind. He does not care who is 
right but only what is true. He should 
be mentally passive in face of the facts 
of nature. Scientific knowledge is also 
like that—it is neutral. The manner of 
application of that knowledge, however, 
brings up many problems of right and 
wrong. 

Science as science can never be logi- 
cally used against Catholics. Many attacks 
against the Church as an opponent of 
science are really attacks against the 
moral rulings of the Church concerning 
an application of scientific information. 

Take for example the results of studies 
on human reproduction. If a woman has 
certain chronic kidney diseases, preg- 
nancies are medically contra-indicated 
for her. By means of a relatively simple 
operation the woman can be rendered 
sterile, or by means of an even simpler 
operation her husband can be sterilized. 
The Church is routinely attacked in the 
most violent manner for opposing such 
operations. We are told that she opposes 
the science of medicine when she takes 
such a stand. However, science as such is 
indifferent one way or the other; the 


application of these medical findings is 
opposed for moral reasons by the 
Church. 

Other studies of human reproduction 
have shown that by chemical or mechan- 
ical means the possibilities of conception 
can be increased markedly or decreased 
to almost zero. The Church is attacked 
for opposing the latter; again her stand 
is on moral, not scientific, grounds. 
Medical science as such is neutral to 
either application; science presents the 
information for us to use, which use in- 
volves moral considerations. These and 
other moral problems are discussed in 
another article of this series. 

At periodic intervals, anti-Catholic 
bigotry has arisen in this land of ours. In 
the present age of science, attempts to 
vilify the Church, by using science as 
the weapon of attack, have been made. 
In a recent book, noteworthy for its 
lack of factual reliability, Blanshard has 
gathered together many of the allegedly 
scientific arguments against the Church. 
It should be emphasized that nothing 
new has been presented. Old arguments 
have been given new labels and have 
been foisted on. those uninformed 
enough to be deceived. The book is 
typical of anti-Catholic propaganda: 
half-truths, distortion of facts, implica- 
tions with no basis in fact, and similar 
vicious methods of argumentation. 





Keystone Pictures, tne. 
J. B. S. Haldane, strange 
bedfellow of the: Church 


One insidious aspect of contemporary 
bigotry is its pseudoscholarly air of re- 
spectability. Elaborate “documentation” 
and fancy footnotes are in style with 
modern bigots. Such outward signs of 
scholarship and objectivity may fool 
those who wish to be fooled or those who 
lack critical abilities. Scholarly examina- 
tions of recent pseudoscientific attacks 
against the Church reveal the authors to 
be either pitifully ignorant, or malicious 
liars, or a little of each. 
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1951 Forecast 

“Play Ball!” That historic cry, so dear 
to the hearts and ears of all of us, is al- 
ready echoing and re-echoing across the 
land, so let’s get down to cases and strug- 
ele with our annual predictions of where 
the major league teams are going to fin- 
ish in the quest for glory on the dia- 
mond. It’s anniversary year in both the 
National and American Leagues,. with 
the senior circuit celebrating its seventy- 
fifth, and the American its fiftieth or 
Golden Anniversary. 

Che problem of predicting the finishes 
in the two leagues is a bit more compli- 
cated than usual because of the uncer- 
tainty of the times. The draft has already 
made inroads on the rosters of the big 
leagues, and the chances are that still 
more of the younger stars will be called 
before the season has run its course. 
Chis, therefore, is an imponderable fac- 
tor in any crystal-ball gazing. 

In the three years that your sports col- 
umnist has been predicting major league 
finishes for THe Sign, we have called the 
turn right in the National League, which 
should give us possession of the whole 
loop. In order we have called for the 
Braves, Dodgers, and Phillies to win, 
and they diligently responded in 1948, 
1949, and 1950 respectively. The Amer- 
ican League has been quite a problem, 
however, with our choices of the Yankees 
in 1948, and the Red Sox of 1949 and 
1950 failing, and the Cleveland Indians 
and the Yankees twice in a row winning. 

Which brings us up to 1951 and a 
brand new batch of selections. After due 
study of the many factors involved, here 
is our thought on the final standing of 


the clubs next October. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
1. Cleveland 1. Philadelphia 
2. Boston 2. New York 
3. Detroit 3. Brooklyn 
t+. New York 4. Boston 
5. Washington 5. St. Louis 
6. Philadelphia 6. Chicago 
7. St. Louis 7. Cincinnati 
8. Chicago 8. Pittsburgh 
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Surprised? So was I when I looked at 
them a second time, but yours truly has 
a feeling that the selections may not be 
so far off at that. So let’s take the teams 
one by one and study them. 


_. The Cleveland Indians 
The Cleveland Indians are picked to 


upset the dope in the American League 
on a fast, hard-hitting infield of Al 
Rosen, Bob Avila, Ray Boone, and Luke 
Faster; a solid outfield of Dale Mitchell, 
Larry Doby, and Bob Kennedy and Al- 
lie Clark; a sound pitching staff of Bob 
Lemon, Bob Feller, Early Wynn, Mike 
Garcia, and Steve Gromek. Catcher Jim 
Hegan is adequate and Al Lopez, the 
new pilot, should get plenty of mileage 
from the team, A couple of rookies from 
San Diego, infielder Orestes Minoso and 
outfielder Harry Simpson, may be a big 
help. Unlike the other contenders, the 
Indians don’t seem to have any glaring 
weakness, nor are they being pressured 
by Father Time. 


The Red Sox 
Most of the other prognosticators are 


going to give the Boston Red Sox one 
more try, but not yours truly, We see 
them coming home second. The acquisi- 
tion of Ray Scarborough, Bill Wight, 
and Harry Taylor should help the pitch- 
ing, but there are other deficiencies, in- 


_cluding old age. Vern Stephens will be 


a liability at short no matter how many 
runs he drives in, and Bobby Doerr, al- 
ways a great team man, can no longer go 
all the way. Ted Williams’ injured arm 
may respond but it is still a question 
mark, and Dom DiMaggio figures to get 
tired one of these years. Catching is also 
a problem. But old-fashioned slugging 
plus an improved mound staff should get 
the Fenway-Fusileers home second. 


The Detroit Tigers 
The Detroit Tigers had a royal chance 
in ’50, but they muffed it in the last 
couple of weeks. Now the best we can 
see for them is third. The pitching looks 
spotty and is loaded with “ifs.” Strong- 


armed Art Houtteman is in the service, 
and Hal Newhouser and Dizzy Trout, 
Tiger greats of other years, can’t be 
counted on for too much, ‘though both 
have stout hearts. Ted Grey and Virgil 
Trucks came down with sore arms last 
year and must be put in the doubtful 
class. The catching is weak and first base 
is still a problem. The rest are great. 
Kell, Lipon, and Priddy in the infield, 
and Evers, Groth, and Wertz in the 
outer garden are good enough for any 
team. 


The New York Yankees 

Picking the World Champions, the 
New York Yankees, to finish fourth is a 
sign of daring or something or other, but 
that’s where we think they'll end up. 
Advancing years are more of a threat to 
the Champs than any of the teams in the 
loop, but they're harder to shake off. 
The great DiMaggio has slowed down 
in center field and at the plate, too, First 
base is a scramble and a problem. Riz- 
zuto, a great player, is going on thirty- 
three, and can’t be expected to have an- 
other year like last. Alternate third 
baseman, Bobby Brown, is practicing 
medicine, and that fine little lefty, Ed 
Ford, is in the service, Starting pitchers 
Allie Reynolds, Tommy Byrne, and Ed 
Lopat are all in their thirties, which 
must pose some sort of a question. But 
the Yankees are the Yankees, and that 
means the greatest dynasty in baseball’s 
history. So don’t count them out. 


_. The Second Division 
The rest don’t rate as contenders. 


The Washington Senators were some- 
what of a surprise under the able han- 
dling of Bucky Harris last year, but they 
haven’t improved enough to challenge 
for the first division. Philadelphia should 
improve on its miserable showing of a 
year ago if for no other reason than that 
Jimmy Dykes will build a_ fire under 
them and get them moving. The=pitch- 
ing should be a lot better than it was. 

The St. Louis Browns are a collection 
of fading veterans and aspiring young- 
sters, but losses to the military will keep 
them from rising above seventh. The 
Chicago White Sox are picked to finish 
in the cellar because we can’t think of a 
team they can beat out. New Manager 


Paul Richards, a capable man, finds a 


big rebuilding job on his hands. 


The Philadelphia Phillies 
The National League figures to be the 


‘same tight battle to the wire, but our 


thought is that the Phillies have the 
pitching to do it again, and the National 
League is the league where pitching tells 
the story. The defending champs have 
lost Curt Simmons to the service and his 
loss will be felt. But the slack should be 
taken up by improvement in the young- 
sters Bubba Church, Ken Johnson, and 
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Bob Miller, all of whom showed much 
promise in the tough campaign a year 
ago. Robin Roberts, the strong-arm win- 
ner of twenty games, including the pen- 
nant clincher, will be back and, of 
course, the redoubtable Jim Konstanty 
will be toiling in the bull pen. No one 
expects the league’s most valuable player 
to toil in seventy-four games again, but 
the feeling here is that he won’t have to, 
that Russ Meyer and Ken Heintzelman, 
disappointments of a year ago, will re- 
turn. to winning form. The rest of the 
team is the same and with a tough win 
under their belts, youngsters like Ham- 
ner, Goliat, Jones, and Ashburn should 
show improvement, 


The New York Giants _ 
The New York Giants were a mighty 


strong team when the 1950 season came 
to a close; in fact, at the end they were 
the strongest. Unfortunately, they got off 
to a bad start which cost them dearly. 

This season they should get off well 
and battle all the way, However, I don't 
think they have enough mound strength 
to cop the bunting. Maglie, Jones, Jan- 
sen, and Hearn are not enough to carry 
them through in this day of the lively 
ball. The outfield must remain a ques- 
tion mark until we see if Bobby Thom- 
son can return to his form of other 
years. Right field is also doubtful. Also 
one must wonder if Eddie Stanky’s legs 
can carry him through another grueling 
campaign. Behind the bat, the New 
Yorkers are well fixed with Wes West- 
rum, Ray Noble, and Sal Yvars. It’s a 
good team, hits well, runs well, and has 
a lot of spirit. It could cop the pennant; 
in fact, it could make a runaway of the 
race if it gets all the breaks, but we don’t 
think it will and that it will settle into 
second behind the Phillies. 


- The Brooklyn Dodgers 

The Brooklyn Dodgers are perennial 
choices to win and probably will get the 
nod of most experts again this year, but 
we think they are a team that has passed 
its peak. Captain Pee Wee Reese has 
been one of the great players during the 
last decade, but he has started to slow up 
and the slowdown may be accelerated 
this year. Jackie Robinson, a great hit- 
ter, also may find it difficult to cover ter- 
ritory the way he once did. Pitching, or 
rather the lack of it at the right time, 
cost the Brooks the flag in 1950. Don 
Newcombe should be great, and Joe 
Hatten and Preacher Roe should supply 
their share of the wins, but beyond them 
it is conjecture on the hill. A return to 
winning form by Ralph Branca would 
be a big help. The team’s strong points 
are behind the bat with Roy Campa- 
nella, first base with Gil Hodges, and in 
the outfield with Duke Snider, Gene 
Hermanski, and Carl Furillo. As with 
the Giants, everything would have to be 
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perfect for the Dodgers to win, and 
that’s not likely. Before the season is half 
over, pilot Charley Dressen may be dust- 
ing off that old Brooklyn refrain “Wait 
till next year.” Hey, what am I saying? 


The Boston Braves 

In Warren Spahn (21-17), Johnny 
Sain (20-13), and Vern Bickford (19-14), 
the Boston Braves have three of the 
finest pitchers in the league, but they 
don’t have too much else to go with 
them, The rest of the team has to be re- 
built. Stars and former stars like Bob 
Elliott, Sid Gordon, Willard Marshall, 
and Buddy Kerr must be nominated as 
doubtful. propositions at this stage of 
their careers. Manager Billy Southworth, 
one of the game’s best, may have trouble 
keeping the Braves in the first division. 


The St. Louis Cardinals 
In preseason predictions from 1940 to 


1950, you had to figure on the St. Louis 
Cardinals as the team to beat. But time 
has taken its toll of the once high-flying 
Red Birds, and the chances are that new 
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Sal Maglie 

manager Marty Marion will find the 
team finishing in the second division for 
the second year in a row. The great Stan 
Musial is still there and should be as 
great as usual, but names like Slaughter, 
Pollet, Brecheen, and Marion himself no 
longer cause the rest of the league to 
quake. It looks like a long, hot summer 
in St. Louis. 


The Chicago Cubs 
The Chicago entry in the National 
League is another of the many teams 


trying to rebuild, but the Cubs, like 
most of the others, have quite a way to 
go. The pitching situation is desperate, 
with only ex-Yankee Frank Hiller (12-5) 
sporting a good record last year. There 
isn’t much you can say about the rest 
of the team without seeing them in ac- 
tion a few times. Frankie Frisch will 
drive them hard and get a lot of mileage 
out. of them, but there will be many an 
evening when he will wish he was back 
on his porch in New Rochelle dreaming 
about the old Gas House gang in St. 
Louis. 


_ . The Cincinnati Reds 
Pitching is the forte of the Cincinnati 


Reds but Manager Luke Sewell doesn’t 
have much else to go with it. Fellows 
like Ewell Blackwell, Howie Fox, Ken 
Raffensberger, Herman Wehmeier, and 
Willie Ramsdell might be twenty-game 
winners with a contender, but with the 
Reds, it’s tough sledding. Ted Kluszew- 
ski is solid at first base, but aside from 
alternate catcher Johnny Pramesa, the 
team has no three-hundred hitter. 
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The Pittsburgh Pirates 
The Pittsburgh Pirates shouldn't fin- 


ish last but they did it last year, and 
there is no law which says they won't do 
it again. The great Ralph Kiner will be 
banging away at Babe Ruth’s home-run 
record of sixty again and he'll get some 
help from Wally Westlake in the home 
run department, but all in all it was not 
a pretty picture that greeted Branch 
Rickey when he arrived from Brooklyn. 
Still, the Mahatma is used to winning 
teams, so “watch out!” 
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Junior's 
\ew 
Protessor 


by JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


i 


it offers too many courses in 
cunplay, cattle rustling, and 


interplanetary hokum 


\ EAR or’so ago, the New York 
i\ mes printed a story about a New 
jersey schoolteacher who, growing tired 
ympeting with Hopalong Cassidy 
attention of her pupils, quit her 
und went out to teach in Nevada 
television had not yet penetrated. 
low can I compete with Hopalong 
’ she asked her Board of Edu- 

[ have the feeling that my pupils 

me to go into a song-and-dance 


teacher was not alone in her 

tion. Educators all over the coun- 

ve expressed alarm over the mes- 

ng influence of commercial tele- 

) the nation’s school population. 

alize they have only a slim 

of fixing little Johnnie’s atten- 

the three R’s when his mind is 

in re-enacting a stage holdup 

mn television the night before, 

should have been doing his 
TK. 

before the advent of television, 

ly took no little prodding to get 

to open his schoolbooks; now, 

is a television set in the home, 

no amount of prodding does any good. 

From supper until bedtime, Johnnie 


Young America sweats it out 


loses himself in a two-dimensional world 
peopled by stage murderers, robbers, 
arsonists, crooks, and slapstick comedi- 
ans. If the books get any attention at 
all, it’s after Johnnie has been emotion- 
ally exhausted by the excitements of the 


_ television screen, By comparison, the 


adventures of Captain Miles Standish 
seem pale indeed, and they make little 
impression on Johnnie’s overcrowded 
mind. Next day in the classroom, he can 
only look blank when the teacher asks 
him what role this famous colonist 
played in the history of his country. 

Perhaps even the exploits of Miles 
Standish would capture Johnnie’s at- 
tention if they were presented to him on 
the television screen in conjunction with 
the cold, repelling type of the school 
history book. But seldom would he en- 
counter any historical character on the 
programs presented by the commercial 
television stations. 

What he is more apt to see was re- 
vealed in a fairly recent survey of a 
week’s programs, from 6 to 9 P.M., in 
Los Angeles, by the Southern California 


‘servers logged: 91 murders, 7 stage hold- 


Ewing Galloway 


with Hopalong and Howdy 


Association for Better Radio and Tele- 
vision. There were no crime programs 
on one station. On the others the ob- 


ups, 3 kidnappings, 10 thefts, 4 burg- 
laries, 2 cases of arson, 2 jailbreaks, one 
murder by explosion of 15 to 20 people, 
and two suicides. In addition, there were 
cases of assault and battery too numer- 
ous to tabulate. Much of the action was 
in saloons. There were brawls by the 
score, also drunkenness, crooked judges, 
crooked sheriffs, and crooked juries. 
Spokesmen for the television industry 
defend these programs by asserting that 
they are what the people want. Possibly 
the industry is right. It may be that 
crime and criminals, crooks and crooked 
public officials, have a perverse fascina- 
tion for adults as well as for children. 
How else can one explain the spectacle 
of an estimated twenty million people 
entranced for days by the screen parade 
of crooks and gamblers with their sordid 
tales of illegal gains and bribery of pub- 
lic officials before the Kefauver Com- 
mittee. What shook the television pro- 
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grammers was the discovery that the real 
thing was better box office than make- 
believe. But the Kefauver show con- 
vinced them that they had been serving 
up the right fare. 


FFORTS to induce television stations, 

who acknowledge responsibility to 
no one but the stockholders, to change 
the character of programs, particularly 
during the hours when children listen, 
have proved notably unsuccessful. The 
sponsors of the Los Angeles survey com- 
plained to Wayne Coy, chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
that not one of the stations carrying the 
offensive programs had indicated a de- 
sire to improve them. The files of the 
FCC are bulging with protests against 
the predominance of “westerns” and 
crime dramas, but the commission is 
powerless to act, since the law under 
which it operates specifically forbids 
censorship of programs. 

“You can accuse us of being lenient,” 
said Commissioner Frieda B. Hennock 
recently, “but believe me, by withhold- 
ing a few licenses we could not ensure 
better programming. You are looking to 
the wrong place. The affirmative job 
must rest ultimately on the broadcasters 
and the public. 

“We have got to get some people into 
broadcasting who are interested in bene- 
fiting the public, and we have to get the 
public interested in benefiting itself. 

“Television at this moment is right at 
the crossroads. Events within the imme- 
diate future, in my opinion, may very 
well determine whether TV becomes a 
national threat or a national blessing.” 


What Miss Hennock meant was that 
the FCC was about to open up for licens- 
ing all the spectrum space available for 
television, both. in the very high fre- 
quency band now in use and the ultra- 
high frequency band whose use depends 
upon future perfection of engineering 
techniques. From 2,000 to 2,500 stations 
are all that can be accommodated in 
both bands, and once they are handed 
out there probably will be no frequen- 
cies for future assignment. If the TV 
screens were not to continue to be al- 
most completely dominated by “west- 
erns” and crime dramas, it was up to 
educators to stake out a claim upon the 
new frequencies while they were still 
available. From experience they knew 
well that they could expect little time 
for educational programs. 

While educators had been quick to 
realize the adaptability of both radio 
and television to education, they had 
been slow to demand a share of the 
available channels. They missed the boat 
when radio came into general use in 
1920. The universities applied for li- 
censes promptly enough, and by 1925 
were operating 171 stations. But the 
commercial stations gradually crowded 
them out; by 1941 only thirty-four of 
the original 171 stations were still in 
operation. Subsequently, the education- 
al institutions spent a great deal of effort 
and money to win back their channels. 
It was too late; they had lost out. 

With this experience in mind, the edu- 
cators are now ‘engaged in a determined 
effort to get a firmer grip upon a share 
of the as yet unreserved television fre- 
quencies. Already they have a foot in the 
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Harris & Ewing 
Frieda B. Hennock, first woman member of F.C.C., 
fights to freeze some TV channels for education 


door and they hope to become better 
established in the television spectrum 
before it is completely assigned. 
Education’s battle—and it is a battle, 
for the commercial operators are putting 
up a stiff opposition—is being waged by 
a group of educational organizations, 
including the American Council on 
Education, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
and the National Association of Educa- 
tion by Radio. In their fight for a place 
ir. the television spectrum, they have a 
powerful supporter in Earl J. McGrath, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


OWARD the end of last year, this 
group filed a petition with FCC ask- 
ing that one very high frequency station 
be reserved for each of the 168 metro- 
politan areas of the country and one for 
each of the 46 major educational centers 
having a school of higher education with 
enrollment of from 1,000 to 5,000 stu- 
dents, The group also asked for 20 per 
cent of the ultrahigh frequency channels. 
At the moment all television programs 
are carried in the very high frequency 
band for which the 12,000,000 sets in 
American homes are presently adapted. 
The extent to which the more recently 
explored ultrahigh frequency channels 
will be susceptible to exploitation is not 
exactly known. But to make sure that 
education gets its share of the new band, 
as it comes into use, the educational 
group asked that approximately 20 per 
cent of the ultrahigh frequency channels 
be set aside for school programs. 

In New York and Los Angeles, where 
all seven of the available very high fre- 
quency channels have been assigned, the 
educators asked the FCC to require com- 
mercial licensees to devote a portion of 
their time to educational programs. 

Up to the time that the FCC an- 
nounced it would reopen the spectrum 
for licensing in the spring of this year, 
colleges and school systems had been 
only mildly active in educational tele- 
casting. Of 107 TV broadcasting stations 
licensed until then only one had been 
assigned to an educational institution— 
WOI-TV at Iowa State College. How- 
ever, some fifty-five other universities, 
four medical schools, nineteen public 
school systems, and two public libraries 
have had experience in presenting edu- 
cational telecasts over commercial sta- 
tions. 

In New England, Harvard, Boston 
College, Northeastern University, Tufts 
College, and Boston University formed 
the Lowell Institute Broadcasting Coun- 
cil to present programs on housing, city 
planning, and other subjects over com- 
mercial outlets. Yale has specialized in 
writing and producing television shows 
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in New Haven. Amherst College gave 
a TV performance of Shakespeare in the 
Folger Library in Washington, doing 


Romeo and Juliet with a student cast in 
the spring of 1949. 

Co-opcrating with New York’s TV 
stations, New York University, Colum- 
bia, Hunter College, Queens College, 


Brooklyn College, and Fordham have 
produced both musical and dramatic 
programs. Columbia and Fordham offer 
courses in television. At Princeton the 
Triangle Club, using nearby TV sta- 
tions, puts on original plays. The Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania has pioneered 
closed-circuit television within its medi- 
cal school to present the intricacies of 
surgery and the treatment of bodily ills 


to its interns and students in training. 

Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more put on the first telecast of its latest 
developments in surgery and medicine 







Wayne Coy, F.C.C. chair- 


man, cites lack of censorship 


for the American Medical. Association 
Meeting in Washington. The Catholic 
University of America in Washington 


presented plays for the Columbia Broad- 

Company's color experiments, 
the plays being acted by the university's 
school of dramatic art. In the 
West, Creighton University, at Omaha, 
has presented some of the best science 
programs in the nation. 

Among the public school systems 
which have pioneered in introducing 
television to the schoolrooms, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore have had the most 
notable success, These programs are 

closely studied by school systems 
isewnere. 

But all these efforts, commendable 
though they are, are dependent upon 
the commercial TV stations, which, as 
commercial programs expand, are less 
and less disposed to make time available. 

What the colleges and the school sys- 
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tems want and need is stations of their 
own. At this writing, twelve institutions 
of higher learning are ready for build- 
ing and construction permits in tele- 
vision as soon as they can get the neces- 
sary operating licenses from the FCC. 
In this group are Georgia Institute of 
Technology, the State University of 
Iowa, Loyola University (New Orleans), 
St. Louis University, Cornell University, 
Harding College, the Lewis College of 
Science and Technology at Lockport, 
Ill, Ohio State University, Michigan 
State College, the University of Illinois, 
the University of Southern California, 
and Concordia College in Missouri. 
The value of television as an adjunct 
to formal methods of education can 
hardly be questioned. Within the span 
of ten minutes, for example, the entire 
life cycle of a bean plant can be de- 
picted upon the screen. By magnification 


U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
Earl J. McGrath, backer 
of study via TV 


Acme Photos 


ir. both the taking of the picture and in 
the projection, the screen can show the 
movement of corpuscles of blood through 
the capillaries. In the same way chemical 
reactions can be more vividly depicted 
than in the ordinary laboratory experi- 
ment. 

Particularly useful is the screen in 
helping students acquire physical skills. 
Studies based on the use of training 
films in industry during the war indi- 
cated that lathe workers with the use of 
films could learn in one week as much 
as they had previously learned in three 
weeks with the usual type of instruction. 

In the teaching of history, geography, 
and the drama, the screen has almost 
unlimited possibilities if handled with 
skill and imagination. 

Presenting the case of television in 
education, the spokesmen for the edu- 
cational groups had no difficulty per- 
suading members of the FCC that tele- 





vision could perform a useful function 
not only for the youth but for the adults 
of the country. 

The point the pleaders had to stress 
was that education’s right of access to 
this highly desirable medium of commu- 
nication should not be made dependent 
upon education’s ability to utilize im- 
mediately all of the channels for which 
reservation was being requested. The 
universities lost out in radio because 
they lacked the funds, the skilled per- 
sonnel, and the experience to make full 
use at once of the time alloted to them. 

‘Development of television facilities, 
more costly than radio and requiring 
even a higher degree of skill on the part 
of teachers and program directors, will 
take even more time. In fact, it may be 
decades before the’ universities and 
school systems are able to take up and 
use all the channels the educational 
organizations asked the FCC to set aside 
for them, But this was no reason, the 
spokesmen for education argued, why 
the channels should be handed over to 
eager bidders from commercial television. 


N the whole, education’s advocates 

received a sympathetic hearing from 
FCC, Chairman Coy and Miss Hennock 
had long been upholding the claim of 
education to a share in the nation’s tele- 
vision spectrum. At the end of the hear- 
ings, the commission announced that it 
proposed to reserve for education 82 
very high frequency assignments . and 
127 ultrahigh frequency assignments. In 
other words, since the ultrahigh fre- 
quency band is not immediately usable, 
the educational organizations got less 
than half what they asked for. 

Even this, however, was a notable vic- 
tory for the colleges and the school sys- 
tems. But it did not satisfy the educators. 

They promptly appointed a joint com- ~ 
mittee of the petitioning group to evalu- 
ate the commission’s order and to pre- 
pare another presentation in support of 
the original request. 

The question still remains: will the 
universities and the public schools, now 
that they have a foothold in the TV 
spectrum, be able to compete with the 
type of entertainment supplied by the 
commercial broadcasters? Skeptics will 
ask, “Suppose the schools do put on 
high-brow programs, do you think they 
will wean Johnnie away from Hopalong 
Cassidy?” Perhaps not, completely. But, 
at least, Johnnie will have a chance to 
see another world along with the seamy, 
make-believe world of commercial tele- 
vision. 

As Miss Hennock puts it, “With edu- 
cational telecasters to serve them, listen- 
ers will then have true freedom of 
choice. I firmly believe that there will be 
an enthusiastic, loyal, and large audi- 
ence for the educators.” 
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Your Excellency: 

It seems an unconscionable thing to 
disturb your peace, won so gloriously 
there in the arena at Rome almost nine- 
teen centuries ago. To be sure, you've 
had quite a long rest since then. I would 
not be disturbing it even now but for 
the fact that this sick old world is, to the 
contrary, far from peace; and if you will, 
I’m sure you can do something about it. 

I’m encouraged by the thought that 
you are probably more tolerant of dis- 
turbers of the peace than others—for in 
your time, as a Bishop, you had to deal 
with so many! You may regard me, then, 
as just another disturber—one of those 
who is forever saying: “I intend to take 
it up with the Bishop!” They belong to 
every age, even as they did to yours. 

.But it’s not alone because of your 
ecclesiastical position that I’m writing 
you; it’s also because you are the only 
early martyr I have so far discovered 
who, with his fate definitely sealed, 
actually wrote down in advance what it 
feels like to be a martyr. But first I must 
be very frank with you, Saint Ignatius. 
For the longest time, I was quite un- 
aware of your existence. I thought there 
was only one Saint Ignatius, who was 
born in Spain many centuries later than 
you. Now whose fault this was, I’m not 
sure. In any case, Your Excellency, it’s 
been a wonderful thing, at last, to make 
your acquaintance. 

Confidentially, isn’t it very hard for 
a Bishop to become a saint? The poor 
souls have so much to contend with. Of 
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course, martyrs automatically become 
saints— yet I believe that, even had you 
not been a martyr, you still would have 
been a saint, so holy and beautiful was 
your life. 

It is fascinating to reflect how early 
is your position in the long Apostolic 
succession—and that you were conse- 
crated bishop by the two greatest of the 
Apostles, even by Peter and by Paul. 
These deemed you worthy to become 
Bishop of the Church in Antioch which 
they themselves had established in those 
early tumultuous years closely following 
the Resurrection. 

Antioch, a part of the Roman Empire, 
was what Paul said of Tarsus: It was “no 
mean city,” being considered fit by the 
Emperors themselves as a place of so- 
journ. What a distinguished see you 
held! For Saint Peter had been its first 
Bishop. Only one other had intervened 
between him and you—Evodius. And it 
was in Antioch that the followers of 
Christ were first named “Christians.” 

Certain books tell us that you were 
born in Syria around the year fifty—but 
I very much hope they are mistaken 
about the date, for I would like to think 
that it was actually earlier by some 
twenty years. I long to believe the tradi- 
tion that you were the little child em- 
braced. in the arms of Jesus, as related 
in the Gospel of Saint Mark. 

As you recall, the Master and His 
disciples had just passed through Galilee. 
“And they came to Capharnaum, And 
when they were in the house, He asked 











them: ‘What did you treat of in the 
way?’ But they held their peace, for on 
the way they had disputed among them- 
selves which of them should be the 
greatest. And sitting down, He called 
the Twelve, and saith to them: ‘If any 
man desire to be first, he shall be the 
tlast of all, and the minister of all.’ And 
taking a child, He set him in the midst 
of them. Whom, when He had embraced, 
He saith to them: ‘Whosoever shall 
receive one such child as this in My 
name, receiveth Me.’ ” 

Please tell us that you were that child, 
Saint Ignatius! Almost you do, for in 
those wonderful letters you have left us, 
you wrote plainly of yourself: “Ignatius, 
who is also called Theophorus.” Now 
scholars have a way of translating 
“Theophorus” as ‘“God-bearer”—and 
while I dare not dispute them, yet if I 
like, I can quietly believe that it really 
means “one borne by God.” (Sometimes 
it’s very comforting not to be a scholar.) 
And while I’m sure you always bore the 
Lord Christ in your heart, I think it was 
because He had first lifted you up when 
you were a little child. How indeed, 
could you ever forget that, dear Saint 
Ignatius? It was sufficient to sweeten a 
whole lifetime. 

Certainly something had sweetened it; 
had implanted in you that “desire to be 
last” which paradoxically resulted in 
your being first, as Bishop of Antioch, 
and which kept your heart always as 
humble as a child’s. There was another 
factor, also. When you emerged from 








THE VALLEY OF PEACE 


by GEORG"A LOYAL 


This is her valley, who is Queen of Peace, 
Cradling her shrine, who is Love’s votaress. 
Here is repose and holiest delight, 

Healing of heart and sorrowing’s release. 

Here in this valley, where her presence dwells 
Veiled in the beauty that was wrought for her, 
Against her heart she folds our weariness 

And blends her sweetness with our cup of myrrh. 
This is her valley, whose petition wells 

Above our own, like incense in God’s sight, 

As over all our cares she bends her head— 
That head, both childlike and maternal, where 
Shine the twelve pleiad petals He has shed 
Among the shadows of her twilight hair. 





that childhood so loved by Our Lord, 
you became a disciple of His most be- 
loved Apostle, Saint John, who kept 
throughout his life that same ideal of 
childhood as taught by the Master—and 
who, when a very old man and too feeble 
to walk, was carried about so that he 
might utter to the grown-up people his 
one, brief sermon: “Little children, love 
one another!” 

It is pleasant to reflect that you were 
one who made warm friends of the sort 
to stand by you through all adversity— 
sometimes at the risk of their own necks. 
The most important of these was Poly- 
carp, who with you had been a disciple 
of Saint John, and who looked to you 
especially for guidance in his ministra- 
tion of the Church in Smyrna, of which 
he was Bishop. He was indeed “loving 
Polycarp,” as you called him—but I have 
a great affection also for that other, 
humbler friend, a fellow countryman 
and simple follower of yours, whose 


devotion led him to accompany you all 
the time you were in chains. When you 
were a prisoner of the Romans, he was 
at your side throughout the long journey 


across Asia Minor to meet your martyr- 
dom in Rome. He stood by until the 
end. That was, of course, Rheus 
Agathopus, of whom you write: “an elect 
man who is following me from Syria 
and has renounced this life.” 

I'm so glad there were many others 
also—for indeed, Saint Ignatius, you had 
need of friends. Those alternating 
periods of peace and persecution, so 
common to the early Church, must have 
been very hard on the nerves of a good 
bishop. For example, everything seemed 
to be going along serenely; your Church 
was growing by leaps and bounds, when 
suddenly the persecution of the Emperor 
Domitian hit you amidships, breaking in 
full fury upon the heads of the poor 
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Christians in Antioch and all Syria. It 
was sometime after the year 81, and was 
only to be ended by Domitian’s death 
in the year 96 after he had slaughtered 
thousands of Christians who had refused 
to pay him divine honor. 

When at last he died, I think your 
feelings were mixed: relief for your 
flock; and, inconsistently, regret for your- 
self that martyrdom had eluded you. 
But as you recall, peace was short-lived, 
for indifferent Nerva, the new Emperor, 
only reigned for fifteen months when 
Trajan, the soldier, took over. 

It is related that Trajan, about the 
year 106, exulting from his military vic- 
tories, determined to have the whole 
Empire united in one religion — worship 
of the Roman gods. He decreed that all 
who refused to offer sacrifice to these 
must die. 

- But as I see it, Saint Ignatius, he 
wasn’t really concerned about religion. 
He was concerned about the State, which 
is a religion of sorts—very bad sorts, 
if you look at those today who follow it, 
like the Communists in Hungary who 
have made a living martyr of Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Your early Roman Em- 
perors were of the same ilk. Things are 
so much more comfortable for dictators 
if everyone in their domain thinks exact- 
ly alike, worships exactly alike. Trajan 
was sure his laurel crown would fit with 
fewer pricks on the imperial brow, if 
slave and freedman were prevented from 
worshiping all sorts of strange, foreign 
deities, and would just settle down 
placidly to offering sacrifice to Jupiter 


- and Diana. Domitian, before him, had 


simplified everything by saying: “Just 
let everybody worship me. I am di- 
vine.” Nice, for the Emperor; but it 
must have startled some people, at least. 
The Romans of your time had no more 
concept of democracy with its freedom of 





worship than have the Communists today 
(although these are forever prating 
about “democratic processes”). But bad 
as they both were and are, I think that 
of the two, the Romans were more 
reasonable about the matter. 

So Trajan pushed up his laurel wreath 
to scratch his head for a moment. He 
had just recalled that this strange sect 
of Christianity which had suddenly 
flowed out of the East and was flooding 
certain parts of his Empire, taught that 
all men are equal. Horrible thought! 
Suppose the slaves should begin to be- 
lieve it? Settling the laurels again more 
firmly on his head, he set off for Antioch, 
whence a report had come that one 
Ignatius, whose followers had given him 
the curious title of “Bishop,” was leading 
the people there away from the state 
religion. As for you, I suppose you were 
simply delighted when you heard he was 
in town. Perhaps he could be induced to 
do what Domitian had failed to do—put 
you to death as a “witness” for Christ. 

Tradition tells us that he interviewed 
you personally, and that you enjoyed 
yourself tremendously, proclaiming Jesus 
Christ as the Son of the Living and 
Only God. 

Trajan knew that your exhortations 
had kept a multitude from obeying his 
edict—so under the circumstances, there 
wasn’t much he could do but order you 
put in chains. Because of your sanctity, 
you may have fancied the rest of it; but 
frankly, Saint Ignatius, I don’t. To be 
ordered to the arena in Rome, there to 
be torn asunder by wild beasts as a happy 
spectacle for the people, makes my blood 
turn to ice. To say the least, he had a 
mordant sense of entertainment. 


UT you literally ran after martyr- 

dom! And it was quite a run, from 
Antioch to Rome. You couldn't get there 
fast enough. As for me, I’m very glad 
the journey took long enough to permit 
you to write those wonderful letters 
along route—a priceless heritage of 
Christian tradition, handing down as 
they do the teaching of the Church, 
received by you directly from the Apos- 
tles, who in turn had received it directly 
from Our Lord. In them is laid down the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth, of the Holy 
Eucharist, of the Resurrection, of Bap- 
tism—and most emphatically, the divine 
authority of the bishops. Clear as a 
mountain stream runs the doctrine, from 
that day to this, as taught unequivocally 
by a long succession of bishops of the 
Catholic Church. 
’ Eusebius, whom we have to thank for 
your story, relates that you wrote seven 
letters in all while you were rushing 
headlong across Asia Minor toward that 
ghastly arena, bound by chains, and 
guarded by Roman soldiers to whom you 
frankly referred as “ten leopards.” The 
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milder and more submissive you were, 
the more vicious and brutal were they. 
As you put it yourself: “Now I become 
the more a disciple, for their ill deeds. 
. . - I long for the beasts that are pre- 
pared for me.” In your mind, those 
starved lions appeared tame in com- 
parison to your custodians. Poor Saint 
Ignatius! _ 

Curiously enough, the guards did not 
seem to object to your receiving visitors, 
and even delegations, along the the 
route. Everywhere you passed, throngs 
of Christians came to you, some from 
long distances—for you were already a 
famous man in all the Empire; and to 
the Christians themselves, a beacon light. 
Bishops came; and if they could not, 
sent emissaries and persons to serve you, 
to carry your letters back and forth. 
Perhaps Rome thought that the more 
who saw your humiliation in chains, the 
better would be the example to all 
tempted to defy the imperial edict. 


O THE Bishops’ emissaries carried 

back those letters to their Churches— 
to the Ephesians, to the Magnesians, to 
the Trallians, to the Romans, to the 
Philadelphians, to the Smyrnaeans; and 
finally, to your beloved Polycarp. It is 
cause for wonder that you could write 
them, dear Saint Ignatius, considering 
the hardships you were suffering, and 
with those “ten leopards” kicking you 
about from morning until night. 

What seems even worse to us was 
the ever-present vision of those hungry 
lions, their jaws agape, waiting for you 
in Rome. Such an unlovely prospect. 
The nightmare of what was to come, 
must have been horrific. Yet paradoxi- 
cally, you longed to reach Rome. And in 
the letters you sought comfort by re- 
peating, with such beauty, the Christian 
doctrine: “And the Virginity of Mary, 
and her giving birth, were hidden from 
the prince of this world, as was also the 
death of Our Lord. Three mysteries of a 
cry which was wrought in the stillness of 
God.” 

But it is your Epistle to the Romans 
which thrills me beyond all! There 
speaks the true martyr, the “witness,” 
the lover who understands that “greater 
love no man hath than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friend.” Your one 
terror was that others might prevent 
you. Above all, the Roman Christians, 
who were waiting to welcome the great 
Bishop of Antioch—he who had known 
Peter, and Paul, and John. You knew 
that if they would, they had a fair 
chance of preventing your martyrdom, 
since some were close to the Emperor. 
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All through the journey you were 
ridden by fear, lest at the last, you be 
cheated of the prize so coveted. And 
while I pity the passion of pleading 
which rings forth from that letter to the 
Romans, and which, like all passion, 
involved suffering, I cannot help being 
enchanted by its ardor. 

First you wrote how you had long 
prayed to see them, these Christians of 
Rome; and then added naively: “I have 
obtained more than I asked... .” (I'll 
say you had, when not only were you 
now to see them, but also to be eaten 
alive before their eyes!) And then 
tumultuously, you poured forth this 
plea: 

“For in bondage in Christ Jesus, I 
hope to greet you, if it be His will, and 
that I be found worthy to the end. For 
the beginning has been well ordered, if 
I may obtain grace to come unhindered 
to my lot. For I am afraid of your love, 
lest even that do me wrong. For it is 
easy for you to do what you will, but it 
is difficult for me to attain to God, if 
you do not spare me. . . . For neither 
shall I ever have such an opportunity 
of attaining to God; nor can you, if you 
be but silent, have any better deed 
ascribed to you. . . . Grant me nothing 





@ All is well done when we leave 
it to God, 





more than that I be poured out to God, 
while an altar is still ready... . 

“It is better for me to die in Christ 
Jesus than to be king over the ends of 
the earth. 

“Only pray for me for strength, both 


inward and outward . .. that I may not 
only be called a Christian, but also be 
found to be one... .” 


Then you faced up to the grim realism 
of the situation as you must have met 
it many times during the journey in 
the long, still watches of the night: 

“Suffer me to be eaten by the beasts, 
through whom I can attain to God. I 
am the wheat of God and let me be 
ground by the teeth of wild beasts that 
I may be found the pure bread of Christ. 
Rather entice the wild beasts that they 
may become my tomb, and leave no 
trace of my body, that when I fall 
asleep I be not burdensome to any. .. . 
Now I am learning in my bonds to give 
up all desires.” 

All but the desire of martyrdom. And 
of the seamy side of that, you had no 
illusions: 

“I pray that the beasts may be found 
prompt for me. I will even entice them 
to devour me promptly; not as has hap- 
pened to some whom they have not 
touched from fear; even if they be un- 
willing of themselves, I will force them 
to it. Grant me this favor. . . . Let there 


come on me fire, and cross, and struggles 
with wild beasts; cutting and tearing 
asunder, rackings of bones, mangling of 
limbs, crushing of my whole body, cruel 
tortures of the devil—that I but attain to 
Jesus Christ!” 

Well, after all that, the Roman 
Christians could do _ nothing but 
acquiesce. So when finally you arrived 
at the city gates, they came forth to greet 
you as a Saint. 

It is related that “great crowds assem- 
bled to receive the benediction of one 
who was practically already a martyr.” 
Close to you must have stood those 
faithful friends who had come the long 
way with you. The legend goes that it 
was on December 20, the last day of the 
public games. You arrived just in time, 
it would seem, for Trajan to climax the 
games with his biggest and best “show.” 

There at last in the Colosseum, dear 
Saint Ignatius, in the year 107 A.v., was 
your long desire fulfilled. I’m sure you 
entered the arena with firm step, your 
head held high, the radiance of fulfill- 
ment on your face. There, before a 
tumultuous throng and weeping friends, 
as a triumphant “witness” you poured 
out your blood for Christ. It is told that 
two fierce lions played their part—swift- 
ly, thank God! 

The faithful Rheus Agathopus_re- 
mained until the end. It was he and the 
deacon, Philo, whom you called “a man 
of good report,” who gathered up what 
remained of you and carried the relics 
back to Antioch, where they were in- 
terred outside the city gates, “not far 
from the beautiful suburb of Daphne.” 
Eventually they were taken back to 
Rome to rest in the Church of Saint 
Clement. 


RAJAN had taken your life, but you 

were more clever than he. You were 
not a bishop for nothing. It requires a 
lot more brains to be a bishop than an 
emperor. He thought by killing you he 
would destroy Christianity. But you 
knew your death would feed it with an 
everlasting flame. The Communists to- 
day, though not as nice as Trajan, are 
more subtle. Bent on precisely the same 
purpose as was he, they understand the 
value of keeping some of our great 
martyrs alive in a living death, such as 
Mindszenty and Stepinatz. They are 
more clever. In the case of Mindszenty, 
they have not killed the body. Rather, 
they have usurped that strong person- 
ality and broken that indomitable mind 
—the sin beyond all sins — even murder. 
It suits their purposes much better. 

So I write to ask you, dear Saint 
Ignatius, with your prayers to befriend 
him and all the others in this second 
age of martyrdom, who have patterned 
their lives and their courage so closely 
upon yours. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Does Money Talk? 


Have been engaged in a rather warm debate. Someone 
laims that only prominent people gain annulments; that 
she knows of a case returned from Rome to a certain dio- 
esan chancery, until $500 is paid “on the line.”—n. s., 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


In your contention that money is not a telling factor in the 
Church’s settlement of annulment cases, you are most correct. 
Che opposite contention implies so much ignorance of year- 
after-year facts as to try the patience of Job! Any faithful 
reader of a diocesan newspaper would be in the know as to 
the edifying percentage of marriage cases litigated gratis by 
the Roman Rota. Annually, the average of so-called promi- 
nent people would not add up to 5 per cent. Nine times out 
of ten, such gripes are aired in a spirit of pique and in quest 
of “a shoulder to cry on.” 


Ouija Board 


\ly son, a radio engineer, has received the location of ships 
at sea, as well as very personal messages, via the Ouija 
board. My wife and I have had many messages from Purga- 
lory, apropos of Our Lady of Fatima, etc. Directions en- 
closed—try it out for yourself.—J. R., NEGOMBO, CEYLON. 


We thank you for your interesting and cordial letter, but 
decline the hazards of Ouija-board experimentation. This 
means of “automatic writing” was quite the rage, in the 
States, in the’ early part of this century, and in China it is 
centuries old. To the extent that it coincides with spiritism, 
it has been condemned by God since Old Testament times. 
On the one hand, it can be admitted that many have dabbled 
in recourse to the Ouija board, without harm; on the other 
hand, it must be admitted that many have been lured by 
results into a state of unqualified self-surrender and have 
been victimized physically, mentally, and morally. It would 
be educational for you to read a timeless book published in 
1922—The New Black Magic and the Truth About the Ouija 
Board, by J. Godfrey Raupert. As for your claim that your 
faith and that of your wife, in Catholicism, has been perked 
by Ouija board communications more than by any human 
director or by Catholic books—permit us to remind you of the 
warning voiced by St. Augustine: The devil is the “Ape of 
God.” We are convinced of your sincerity, but we fear for 
your faith—and your sanity. 


Hepburn—Mrs. and Mether 


Why did you Catholics so oppose the late Mrs. Hepburn? 
-T. M., BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Undoubtedly, you refer to the Mrs. Hepburn, who was not 
only a wife but also the mother of several children. Although 
a protagonist of planned parenthood, it would seem she was 
a poor exemplar of her crusade. Ironical to think of—she 
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could not have become a conspirator with Margaret Sanger, 
had she been a victim of the planned parenthood she so 
ardently advocated. It is not a Catholic thesis that children 
“come cheaper by the dozen.” However, if you have filed 
your “Sign Post,” reread “Planned Parenthood” (Jan. 1950) 
and “How Many Children?” (Sept. 1949). We recommend 
also the recent Letter to an Unborn Child, available for five 
cents from The Catholic Light Publishing Co., 312 Wyoming 
Ave., Scranton, Pa. This little brochure features also the un- 
born: child’s answer to his could-have-been parents: it is a 
masterful rebuke to those parents who begrudge existence to 
their children and who make their offspring feel like so many 
family accidents. 


“Paranormal”? Stunts 


How about enclosed article from the “Catholic Digest”? 
Was the “Strange Mr. Home” humanly clever, or did he 
depend upon diabolical help?—p. c., PATERSON, N. J. 


The feats of the “Strange Mr. Home” were sensational chiefly 
among the people of England, who later—during World War 
I—were to betray a pronounced weakness for attempted 
Spiritistic contact with the souls of the dead. While due al- 
lowance must be made, in any such case, for the possibility of 
fraud, including hypnotic influence upon an audience, it does 
seem that, in many instances, Home accomplished marvels 
which postulate superhuman assistance. Home himself ad- 
mitted and claimed conspiracy with the spirit world. After an 
accelerated course of instruction by Monsignor Talbot, Home 
became a Catholic. However, his very brief perseverance and 
his ouster from Rome as a “black magician” corroborate the 
suspicion that he was in league with the devil. 

To explain his prodigies of levitation, elongation of limbs, 
“floating” through one window and returning through 
another, and so on, it would be stupid to argue that such 
things cannot be done and therefore did not happen. Re- 
liable evidence indicates that Home did things even more 
extraordinary. The problematical question is “how” rather 
than “whether or not.” Many dictionaries do not include the 
term “paranormal,” but properly understood, it is admissible 
as a tentative description of Home’s prodigies—“physical 
phenomena without a known physical cause.” 

In endeavoring to determine the cause of any marvelous 
effect, we know for certain that there are three agents to be 
considered—God, created spirits, and man. However, it may 
be humanly impossible, at times, to trace this or that marvel 
to its competent cause. If a feat be humanly feasible, it should 
be classified as natural, no matter how extraordinary. An 
example would be the stunts of Houdini, who was refresh- 
ingly honest. If a prodigy be beyond human powers, it does 
not necessarily postulate divine agency, and is not necessarily 
to be classified as supernatural. In between the natural and 
the supernatural, there is a middle type of marvel, preter- 
natural in cause, and bespeaking the agency of created , 














spirits—either good or bad. To employ such key terms pro- 
miscuously is a sign of an ignorant or untidy thinker and is 
misleading. Frequently, a prudent judgment can be made 
only on the basis of attendant circumstances. Neither God 
nor His angels could be responsible for stunts—prodigies 
incompatible with divine wisdom and dignity or with religion 
and virtue. All things considered, it is not farfetched to 
suspect that the notorious Mr. Home was a diabolical pawn. 
But to posit that suspicion is not to clash with the Church's 
strenuous condemnation of spiritism. To claim or admit 
something, is one thing; to approve it is quite another. 


Censorship 
In connection with the goings on in New York, has the 
Church told the faithful that they can’t see “The Miracle”? 
Current opinion seems to be that no organization can be 
so dictatorial.—D. K., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Since when is current opinion a reliable norm for thought and 
action? If it were, then there was a time when Prohibition was 
not silly, and there are places where Communism is what it 
pretends to be. Since entertainment is either moral or im- 
moral, it is sad that a Catholic takes his cue from Hollywood 
promoters rather than from the Legion of Decency. One 
may as well adopt Bosley Crowther of the New York Times 
as a mentor. 

As for The Miracle, although objections to its veto are, by 
this time, rather threadbare, the reasons for that veto are 
quite clear to all normal, noble-minded Jews, Protestants, 
and Catholics. When entertainment is sacrilegious or other- 
wise immoral, there are two ways of coping withthe problem. 
When the milder stratagem of censorship is not adequate, 
out-and-out elimination is called for. If a play were to travesty 
the character of Washington or Lincoln, it would be resented 
and boycotted by all normal Americans—Republicans and 
Democrats alike. Were Communists to protest the boycott, 
would you consider them entitled to a hearing? Liberty, in 
the sane sense of the term, is the freedom to do—not anything 
at all, nor even what you may be inclined to do—but what is 
morally defensible. Via the Legion of Decency, the Church 
does not tell the faithful what they can do, but rather what 
they may and should do—with the grace of a properly formed 
conscience. The day is not distant when, with the same wis- 
dom and courage, the shepherds will have to guard the flock 
against the invasion of their very homes by the extravagances 
of TV. The urgency of vigilant discrimination in all such 
matters is typified and highlighted in the recent glorification, 
by a newspaper whose motto is “All the News That's Fit to 
Print,” of an American novel characterized by four-letter 
words—one of the dirtiest and most moronic ever written. 


Marriage during Lent : 
It seems that only Irish churches allow marriage on St. 
Patrick’s Day. Please explain.—J. P., YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


Even though the bishop of a diocese may dispense the Lenten 
fast and abstinence on holidays, such days are still days of 
Lent, as you contend, including St. Patrick’s Day. However, 
in an “Irish church” or in any other Catholic church, mar- 
riage is permitted on any day during Lent—provided the mar- 
riage be not solemnized by a Nuptial Mass. 


The Four Chaplains 
During a discussion here, it was claimed that a man would 
not be justified in giving his life in exchange for the lives 
of several hostages. How about the famous four chaplains 
who went down on the USS “Dorchester’?—P. B., STATE 
COLLEGE, PA. 


The foundations of any and all obligations of charity are the 
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solidarity of the human family, coupled with God’s regard 
for all men—the divine reason for His commandment: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The priority of our obligations to others depends upon our 
relationship to them and upon their needs. The relationship 
might be based on kinship, or might be professional, such as 
that between physician and patient, or between pastor and 
parishioner. The needs of another can be physical and 
temporal, or spiritual and eternal; the physical and the 
spiritual can be interrelated. Either type of need may be 
commonplace, or serious, or even extreme. All these factors 
are to be considered in deciding what we should do for 
another, or what we may do if so inclined. Depending upon 
circumstances, our charity may be a matter of obligation or of 
supererogation. 

A neighbor’s danger of imminent death is, of course, an 
extreme temporal emergency. In some cases, there might be 
an obligation to expose one’s own life in order to rescue 
another. In other cases, although not obligatory, it would be 
lawful and commendable to do so, for a supernatural motive. 
Such was the heroic charity of the four famous chaplains of 
World War II. “Greater love than this no man hath, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.” 


Virgin Islands 


Is it true that the Virgin Islands were named in honor of 
11,000 virgins?—c. P., BALTIMORE, MD. 


On the occasion of his second voyage to America, and while 
cruising among what are known now as the West Indies, 
Columbus discovered a cluster of islands so numerous that 
he was prompted to name them in honor of the religious 
daughters of St. Ursula. 

From time to time, various islands of the group have been 
in the hands of the Spanish, French, Dutch, and Danes. Until 
their sale to the United States, on March 31, 1917, for the 
sum of twenty-five million dollars, the principal islands had 
been a Danish possession for over two and a half centuries. 
During their tenure by Denmark, Lutheranism was the official 
religion. Slavery was abolished in the Danish West Indies 
long before the Emancipation Act of Lincoln. Aside from the 
earliest colonization period, most of the missionary work in 
the Virgin Islands has been under the Redemptorist Fathers. 


Confusion 
A non-Catholic acquaintance claims that Pope Pius XI de- 
clared that the Catholic doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 


ception applies not only to Mary, but to her mother as 
well.—M. W., CHICAGO, ILL. 


No pronouncement of Pius XI has added to or subtracted 
from the infallible definition of Pius IX, according to which, 
“by a singular grace and privilege of the omnipotent God, 
and through the merits of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
world, the Most Blessed Virgin Mary was preserved immune 
from all stain of original sin, in the first instant of her con- 
ception.” 

In this definitive, infallible pronouncement, there is no 
mention, explicitly or by implication, of Mary’s mother, St. 
Anne. It is not improbable that your acquaintance’s con- 
fusion has been occasioned by the fact that conception can 
be considered in two ways—as active and as passive. Con- 
sidered actively, we ascribe conception to a mother; passively, 
to her offspring. Thus, in the case, one might refer to Mary's 
conception by her mother as the conception of St. Anne. As a 
matter of fact, Mary’s immaculate conception was commemo- 
rated in the Church of centuries ago, under the title of the 
“Conception of St. Anne”—with a clear understanding, how- 


ever, that the privileged person was the daughter conceived 
by St. Anne. , : 
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in your letter, you refer to a quote from a dictionary. In 
our edition of the Webster dictionary, we find the Catholic 
teaching on the Immaculate Conception defined correctly. 
More than likely, your acquaintance voiced his personal in- 
ference from the dictionary definition. Generally speaking, 
however, it is inadvisable to rely upon a non-Catholic dic- 
tionary or encyclopedia for an accurate statement of Catholic 
beliefs or facts. It is safe to say that, even among Catholics, at 
least 50 per cent of all confusion and misunderstanding is 
occasioned by thoughtless reliance upon secondhand sources 
of information, including hearsay. 


Prayer Unappreved Officially 
For five years, I have been saying the enclosed prayer for 
my deceased father—under the impression I could gain 
and apply to him an indulgence of four hundred years. 
But now, on the occasion of my mother’s death, I am told 
I may not have this prayer printed on her remembrance 
cards.—F. MCD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


First of all, we doubt that it has ever been customary for the 
Church to grant indulgences in terms of four hundred years. 
\n alleged indulgence is questionable, unless certified as at- 
tached to a given prayer, and unless so listed in the Raccolta 
—the official collection of approved Catholic prayers. 

\nyone may compose a prayer for his own private recita- 
tion. But, for public recitation or circulation, prayers must 
be officially approved as correct and prudent. Be wary of any 
prayer formula or alleged indulgence, unvouched for by 
diocesan or papal authorities. 


Chain Novenas—Again 
Veither superstitious nor gullible, I neither fear to ig- 
nore chain letters nor do I pin hopes on them. However, 
am puzzled. Provided earnest prayers are offered for 
vorld peace, does it matter if the prayers are occasioned 
by chain letters? How about the opinion that this chain 


novena ties in with Communist peace propaganda?—M. 
MC PAWLING, N. Y. 


In the “Sign Post’ of October, 1948, we stigmatized chain 
novenas as “savoring of and catering to superstition.” Sincere 
and earnest prayers are always eloquent before God, but any 
tinge of superstition detracts from what would otherwise be 
perfect prayer. 

fo say the least, this chain letter is repudiated by the al- 
leged authors—a community of Franciscan Sisters in the Arch- 
diocese of Boston, as well as by the diocesan authorities. As 
for the opinion expressed by the New York columnist, John 
O'Donnell, in “Capital Stuff,” we could not comment without 
having seen a copy of the fraudulent letter. The Communists 
are ingenious and fanatical enough to ride any “trojan 
horse,” but on the other hand it may be a plain case of 
nervous excitement, prompting the cry—“Wolf! wolf!” 


Benefits of a Mass 
\Vhat benefit do I derive from a Mass offered for myself, if 
I do not attend personally? What benefit accrues to the 
souls of the departed?—k. K., ROCKY RIVER, OHIO. 


In its entirety, the fruitage of the sacrifice of the Mass is a 
lengthy and rather ramified subject. Inasmuch as the Euchar- 
istic sacrifice called the Mass is the sacrifice of Calvary per- 
petuated, the fruits of the Mass are infinite. However, the 
actual application of benefit depends upon the good pleasure 
of God and the dispositions of the beneficiary. In addition to 
the specific and dominant intention for which Mass is offered, 
there are several beneficiaries of every Mass—the Church 
Militant as a whole, the Vicar of Christ, the bishop of the 
diocese, the celebrant, all whe attend the Mass in person, and 
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the Church Suffering in Purgatory. But the efficacy of a Mass 
is not thereby diminished—any more than the virtue of the 
sun is lessened because enjoyed by millions on earth. Your 
share, as the dominant beneficiary of a Mass, would not be 
affected by your absence, although you could gain benefit 
over and above, by being present personally. 


Salvation of Insane 


Since insane people are sinless, are they certain of their 
salvation?—M., R., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Depending upon the degree and duration of a person’s in- 
sanity, he may not be certain of anything—subjectively. Ob- 
jectively, a mental patient's certainty of salvation depends 
upon several factors. Original sin has to be reckoned with as 
well as the possibility of personal sin. Only the sacrament of 
baptism can eliminate original sin as an obstacle to salvation. 
Whether the guilt of personal sin can be incurred to a grave 
extent depends upon the individual’s responsibility at any 
given time. The element of responsibility is the measure also 
of a patient’s capability for repentance. By no means does it 
follow that those who are considered mentally deranged, 
because of a medical or legal pronouncement, are entirely and 
always devoid of responsibility. 


TV Overdone ns 
During the recent crime quizzes, not a few witnesses:. 
balked at the publicity to which they were subjected. Re- 
luctance or refusal to answer publicly an interrogatory 
that concerns the public seems absurdly unreasonable 
and an obvious case of “They can’t take it.”—B. Cc. 
JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Respectfully, we differ. The public has a right to find out 
who is guilty, legally or/and morally, of crimes that affect 
the commonwealth. A person formally indicted, or at least 
suspect by competent authority, is either guilty or innocent. 
If guilty, the criminal ran the risk of ultimate publicity: if 
innocent, he is entitled to public exoneration. However, 
publicity in that sense is one thing: latter-day publicity, as 
of March 1951, is quite another! 

Have you ever been cross-examined on the witness stand 
in a public courtroom? Hardly one person in a hundred 
relishes the experience. But the average courtroom setting is 
cloistered, compared to that of the recent senatorial investi- 
gations. For all his unctuous oratory, Tobey behaved like 
a bully. Flashlight photography is disconcerting to the one 
who is “shot.” Klieg lights are blindingly brilliant and 
annoyingly hot—as movie and TV artists well know. Couple 
with such handicaps a self-conscious realization that every 
word and inflection, every facial expression is exposed to 
intent, gaping millions, and circumstances become such as 
to savor of third-degree methods. 

We favor the opinion that a witness under legal cross- 
examination has at least a moral right to immunity from 
circumstances so unnerving. It is not to be expected that 
the interrogator of suspected criminals behave like Caspar 
Milquetoast—or like Senator Tobey—even if the investigation 
were focused on those who, since 1941, by aiding Russia 
directly and indirectly through Marshall Plan countries, 
have been building the Soviet war potential and selling this 
country “down the river.” 


Please File Your “Sign Post’’ 

Information service to hundreds of inquiries, coupled with 
space limitation, does not permit repetition of answers. 
Hence, we recommend that you retain your copies of the 


“Sign Post” for ready reference. Up-to-date libraries under 
Catholic auspices have THE Sicn on file. 
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Needs Pre-service Trainin 


Teen-agers are hardly prepared for barracks life, 
but not much is being done about it 
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F , Speen en would get some inter- 
esting answers if he confronted men 
in uniform with this question: “From 
your personal standpoint, do you con- 
sider your time in service as wasted? In 
other words, have you improved your- 
self in some way while in uniform?” 

If such a study had been made in 
World War II, most of the men would 
have answered an emphatic “No.” I’m 
afraid that the same answer would 
predominate today. 

I remember the words of a fellow-GI 
who was very precise about his feelings: 
“I have now wasted two years, three 
months, four days, and two hours of my 
life.” 

The men had other ways of expressing 
the same disgust: ““My best years shot to 
hell.” “You can cross my Army time off 
the calendar — it’s just a void, a blank.” 

Many of the men I soldiered with did 
benefit from the Army, often ‘in spite of 
themselves. They learned teamwork, 
since no military unit can exist on a 
philosophy of “every man for himself.” 
They matured mentally. They worked 
out some sort of order in their life, an 
imperfect order in most instances, but a 
better order than they had started out 
with. 

Still, the vast majority of the men 
were right in judging that, from the 
standpoint of their own personal de- 
velopment, their military days were 
largely a waste of time. 

You could hardly expect anything else 
if you realize this: Very few of the men 
who went into military service were 
prepared for it. 

The same wastefulness is continuing 
today for, once more, very few of the 
men donning uniforms have any genuine 
preparation for their new world. 

The home and school training of most 
boys is partially geared toward preparing 
them to step into some sort of civilian 
job. Even so, young men taking jobs 
often find themselves woefully ill-pre- 
pared for the working world. So it’s not 
surprising that they find themselves at 
a loss in the military world, an environ- 
ment for which they received no special 
training whatsoever. Usually they get 
only a general impression from seeing a 
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few war movies (mostly distorted in 
many ways) and from chatting with a 
few veterans. 

The military world is a radically differ- 
ent world from what most young men 
know. Don’t overlook or minimize that 
fact. The change in clothing is just an 
external symbol for a deep change-over. 
Here are some aspects of this new life, 
as experienced by the typical Joe 
Draftee, or his cousin, Joe Enlistee: 

(1) Joe makes a sudden break from 
home and friends. Letters, perhaps 
phone calls, an occasional furlough, all 
help to keep a flimsy connection — not 
enough to stave off loneliness. Gone are 
the family and neighborhood restraints 
which used to reinforce self-restraint. 

(2) In place of family and old friends, 
Joe is thrown in with a new set of 
associates with many differing back- 
grounds and ideas. The new contacts 
make for confusion in Joe’s mind. To 
avoid confusion — and jeers — it is easy 
for Joe to go along with whatever the 
“gang” thinks and does. 

(3) No matter how reckless he may be, 
Joe (like every human being) looks for 
a measure of stability and certainty of 
what tomorrow brings. But stability and 
certainty are the two qualities hardest to 
find in military life. Joe gets accustomed 
to a certain location, and before long 
he’s transferred elsewhere. Joe gets ac- 
customed to barracks-mates, and before 
long his friends are moved elsewhere. 
Joe knows little of tomorrow. 


HESE and other features of life in 
uniform are enough to unnerve Joe. 
On the other hand, if Joe knows his way 
around — that is, if his character is 
strong enough — he can turn each one 
of the liabilities into an asset. Away 
from the restraints of home? He can 
strengthen his self-restraint. Tossed 
among men with many different ideas? 
He can become a leader in convincing 
others of what is right and wrong. Con- 
stant change and uncertainty? With a 
solid foundation, he can use new experi- 
ences to help his own character develop- 
ment. Every new situation can be a new 
opportunity for him to be of service. 
If Joe applied to his new life all the 
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Christian principles he learned at home, 
in church, and in school, he could 
weather the storm well. But can we put 
such a burden on his shoulder? Ultimate- 
ly the responsibility is his, but he needs 
advance help desperately. The job is 
much easier if he gets pre-service train- 
ing on the realities of military life and 
how the God-loving man should react 
to them. 


E CAN’T expect such help to 

come from present hit-or-miss 
methods. Two bishops recognized this 
fact in recent public statements. — 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston urged that Catholic high schools 
give all teen-age boys a special course to 
prepare them for the moral problems 
and dangers they will face. “In military 
life,” the Archbishop explained, “the 
bars are down, and overworked chaplains 
can’t hope to do an adequate job.” 

Bishop William T. Mulloy of Coving- 
ton (Kentucky) recommended that 
service-bound youths should be briefed 
by groups at the parish level. 

In Chicago, the Young Christian 
Workers’ Organization (known in Eu- 
rope as the Jocists) is urging both ap- 
proaches. YCW leaders, many of whom 
are veterans themselves, insist that the 
need is so urgent that both high schools 
and parish groups must help out. The 
YCW itself is forming groups of service- 
bound youths who, with the help of a 
chaplain and (if possible) a veteran, 
talk over the problems they're likely to 
face in service. In a new booklet, the 
YCW (638 Deming Place, Chicago, 14) 
outlines a pre-service training program 
covering topics like getting along with 
fellow servicemen, respect for women, 
use of leisure time. 

As a veteran who spent forty-two 
months in khaki, I feel strongly about 
the need for pre-service preparation. In 
many of our large cities Catholic engaged 
couples are flocking to conferences at 
which they are prepared for married life. 
Our Catholic young men would give the 
same welcome to sessions preparing them 
for military life. 

The need, I say again, is urgent. And 
time is passing swiftly. 
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T happened in church, on yourinjn 
teenth birthday. At least that {thd 
part you remember first, when you gar 


back now than it was to think 4 

when you were nineteen. You reméai 
a setting—a picture without words 
explanation or meaning, at first. .. 








he’s telescope, the past held 


brightness where he had once seen only shadows 


Out on the lawn, the elms bending 
to the autumn breezes sent a silent 
procession. of shadows flitting across the 
church floor. Odd, you: thought, how a 
bit of stained glass and the sun could 
transform that worn wooden surface 
into a feathery sea. Softly tinted patches 
of daylight crept over the tiles of the 
center aisle, advanced to the foot of 
the opposite pews, and rose upward with 
the sway of the trees. You watched, fas- 


cinated, and your mind was suddenly 
miles from the altar. 

The whole town was in church. Mr. 
Mike, the druggist, was up in front as 
usual. Johnny Coyle knelt over on the 
side with his dad, and Cal Gilson was 
beside you in the choir section. Out of 
the corner of your eye you could make 
out old Jed Lombardi’s bald pate bob- 
bing up the aisle as he passed the col- 
lection basket. 


Peggy grinned—a real grin. not just a smile 














And Peggy was there. She knelt across 
the aisle to the left, with her mother and 
father and her little sister. You counted 
idly—seven seats away. Her tiny, pointed 
nose dipped at the Credo, and her short 
black hair shimmered with scarlet and 
purple light from the Easter window. 

You should have been happy that day. 
You were only nineteen, a freshman in 


college; and this was your first vacation. . 


It would have been nice to dream— 
about the future and about Peggy. You 
should have been happy and _ light- 
hearted and all the other carefree, won- 
derful things a college freshman is sup- 
posed to be. But you weren't. 

You had a dream, of course, since 
you were in love. (And if it was only 
“first love,” well, that was the only kind 
you knew, and right then, the only kind 
you ever wanted to know:) You didn’t 
talk about it much, but whenever you 
half-wistfully saw yourself coming to 
your own home, with your own kids in 
your own front yard—there was always 
a girl with short black hair and a tiny, 
pointed nose waiting in the doorway. 

It was wonderful, all the more so 
when it blew up in your face. 

You were at Mr. Mike’s soda fountain 
one day in August, reading the paper 
with Cal Gilson and coking-up. It was 
funny the way everyone called him Mr. 
Mike, instead of just Mike, or Mr. 
O’Connel, which was his last name. But 
that’s the way it was in a small town. 
You had called him Mr. Mike when you 
bought two cents worth of chocolate 
drops on your way to school in the sec- 
ond grade, and you just never stopped. 

“Looks like they’re going to start 
drafting you boys again,” Mr. Mike 
said. He pointed over the counter to 
Cal’s paper, with the war headlines 
spread across the front page. The Star- 
Gazette hadn’t run headlines that big 
since the old courthouse burned down. 

“I suppose so,” Cal said. 


R. MIKE was shining the strip of 
chrome which lined the back of 
the counter, The counter was bright 
red plastic, with shiny metal strips in- 
laid along the edges. It was a strange 
contrast to the dark, oak-paneled pre- 


scription department across the store, 
and the dusty brass apothecary scales in 
the window. Mr. Mike had felt that if he 
had to modernize his store to the point 
of putting in a soda fountain, he might 
as well do it up right. ; 


He stopped polishing and leaned back 
against the cash register. “It’s bad, boys,” 
he said. “War is always bad, but this 
one is worse than most.” He took his 
pipe out of the cash register, filled it, 
and lit it. 

He took a. long, thoughtful puff. 
“Yep, they'll be drafting ‘em again. You 
boys eligible?” 
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“You bet your life we are,” you said. 
You read the sports page, and finished 
your coke, and then you went out with 
Cal and the bell over the door jingled. 


Peggy had been very small and very 


pretty, and somehow, competent those 
days. Which made it all the more un- 
real. Was that the way women always 
acted when the world was a mess? It 





@ Troubles are like babies; they 
only grow by nursing. 
—Douglas Jerrold 





seemed as if you’d read that somewhere, 
and it sounded good, but it was silly 
to think of Peggy in some sort of a 
Molly Pitcher outfit handing loaded 
rifles to the men on the firing line. 

You were serious, and‘ worried, and 
afraid. 

The more you thought about it the 
more you realized how very ordinary 
your plans for the future had been. Not 
definite ambitions, really, but vague, 
half-formed notions about a way of life 
that millions of other people had found. 
You wanted to spend your week-ends 
with Peggy, you wanted to finish college 
and get a job. And when you found 
your own home you wanted Peggy there. 

There had been a shock, when war 
first came. But after a while things 
settled back into the same routine pat- 
tern. You took Peggy to the movies and 
the dances, and you played baseball 
with the West End team at Sandler 
Memorial Diamond. When school started 
you went through hazing at the college 
about fifty miles from town. It wasn’t 
until long after they had started talking 
draft and home defense and “total mobi- 
lization” that you began to get a funny 
sort of feeling about ideas you'd always 
taken for granted. 

Peggy had another year to go in Cen- 
tral, where you had graduated four 
months before. You came home in Oc- 
tober and took her to the opening game. 
And that’s when it began to hurt. 

Johnny Coyle and Cal were standing 
inside the gate. Johnny was in Peggy's 
class. 

“Well if it isn’t the old grad come 
back to visit his alma mater,” he said. 

Peggy grabbed your arm triumphantly. 
“Look what I’ve got, Johnny, a real live 
college man!” 

“Yes sir,” you grinned. “Autographs 
rendered without fear or favor at any 
time.” 

“That's enough of that, you old fogy. 
I hear they don’t think too much of 
you lowly frosh in college. I'd rather 
be in high school and be a senior.” 

You went on up into the stands, 
laughing. But there was a tiny pinprick 
of something almost like fear stirring 





around inside of you. It built up slowly, 
other circumstances and moods mixing 
together in a little wave of loneliness 
that you could rationalize, but not dis- 
pel, until you couldn’t be sure just how 
you felt, except that you didn’t feel 
good. Peggy sat beside you, and she was 
close and warm, but when she was talk- 
ing to the Central gang in the next row, 
it seemed as if she wasn’t there at all. 

You wanted to be happy, and you 
tried, and you couldn’t. 

When the game started you sat in the 
stands cheering a team you hardly knew, 
and it looked as if they couldn’t pos- 
sibly be high school seniors—the same 
thing you had been, just four months 
before. You did feel older, and out of 
place on your own football field; only 
it wasn’t your own football field any- 
more. You were out of the picture. When 
it was over and Central had lost, it 
didn’t seem to matter at all. 

Then on the way home you held 
Peggy’s hand and even that seemed out 
of place. You walked along the back 
roads into town, just so you could talk 
to her and tell her things you had to 
say. But you couldn’t say a word. 

The leaves and the weeds and shrub- 
bery were a dull, glossy green, and too 
green—as if they had stayed too long and 
gorged themselves on sunshine until 
they were sick. You wanted wind and 
frost, and a clean smell in the air or 
no smell at all, or the soft, pungent 
smell of burning leaves. 


OU passed Hackett’s Pond, noth- 

ing but a yellow-brown pool then, 
with two or three water lilies clinging 
to a stump in the center. You remem- 
bered the pond in winter. Standing 
there you could easily look out and 
see a huge bonfire blazing at the wide 
end and vague, shadowy figures flitting 
in front of it as they skated to the 
“Emperor Waltz” rasping out of Mr. 
Mike’s juke-box amplifier.on the cor- 
ner. You could see snow in the air and 
on the trees, and you could feel it 
crunching as you walked. 

Peggy stopped too. “I know what 
you're thinking,” she said. You let go 
of her hand, half listening. 

“You're thinking about Hackett’s in 
winter, arén’t you?” 

You nodded and laughed, but her face 
was serious. 

“And you're thinking it would be 
wonderful if it froze up right now. I 
think you’re afraid we may only have a 
few more chances to go skating the way 
we used to. Before you go away you 
want to store up as many memories of 
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as many good times as you can,” she 
smiled a little, “maybe even memories 
of me.” 

Just like that. She knew it before you 
were sure yourself, and she gave it back 
to you in words you couldn't have found 
in a million years. 

“How do you know that?” you asked. 

“Because that’s what I’m thinking 
myself.” 

You walked on home, feeling a little 
better, and not quite so alone. 

But when your brother Nick went 
away in November you were home for 
the Thanksgiving vacation, and you al- 
most wished you hadn’t been. He shook 
hands with you, which was a crazy 
thing to do. He hadn’t shaken your hand 
since you graduated from grade school. 

Your dad got out a waterproof wallet 
he'd used in the First World War and 


while, after the send-off. You were only 
one of thousands facing the same pros- 
pect, and you thought of how many 
others had done it ten years before, 
and twenty years before that, but it 
didn’t make you feel any better. When 
you got home your mother was baking 
cookies in the kitchen, and the smell was 
sweet; it filled the whole house and went 
into your nose and seeped into your 
mouth, until you could almost taste it 
on your tongue. 

You went out to the kitchen and sat 
down at the table. 

“I hope you won't have to go into 
the army before you finish college,” she 
said. 

You toyed with a pair of carved salt 
and pepper shakers that you had made 
in wood-working class in the eighth 
grade. “It doesn’t matter, really,” you 





You came home in October and took her to the opening game 


gave it to Nick, with your mother’s pic- 
ture inside, and of course, your mother 
cried a little after he'd left. 

He left in the car to pick up his 
girl, Nancy Carlson, and then you and 
your mother and dad walked over to 
the station. He was already on the train 
when you got there. The high school 
band ‘was there to give a send-off to the 
group leaving that day, and the burgess 
made a speech. Nick leaned out of the 
train window to kiss Nancy; they were 
all doing that. And after it was over 
you drove the car home and felt worse 
than ever. 

Your birthday was the following Sun- 
day, and you were due to go back to 
school the day after that. Back to school, 
and then in a few months... But you 
couldn't be sure of it, and not knowing 
was worse than being certain. And you 
couldn’t volunteer, not with your par- 
ents—and Peggy... . 

You wondered if you, too, would leave 
the way Nick had, with tears and hand- 
shakes and a last kiss. 

You drove the car around town a 
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laughed. “If I have to go I might as 
well get it over with.” 

“It will be much better if you finish 
school, though. Do try to keep your 
marks up when you go back.” 

You tasted the batter and told her it 
was delicious. And then you went out 
for a football game. If only there were 
nothing to leave, no one to stay behind 
and wait, why it would be almost an 
adventure. If you could only forget. 

You took Peggy to the Harvester Hop 
on Saturday night, the day before your 
birthday. She wore a green velvet dress 
that was the color of pine trees, or dark, 
cool forests, and you wondered if you 
could ever forget that. 

She was soft and light in your arms 
as you glided across the smooth gym 
floor. You lost yourself in the music 
among whirling couples and flickering, 
glowing jack-o’-lanterns. And then you 
sank down beside her at the foot of 
a huge haymow piled at one end of 
the dance floor, and you tried not to 
think of anything but the moment. 

“My dearest,” she said. You looked 


down at her, surprised and smiling, and 
almost surprised because you were smil- 
ing. It was a phrase she had used in 
letters those first two months of college, 
but you had never heard her say it. 
“What's going to happen if you get 
into the war?” she asked. “Will you 
write to me?” 

“I suppose so,” you said. “I don’t 
know.” She snuggled up against you in 
the haystack, and you laughed because 
a shock of hay fell down and some of 
it stuck in her hair. 

“You're the prettiest scarecrow I ever 
saw,” you said, “But you wouldn’t last 
long.” 

“And why not?” she asked coyly, 
knowing what you meant. 

“Because the crows would eat you 
up in a day.” You took a quick, light 
peck at her forehead. 


MINUTE later Cal Gilson came out 

on the platform and the moment 
was gone. The pin-prick began to swell 
and burn inside of you, and it hurt. 
The Junior High orchestra played a 
flourish. The chatter around the punch 
tables stopped as Cal picked up the 
microphone and announced a special 
number “—in honor of all the guys from 
town who have left, or are soon to 
leave, for service with the Armed Forces 
of the United States of America.” You 
hated Cal Gilson and you hated your- 
self. They played “Auld Lang Syne,” 
which probably made the Junior High 
orchestra feel very important, but it 
made you sick. 

“Let’s go home,” you said. 

She was startled, and it showed, but 
she knew you meant it. “Of course, if 
you want to.” 

You got her shoulder cape from the 
check booth and you didn’t answer the 
glances from the gang gathered around 
the door. You drove across town with- 
out making a sound. And when you got 
to her house you turned and said, “I’m 
sorry.” You let the motor idle. 

“What is it?” she asked quietly. She 
knew what it was and she knew you 
knew, so there was no point in hashing 
it over now. 

“Nothing, I just feel lousy.” 

“Please,” she said. ; 

“There’s no sense moaning about it. 
I'm sick and tired of hearing about 
patriotism, and our heroes in the serv- 
ice. Why do I have to give up every- 
thing I’ve ever hoped for?” 

“You know why, just as everyone else 
does, I guess.” 

“All right, so I do. So where does it 
get me? And it’s bad enough getting 
kicked around and shot up without 
having everyone moping about it when 
you leave and making you feel lousy. I 
suppose you'll want me to write to you, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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@ Miss Ishbel Hutton, above, was elected president of the Catholic Wom- 
en’s League of Canada at the thirtieth national convention this year. The 
League, with a membership of over sixty thousand, trains the members 
in civic, provincial, and federal legislation so that they can know and act 
when the principles of their Faith are at stake. Instead of shelving their 
Faith for use on Sunday only, these women are earnestly striving to apply 
its principles to the local and national affairs of their country. The League 
has done outstanding work for God and country and has been publicly 
praised by the government for its work among the immigrants. These 
women welcome the immigrants, teach them basic English and the social 
trends of their new homeland. 

The Catholic League is outside and above all political parties. “With 
that in mind,” says Miss Hutton, “we aim as good citizens to take an active 
part in civic life.” She herself has been associated with the League for 
twenty-five years. A native of Halifax, she was national leader of the Junior 
Catholic Women’s League, and, until elected president, held the office of 
National Secretary in the Senior Catholic Women’s League. 
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Police and firemen carry the statue of Our Lady of Fatima 
into Mary Louis Academy. The men follow in procession 


Circle: Lieutenant James M. Sloan, the zealous organizer. 
Above, the men at Mass at Passionist Monastery Church 
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@ Lieutenant James M. Sloan, of 
the New York Police Force, first 
heard of Our Lady of Fatima when 
the pilgrim statue was brought to 
the Diocese of Brooklyn. Impressed 
by the message of Our Lady, he de- 
cided to promote this devotion. A 
veteran of twenty-eight years on the 
force, he knew many of the “boys,” 
and sold them on the idea of the 
First Saturday devotion. He then 
arranged to have the meetings at 
the centrally located Passionist 
Church in Jamaica. The first meet- 
ing, held in November, 1949, was 
attended by ninety members. This 
year he has increased the member- 
ship to over eleven hundred! 

Mass is at nine, and eight priests 
hear confessions. The men pray, 
sing together, and carry the statue 
of Our Lady in procession. Later, a 
Communion Breakfast is held at the 
Mary Louis Academy across the 
street. 

Through the love and zeal of this 
one police officer, one of New 
York’s most inspiring sights takes 
place every first Saturday, as police 
with guns at their sides, firemen in 
uniform, and civil officials kneel 
and pray together to Our Lady of 
Fatima. 
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4 Buddha-like statue of Our Lady 
: ivory by Arabelle. It is deco- 
the traditional lotus theme. 
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Apparently copied from the worst in European styles, the choice 
this exhibit was unfortunate. The altar seemed like 
se for constructing a complicated, overcrowded reredos. 
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In “The Last Supper” by Angelo Da Fonseca, Our Lord sits at 
table with the Apostles in a typical low-ceilinged Indian room. 


e In the first room of exhibition building on the Via Conciliazione, 
there is a panel on which is written the following words of the Holy 
Father—words that not only give meaning to the present exhibit, but 
also reveal the true attitude of the Church to the art and civilization 
of all lands. The Holy Father’s panel reads: “It is not the office of 
the Missionary to transplant civilization of a specifically European 
nature to missionary lands, but to prepare the people who sometimes 
boast a culture thousands of years old to welcome and assimilate the 
elements of Christian life and manners, things that harmonize easily 
and naturally with all healthy civilizations, conferring upon them 
the full capacity and strength to insure and guarantee human dignity 
and happiness. Catholics must be true members of the family of God 





The one painting of the crucifixion at 
the Indian exhibit was entitled “The 
Dead Redeemer” by C. N. Maatre. 
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The Exhibition of Missionary Art was one of the feature 


attractions of the Holy Year. Here are a few of the choice exhibits 
by JOHN M. TODD 





The Africans are developing great artistic skill in brass. 
Above, an unusual group depicting the Church as a ship. 


and citizens of His Kingdom. But they must not cease to be citizens 
of theirown earthly country also.” 

One of the noticeable facts about the exhibition was the difference 
between the art from the ancient civilizations of Asia, and that from 
the primitive regions of Africa and Oceania (Tahiti, Papua, Tonga). 
The perceptible differences in the whole mental climate inspiring the 
exhibits in these two sections strikingly fulfill the admonition in 
the last sentence of the quotation from the Holy Father given above. 
These very differences are adding splendor and beauty to the rich sti te fie 
tradition of Christian civilization. This tradition will continue to The Crucifixion in hammered brass. 
grow until, as Pere Danielou says, “Christianity has been refracted The use of a grotesque figure gives it 
through every facet of the prism of human civilization.” the appearance of early medieval art. 


k 
{ 





This painting of the two martyrs of The altar, above, is an example of the fine liturgical sense 
Uganda is a remarkable exception to the of the Africans. It combines perfect artistic simplicity and, 
Africans’ usual work in three dimensions. at the same time, sacrifices none of its functional purposes. 
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2, like India, appears frightened by the Re- 
ion. Crucifixes are rarely seen, and paint- 
above, are done in a rather florid style. 


The Annunciation painted in traditional Chinese 
setting with bamboos, a pine, and the holy moun- 
tain. The angel and Our Lady are typical Chinese. 


into Egypt. The Madonna by Chian 
amily-conscious Chaoho. The artist 
e Holy Family attempts to portray 
favorite theme. emotions more openly. 


—— & SIGN PICTURE ARTICLE 


Oriental altar. Evidences the finest in craftsmanship 
and artistic skill, but lacks liturgical simplicity in design. 
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The heart usually stands for love, both 
human and divine. But you can express the 


whole philosophy of Christianity by 


His Hands 
and Ours 


by JAMES B. TOBIN 


OT long ago, in the window of one 

of our busy city stores, I saw a 
picture of Our Blessed Lord, and the 
memory of it has remained with me 
ever since. It showed Jesus sitting in a 
lovely garden place, surrounded by a 
trinity of children, two girls and a boy, 
youngsters you would have liked and 
such as:you might find next door, or 
down the street, or right in your own 
backyard. The smaller of the girls is 
seated on Our Saviour’s knee; the other 
and older girl is standing at His side, 
while at His feet—in much the way that 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, must have 
sat—is the boy, with a model airplane 
in his hand. It seemed to me that there 
was much to admire in this work of 
Harry Anderson—the freshness of pres- 
entation, the coloring, warmth, the mod- 
ern touch in dress and detail—and yet, 
for me, the most arresting feature of this 
painting was, strangely enough, none of 
these things, but rather its simple title— 
just five little words—addressed to Christ 
by the child on His knee, who, looking 
up, and holding His hand in her own, is 
asking, “What happened to your hand?” 
“What happened to your hand?” A 
little question, and asked by such a little 
girl—and yet, I thought, one that grown- 
ups ask, too—in fact, the very one that 
Thomas Merton proposed to the world 
of literature not too long ago in his life 
of St. Lutgarde, the Cistercian mystic of 
the Middle Ages, entitled, What Are 
These Wounds? And wouldn't this child 
be surprised to find that her little ques- 
tion goes back to the Old Testament it- 
self, all the way back to the prophet, 
Zacharias, who writes, “And they shall 
say to Him, ‘What are these wounds in 
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“What happened to your hand?” 


the midst of your hands?’—and He shall 
answer, ‘With these I was wounded in 
the house of them that loved Me.’ ” 
Thus it is that if we think of His 
hands at all, we must first see that they 
are wounded hands. This realization 
must ever be present in our considera- 
tion of them. These are the hands of the 
God-Man which were stretched out upon 
the wood of the Cross, nailed open that 
they might, as men thought, possess 
nothing, touch nothing, embrace noth- 
ing; yet these are the hands that execu- 
tioners, and rivets, and hammers can 
never possess, hands that have never 
failed to hold the very universe itself, to 
poise and fashion all things, to contain 
and to sustain all that is or can ever be. 


UT if His hands are wounded they 
are also wellsprings. The wounds are 

our work, and how awful it would be if 
this were all that might be said—and if 
He had never prayed, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 
Yes, we wounded Love, not knowing it. 
Looking again at His hands, these 
wounded wellsprings, we see that they 
are also working hands. Nor could they 
be otherwise, for didn’t He say that He 
had come to minister and not to be 
ministered unto? Are they not the hands 
of the carpenter’s Son, as well as the 
Son of God's? That is why, if we would 
see Christ’s hands, we need not look far. 
For His hands are those of that over- 
taxed and overtired physician who just 


now left the home for the cancerous 
sick poor—without the check he might 
have picked up for much less time and 
trouble on the other side of town; His are 
the hands of that lay catechist, busy in 
the missions for years, hands that yearn 
for the clasp of parents and of friends at 
home, but which have just written on 
the little blackboard the Holy Name 
for children who cannot yet pronounce 
it; His are the hands of the butcher 
down the street who still manages, 
despite increased living costs, to fill the 
baskets of the Little Sisters who come 
regularly to share Christ’s charity and 
wounds; His are the hands of the pleas- 
ant little nun, outside the department 
store, known to all the shoppers—though 
they never guess that their dimes and 
quarters are minted anew in her 
wounded hands, which are also His, 
minted into a currency that can never 
know deflation and which brings inter- 
est a hundredfold; above all these, per- 
haps, His are the hands of every priest. 


UR hands—yours and mine—will not 

be like His unless they are wound- 
ed, unless they are wellsprings, unless 
they are the hands of workmen; other- 
wise, how can we ever say, even to the 
smallest child who asks the reason for 
His wounding, that we have loved Him, 
who, being wounded, first loved us? 
And what shall it ever mean to have 
escaped the wounds if, in flight, we 
escape from the Wounded? 
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VEN when a little girl in school, 
I knew that my mother, Sefiora 
Carmelita de la Pefia y Pefia, was an 
ugly woman, in spite of her beautiful 
name; what I knew not, however, was 
that she was a bad woman also. This 
I learned only later when I worked as 
a servant girl on Sefior Pereira’s haci- 
enda. 

[t all had to do with the sower. The 
name of the sower was Juan Baston, 
but most people called him only Old 
Juan or One-Eye Juan. Juan was a poor 
man and the son of a poor man. His 
father had gained a wretched living 
from three half-acres of poor soil, drink- 
ing more than his fill when he was in 
the possession of a few pesos, quarreling 
with the neighbors about a footpath 
or a fence post or nothing at all, being 
in and out of the county jail at Nuevo 
Léon 

When he felt that he was about to 
join the choir invisible, he called his 
four sons. He lay still for a little, staring 
upward at the smoke-blackened ceiling, 
and then he spoke (or so the saying 
“I know not how long I shall 
to live yet, but it will not be 
counted by months, and perhaps not 
even by weeks and days. You are my 
sons. It would be fitting to leave you 
some bequest, but unfortunately there 
is none. This place is mortgaged to the 
roof beams. It was not fit to support a 
family, even when comparatively pros- 
perous; much less is it likely to support 
four now. Therefore I order you to sell 
it when I have closed my eyes, to satisfy 
the creditors from the proceeds, and to 
share the remainder amongst you, if there 
is any. And then you shall leave this 
village and shall seek the city and sup- 
port yourselves by the labor of your 
hands 
spoken.” 

All that happened long before I was 
born, and it is said that the old one had 
not made his speech a minute too early, 
for he died the same day; some say, even 
the same hour. The sons quarreled a 
little, and then they did as they had 
been told, and quarreled again about 
the proceeds, and finally they left the 
village. Three of them were never heard 
of again; Juan, however, the next-to- 
oldest, returned. Some people say it 
took him twenty years and some say 
twenty-five or thirty; but all of them 
agree that he came as a godsend, and 
that what modest wealth can be found 
in the village now is due to his efforts. 

He was not much to look at. I re- 
member very well that as a little girl 
[ was afraid of him, and so were the 
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These are my orders. I have’ 





Sower 


Juan’s was a humble calling, but whether he sowed 


in the earth or in the heart, he had a gifted touch 


other children. He had only one eye, 
and his legs were crooked as sickles, and 
one of his hands was powerless and not 
much good for anything. Ramon Tejado, 
who is the only son of Sefior Tejado, 
the hacendado, the man who bought the 
Bastén farmstead on the block and 
later on offered to the heir a shelter in 
its barn—Ramon Tejado says that One- 
Eye Juan used to be a stoker and fireman 
on a number of large ocean-going vessels, 
that he had seen the Estados Unidos 
and Europa and even the Indies, and 
that in the end an explosion of one 
of the boilers attended by him had 
messed him up like this. His occupation 
as a stoker, always according to Ramon, 
would also be the cause of his skill as 
a sower. 

“Sowing, after all, is only the throwing 
of small particles,” Ramén said. “The 
same is the firing of a boiler or an 
engine. Coal or seeds, it is all the same, 
and when you learn to throw the one, 
you know how to throw the other.” 

This may be true or it may not be. At 
that time I did not believe everything 
that Ramon said. He also said that he 
loved me and he even looked like a 
young man who is in love, which is 
sheepish, embarrassed, and a little silly; 
still, I did not believe him. 

In any case, One-Eye Juan was like a 
power from heaven. Everything over 
which he extended his hand was blessed 
and increased. He was the most re- 
nowned sower in the whole tierra cali- 
ente. There were quite clever and ex- 
perienced farmers in the region; they 
had their hands full and also their 
barns; they knew everything there was 
to know about harvesting; but, as to 
sowing, there was still a lot they had to 
learn. Sometimes the grain came up 
too close and suffocated; at other times 
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_the stalks were apart from each other 


so much that a child could have walked 
through the lanes without doing any 
damage. A condemned man cannot hate 
the lanes through which he must run 
the gauntlet any more than the farmer 
hates such empty alleys in his field. It 
is, indeed, easy to fill your hands with 
good seed grain and to scatter it 
around; but the earth is brownish and so 
is the grain, and it is hard to maintain a 
regular pattern without skipping a spot 
or covering.one throw with the other. 
It takes a steady hand and an even 
step. 

One-Eye Juan had them both. And 
it was for this reason that everyone 
called upon him in his barn, and that 
during the springtime and in the fall 
he was sowing on all the fields in the 
tierra caliente from Manga de Clavo to 
Abascal. On those occasions he wore a 
large white cloth around his loins and 
in it he carried the seed goods, well- 
rounded as the money belt of a usurer. 
There he buried his good hand and then 
swung it out, filled and almost gracious— 
not upon the plowed field; the first 
handful he scattered upon the sandy 
road or the stony ridge separating two 
fields. He told not why he did it, and 
no one asked him. After that, however, 
he crossed the field from ridge to ridge, 
walking slowly and steadily, the brown- 
golden rays of the grain emanating from 
his hand, thinning out in a wide arc 
and laying down on the brown earth, 
quietly and, as it were, contented. 

It was in this manner that One-Eye 
Juan treated the first handful of seed; 
as to the last one, he kept it for himself. 
It was his fee, and for that matter, not 
much of a fee. Still, it was sufficient to 
keep him. If he had sowed ten fields in 
a day, he had earned ten handfuls of 
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He was the most renowned sower 
in the whole “tierra caliente” 
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grain, and the stores of the sowing 
season kept him alive all through the 
year. 

Ramon Tejado was at first friendly 
with One-Eye Juan, and then they 
quarreled, and finally they became 
friendly again. As to me, my feelings 
were various; but at the bottom of it 
they were a grudging kind of gratitude; 
which, after all, is only natural for a 
girl who through the good services of 
a man has become a married woman. 
This is what all the girls deep down 
desire, although not all of them admit 
it. Some tell anybody who wants to hear 
that they would as soon die as maidens; 
that they would hate to cater to the 
whims and vanities of a husband; and 
that marriage would mean for them 
nothing but burdens, beatings, and 
births, as indeed it often does. Yet they 
are liars, and they know it. To be 
married is the inheritance of our blood. , 

I had known Ramon for a long time 
before he made up his mind. He had 
loved me (or so he said) when I was 
fourteen and he had loved me when I 
was fifteen. When I was sixteen he asked 
his papa’s permission to marry me, but 
Sefior Tejado refused it. I was too 
young, he said, and a child was not fit 
to bear children. It was manifestly estu- 
pido, but we had to let it go at that. 
When I was seventeen, which means 
practically past the marriageable age, 
he still refused. This time he named the 
real reason, which was my poverty and 
my brothers and sisters. They would 
come and feed on the hacienda like a 
swarm of locusts, he said; and he had 
a wife selected for Ramén, a good girl, 
the daughter of a wealthy hacendado 
over in the Province San Luis Potosi. 


E WERE in Juan’s barn when 

Ramon told me. The barn really 
did not belong to Juan, since nothing 
belonged to him; but everyone called it 
One-Eye Juan’s barn, because he had in 
a corner of it made himself a little room 
out of straw. The room looked like an 
enormous basket, and the straw kept out 
the heat of the summer and the cold 
of the fall and winter. It did not mind 
shielding and sheltering the old man; 
after all, every haulm and stalk owed to 
him its life; and for them it was a 
small thing to house him in return. 

The barn was quiet and half-dark 
when we entered. Only a single sunbeam 
had found its way through a chink in the 
roof, and in the thin sheet of light the 
dust particles danced a crazy dance; 
a dusty celebration, a wedding of dust. 
I asked Ramoén whether Juan was in 
his room or basket, and he said no, 
he was out in the fields, and then he 
tried to kiss me and I pushed him away 
and asked him what his papa had said 
about our marriage. 
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Oh, him,” he said contemptuously 
and spat at the corner of Juan’s abode. 
rhen he added in a light tone, as though 
the matter possessed no importance 
whatsoever, “He said no, to be sure. 
He wants me to marry some distant 
cousin, some hippy girl from Potosi 
She is a good girl, he says, and her papa 
has a hacienda.” oe 

“And what did you answer him?” I 
asked. 

Nada,” he said lazily. “I answered 
nothing. The old man appeared as 
though he were in a temper, and I am 
no fool to have myself thrown out on 
my ear and go begging from door to 
door like a lépero. I know better than 
that.’ 

You know, indeed,” I said with bit- 
terness. “This is what you know, 


Ramon.” 


H E DID not answer. Some sun dust 
had blown toward his head and 
formed some sort of a halo around it, 
making him look very handsomé and 
innocent in a wicked way; and as I 
looked at him, I realized with a great 
suddenness that I was in love with him, 
that it had been so through all the 
years, and that it probably would not 
change for the rest of my life. It felt 
as if a hand were reaching into the 
hollow of my chest and slowly tearing 
out the heart. I said after a long 
“And what will be now?” 

‘We shall have to wait a little,” he 
said. “Things may change, and oneé 
never can tell. Surely, you do not mind, 
do you?” 

rhe hand that held my heart became 
tighter as he said that. There he is, I 
said to myself; a man, not very good, 

t very bad, not very special in any 
respect; but (I thought then,) he was 
the man I had chosen; something inside 
me had chosen him; and therefore he 
was to me both good and bad, and he 
was also clever and enchanting and 
handsome, and more than anything else, 
he was dangerous to me. I heard his 
voice as if it came from a long distance. 
He said, a little sullenly, “I have not 
had many favors from you since I have 
known you. I probably shall not have 
much more in the future. Not that it 
matters; it does not make any difference. 
Still, a man can wait for a girl only so 
long and not much longer, and there 
are other women around the corner. 
Perhaps it would be good if you thought 
of this from time to time. Not that it 
matters.” 

“It does matter,” I said. “It matters 
to you, Ramon.” I was silent for a heart- 
beat and sent a swift prayer up to the 
Virgin to help me in my hour of need, 
and then I felt that the prayer was 
answered. I said, “The answer is no, 
Ramon. It will always be no. I am a 
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respectable girl. I am not a puta. And, 
since you asked me before whether I 
minded waiting: Yes, I do mind. I shall 
not grow younger, unless I learn to walk 
backward like a crawfish, and there will 
be prettier ones and fancier ones in a 
very few years. I am seventeen, Ramon.” 

“This is enough,” he said and grew 
white around the nose. He did not look 
handsome any more. “This is more than 
enough,” he said bitterly. “It is not that 
I do not love you, because I do. But 
I was humiliated by you often enough, 
perhaps too often. There is a limit to 
what a man can take. You will excuse 
me if I go.” 

“Yes, go,” I said aloud. “Go now. Go 
at once. There are places in Nuevo Léon 
where you can find putas if you look for 
them. I do not know those places, but 
you probably do, and surely, you will 
find them. So go, go to Nuevo Léon 
and do not return.” 

There was a rustling sound inside 
Juan’s abode, and then the mat which 
served as a door was raised and Juan 
came into the barn. His one eye was 
round and fierce and he hobbled very 
fast. 3 

“I was asleep,” he said. “When I 
heard you outside, I turned over and 
thought at first that the voices were in 
my dream. It seems, however, that they 
were not.” He looked from Ramon to 
me. His one eye was still fierce. He 
asked, “‘Have you been quarreling, chil- 
dren?” 


I said after a long silence, 
“And what will be now?” 





“We have not,” Ramon said sullenly. 
“This, too, must have been in your 
dream, old one. So go back to your straw 
bed and dream some’ more.” 

“He is lying,” I said aloud. I did not 
care any more. “Si, Juan, we have been 
quarreling indeed,” I said. “The pre- 
cious papa of this young person has re- 
fused his permission for us to marry, 
and Ramon just took it like a pedn 
and kissed the hand which slapped him, 
and then he said . . .” I suddenly felt 
that my eyes were covered with some- 
thing that was like hot, thin glass, and 
I threw myself in the arms of Juan 
and sobbed, “I shall not do it, Juan. 
I am a girl of a good family, even 
though we own but little. I shall not do 
it. I shall rather die than do it.” 

Juan’s good hand gently patted my 
back. His voice was low when he turned 
to Ramon and asked, “Is what I hear 
true, Ramén?” 

Ramon gave a small, embarrassed 
laugh. “Perhaps it is,” he said. “And 
then again, perhaps it isn’t. It really is 
no affair of yours, Juan Bastén. It is 
unfortunate that you heard what hap- 
pened, but this does not give you a 
right . . . Do not forget that you are 
my father’s hired man, Juan Bastén.” 

“Yes, I am, “Juan said without heat. 
“I am your father’s hired man and I am 
every hacendado’s hired man, and more 
than anybody else’s, I am God’s hired 
man. And therefore I tell you, young 
man, that you have wronged this girl.” 
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“I wish to express my thanks for your 
opinion,” Ramén said with a little 
sneer. “Doubtless, my father will feel 
the same way, when he hears what oc- 
curred. You do not mind if I tell him, 
do you, Juan?” 

“I do not,” Juan said. The fierceness 

had gone out of his eye, and his fore- 
head was light and serene. There was 
a brief silence, and in the silence we 
‘heard the loud voices of a children’s 
juego passing by, monotonous and a lit- 
tle pathetic. From far away came the 
plodding of a horse. 

“I am a very old man,” Juan said 
then. His voice was even and it was a 
little weary. “I have seen much of the 
world and I liked what I saw. The cities 
are all right, and the plains are all right, 
and the ports and the sea are all right. 
To be out in the fields sowing is all 
right, it is like a church service without 
words. The road and the rain and the 
wind are also all right. The road is wide 
and hospitable, and the rain cools your 
brow, and the wind has the smell of dis- 
tant places in it. They are all all right.” 

His eye came to rest upon Ramon. He 
said with a thin smile, “I am not afraid 
of taking my staff again and going to 
another valley, Ramon. There are many 
places in the tierra caliente, and most of 
them have a straw bed and a handful 
of grain for a sower who knows his 
trade. I am sometimes curious for them, 
but I am never afraid. I believe I know 
not what it is to be afraid. Surely, you 
know this, Ramon, do you not?” 

“I suppose I do,” Ramon muttered. 
His face was slightly flushed and he 
looked down at his hands. He said in 
a voice which was thick with embarrass- 
ment, “I am sorry, old one. I said what 
I should not have said. But who shall 
know when a man is in anger justly and 
when he is out of his mind? I was feel- 
ing bad about various things, and the 
muchacha here did not seem to care a 
great deal, and then you came. This 
was how it came to pass.” 


HE old man smiled again. The smile 

made a network of yellow crinkles 
around his eyes; it was like a light that 
permeated the half-dark of the barn. 
He said, “I do not blame her, jovencito. 
It is you whom I do blame. One does 
not, with honor, make the girl one loves 
a strumpet. Pednes sometimes may, but 
rarely a caballero. The name of Tejado 
is a good one, and it sounds not worse 
with the name of Consuelo.” 

Ramon laced and unlaced his hands 
across his stomach. A_half-suppressed 
anger made its smoky fire in his eyes. 

“I hate that old man who is my fa- 
ther,” he broke out. “What call does he 
have to choose a wife for me? No one 
chose a wife for him at the time he mar- 
ried. My mother was a waitress in Manga 
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de Clavo when he met her, and she 
made a good mother and a good wife, 
God rest her soul.” He dropped his 
hands. The fire went out of his eyes. I 
could see his thoughts moving slowly 
across his forehead. He said in a very 
different voice, “Still, I do not see much 
that I can do. My papa holds the strings 
of the purse. And, as to Consuelo, I can- 
not see what good it would do her if we 
married now and came upon the parish 
a short time later. I cannot grow a grain 
field on the palm of my hand.” 

“Yes, you can,” Juan said strongly. 
“Almost everybody can perform a won- 
der if he only believes firmly enough 
that he can. Besides,” he added, “it does 
not need a wonder in this case. All that 
is needed is decision and a little courage. 
There is much work to be done in the 
tierra caliente, and the oil wells of Tam- 
pico and the factories of Monterrey are 
not known for sending away men who 
can pull their weight. It all depends on 
you, jovencito. It all depends on whether 
you love the muchacha enough to make 
it worth your while.” 

“I love her, sin dudo,’ Ramon mut- 
tered. “I have loved her for the last 
four years. It is only. . .” 

“I know a priest in Nuevo Léon,” the 
old man said as if he had not heard him. 
Perhaps he had not. “He will officiate 
for a small fee, and perhaps even with- 
out a fee. Also he will keep the news 
under his biretta if I ask him to. It is 
a matter pleasing to the saints.to put 
two young people together.” 

Ramon looked at me, then at the old 





> Nothing annoys a woman so 
much as having her friends drop in 
to find her house looking like it 
usually does. 
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man and then again at me. “Bien, viejo,” 
he said and stepped up to me and caught 
me in his arms. There was a light on 
his forehead, and I felt that something 
about him had changed, that something 
had made him a man. Everything seemed 
so right as it hade never been. I did not 
push him away any more. 

One-Eye Juan was a man who pos- 
sessed much wisdom. In this matter, 
however, he had been mistaken in vari- 
ous points, and Ramon and I had also 
been mistaken. The first of those was 
his assumption that the secrecy of this 
event could be maintained. It could not. 
The news was much too spectacular to 
be kept under any hat or sombrero, or 
even under a biretta; within four hours 
it was all over the village and the town 
and the whole region. There was no 
one in particular to blame. It was just 
as though the news itself were wearing 
winged sandals and were traveling fast 


all through the tierra caliente from 
Manga de Clavo to Abascal. 

The second point was that Juan (and 
Ramon and I) had thought the difficul- 
ties would come from Ramén’s papa. 
They came from a very different quar- 
ter. As to Sefior Tejado, we had appar- 
smog Marae his intentness on marry- 
ing Ramon off to the Candbal girl; or 
perhaps he just did not care enough or 
(and that was what I believed), he was 
too much of a caballero to allow dis- 
union to enter his own house. In any 
case, he requested from the very begin- 
ning that I should stay at the main 
hacienda, which was in Comonfort, and 
he treated me the way a good, but de- 
feated man will treat his adversary, 
which is with some kind of grudging 
admiration. There was no more talk of 
Ramon’s being sent away or disowned. 

The real stumbling block was my 
mother. I had not taken the trouble of 
obtaining her consent, since it seemed 
to me a foregone conclusion that she 
would be happy at her oldest daughter's 
becoming a hacendado’s wife. But when 
I returned from Nuevo Léon—it was 
toward nightfall, and the sun, low 
in the west, threw long reddening waves 
of light across the flats—she received me 
with a sort of cold fury and asked me 
whether it was true what people were 
saying about me and Ramon and One- 
Eye Juan; and when I said yes, yes, it 
was, there came a flood of abuse the like 
of which I had not heard before. 


HE strange thing was that it 

seemed not my wages from Sefior 
Pereira or my help in the household 
that she hated most to. lose; the thing 
which really mattered to her was to 
forego the evenings and the Sundays on 
which I had watched my small brother 
and the two sisters. Only then I under- 
stood that those few and unfettered 
hours were the ones she really lived for. 
She loved to go to the neighbors or, for 
that matter, to anybody who would lis- 
ten to her. She, too, was a sower, and 
her sowing was rumors, discord, broken 
homes, and ruined marriages. 

I learned a lot of things in that half 
hour, and one of them was that my 
mother, Sefiora de la Pefia y Pefia, was 
a bad woman as well as an ugly one. 
For some time I listened dutifully to 
her rambling discourse, and then I went 
over to the hearth and began to prepare 
the evening meal. When I listened again, 
which was much later, I noticed with 
something like surprise that the tone of 
her tirade had changed, and so had the 
target. It was no longer I who had 
sinned most (“such poor, deceived girl- 
child”) nor was it Ramén (“a young 
caballero, as good as they come, though 
rash and besotted”), but now it was 

(Continued on page 74) 
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HERE’S something about gardening 
T that’s as habit-forming as a daily 
whiff on an opium pipe. It’s an insidious 
disease—Dementia Horticultura might be 
a good name—which annually creeps 
into the bloodstreams of millions of 
otherwise normal Americans and drives 
them from the cozy comfort of their 
homes to back-breaking toil in what 
obviously misinformed novelist 
ence called the “good earth.” 


some 


I know. I tried it. I quit. Two years 
ago I grew a tomato. Worm-eaten, sun- 
blistered, and more than slightly squishy 


though it was, nonetheless it was the 
sole survivor of hundreds of flowers on 
two long rows of carefully nurtured vines. 
It was my first horticultural success and, 
after almost geometric trimming and 
dicing, I was able to convert it into a 
fair replica of a midget tomato salad. 
Some time later I also grew two roses. 
They budded, bloomed in their full 
crimson glory, took one look around 
my alleged garden, and promptly died 
of disgust. 

After such a questionable smidgen of 
success, you might think that I would 
burn my tools, deed the backyard to 
the worms, squirrels, birds, -and bugs 
who already considered it their own 
private preserve and take up boomerang- 
throwing, using effigies of Henry Wal- 
lace, Paul Robeson, and sundry other 
characters as targets. 

But no. I tried again. No matter what 
the cost I was determined that I, too, 
some day would boast that my corn was 
the highest, my tulips the yellowest, my 
roses the most profuse, my lawn the 
most crabgrassless. 
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I should burn my tools and deed the backyard to the worms, 
birds, and bugs who consider it their private preserve 


Foolishly (I later discovered) I called 
for advice on one of my more prosperous 
and experienced neighbors, a pioneer 
resident whose four acres were the envy 
of the village. He looked up from a 
treatise he was writing on the care and 
feeding of arctostaphylos uvra-ursi, scrib- 
bled a name and address on a card, 
and said: 

“Take this over to my old pal, Danny. 
He'll fix you up.” 

Danny turned out to be a professional 
gardener in pin-striped suit, pastel shirt, 
waxed moustache, who presided over one 
of the largest nurseries on Long Island. 
His manner alternated between that of 
an undertaker and a jovial politician, 
depending on the topic being discussed. 
Briefly I outlined my plans for the com- 
ing summer—50 by 50 vegetable patch, 
rock garden, new back lawn, bulb beds, 
fruit trees, hedges, etc. I explained that 
I had what garden books described as 
essential tools—spade, pitchfork, rakes, 
hoe, trowel, shears, and watering can. 
Would Danny be so kind as to list any 
others I might need for the project? 

“Sir, just let old Danny take care of 
this,” he bubbled. “You just wander 
around the place for ten or fifteen min- 
utes, and I'll have everything ready 
when you get back.” Gad, I thought, 
why hadn’t I discovered this treasure 
before? 

When I returned he had everything 
ready. I mean everything. 


There was a grotesque, four-wheeled 
contraption which he identified as a 
sprayer, for only thirty-five dollars. At 
my suggestion that such an item seemed 
a bit too large and complicated for my 
modest 50- by 170-foot plot—not to men- 
tion my even more modest pocketbook 
—Danny first displayed shock, then hurt, 
then confidence and, finally, raw sales- 
manship. 

“Why, this is absolutely essential to 
the complete gardener,” he declaimed, 
flicking a spot of fertilizer off his cuff. 
“Without it you would be utterly, ut- 
terly helpless.” Then he continued with 
the rest of the list: 

A 32-foot, lightweight extension lad- 
der, only $59.95, “for pruning climbing 
roses’; a brace of cold frames at $19.95 
each; a $66.50 electric grass shear; a 
portable flame gun for destroying prac- 
tically anything; a $30 heating cable for 
“forcing young plants,” and several thou- 
sand earthworms for $28.85. Of course 
there were several other things, like a 
combination tool rack and kneeling pad, 
but these cost less than $10 and Danny 
seemed only mildly interested in them. 

The crowning glory of this stupefying 
collection of “tools” was on display in 
its own special corner. To me it looked 
like a tractor, The price tag said $440 
so I was sure it was a tractor. But no, 
said Danny. 

“That little tool is the handiest thing 
any gardener ever had. Why, you mow 
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your lawn, weed it, spread fertilizer, 
harrow, cultivate, plant, plow, and fill. 
It’s more than just a tractor. It’s the 
handiest little gadget on the market.” 

Danny’s total bill for his selection 
came to just under $600. Several hours 
later, I managed to talk him into selling 
me a much smaller tractor and only half 
the “tools,” although his disappointment 
in me as a gardener was evident in his 
face. Next day I went to the bank, 
slapped an FHA loan on the house, sent 
Danny a check, and awaited delivery. 

The stuff dribbled in, but what I 
really wanted was the tractor, and I 
had good reason. The family estate (?) 
had been divided by a series of fencing 
operations which, although leaving much 
esthetically to be desired, successfully 
separated the property into three sec- 
tions: front, back, and ’way-back. (Some 
of our envious neighbors insisted on 
calling the latter section “sway-back” in 
honor of the fence which surrounds it.) 
My carefully drawn plans. called for 
evergreens and shrubs surrounding and 
concealing the foundations in the front, 
a velvety expanse of emerald lawn sur- 
rounded by a rose garden and beds of 
blooming perennials in the back, and 
a vegetable garden in ‘way-back. All 
were connected by gate-filled gaps in 
fences. 

The tractor I visualized as a valuable 
aid in the cultivation of all three, in 
one or another of its multiple disguises. 

One evening several weeks later I 
returned home to find a dozen or more 
packing cases parked in the back yard. 

Ten days later, including a weekend 
and two days off from work due to 
“illness,” and three emergency calls to 
the local garage, I had the tractor as- 
sembled. It was a dream. It putt-putted 
along like an amphibious motorboat 
and slashed three inches off the bottom 
of a five-foot stretch of picket fence 
with a sickle-bar on its shakedown run. 








They bloomed in their full crimson 
glory and promptly died of disgust 
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At the time I recall musing that the 
designer probably had been a reader 
of Goethe who once remarked: “No one 
feels himself easy in a garden which 
does not look like the open country.” 

Project number one was the ’way-back 
vegetable patch. Plowing, turning, grad- 
ing, and planting—all with mine own 
tractor. It should be the perfect test. 
I headed for the gate in the rear fence 
at moderate speed. After tearing down 
a trellis and ripping up three yellow 
rose bushes, it occurred to me that per- 
haps the tractor was too wide for the 
gate. I measured both. Then the gate 
to the front. Too wide by only nineteen 
inches. I was trapped with my tractor— 
which by then had assumed the ugliness 
of a rhinoceros—in what was intended 
to be a beautiful garden of flowers. 

In desperation I started mowing the 
back lawn. Three-quarters of the way 
through, the tractor bucked like a 
bronco, dived out of control, smashed 
through the fence into a neighbor's gar- 
den, and ended its wild jaunt with its 
nose penetrating two feet into his 
garage. 

My neighbor had one of the finest 
vegetable gardens in the village that 
year. He should. He had a marvelously 
modern tractor with more auxiliary im- 
plements than you could count. He got 
it in exchange for damage bills to his 
garden, garage, and car. 


OT all my horticultural tribula- 
tions were mechanical. I had trou- 
bles with the unpredictability of nature 
herself and the stumblebum into which 
my fumbling ignorance transformed her. 
Autumn—my books, pamphlets, neigh- 
bors, and experts informed me—was the 
best time to plant grass seed. Prepare 
the soil properly, seed moderately but 
sufficient to cover, fertilize, and then 
relax. It may be that I relaxed too soon 
or too often. I cam only report that my 
freshly seeded lawn looked like a pledge’s 
haircut after a fraternity initiation, 
There were a few bushy patches—and 
patches, too, that were as bald as a cue- 
ball, “Once frost comes, reseed patches 
in the spring,” my special grass book 
advised. 

Carefully I stowed the remains of a 
two hundred pound sack of fertilizer in 
a dark corner of the basement. On top 
of the paper sack I neatly placed several 
pounds of seed mix, topped by my pride, 
a few odd pounds of Kentucky blue. 
Then I went back to my books. 

Came spring, came thaw, came the 
flood. Unfortunately, we Bernards are 
not blessed with all modern conven- 
iences. Our village has no sewage sys- 
tem; cesspools instead. One day the 
automatic washer got stuck at “rinse” 
and continued to pump gallons of water 
into the basement for two straight hours. 


My wife finally discovered our plight 
when son Paul asked: “Mommie, can I 
wear Daddy's hip boots?” Asked why, 
he replied: “I want to go fishing in 
the cellar.” 

For five straight days my intimate 
companions were a stirrup pump, the 
gray walls of the basement, and a floor 
inundated by three feet of muddy water. 
When the deluge had been reduced to 
a fraction of an inch on the cellar floor, 
I bandaged my blistered hands, put 
them to bed, and crawled in after them. 

A few weeks later, spring flowers be- 
gan to bloom, the smell of the new sea- 
son was in the air, green returned to 
the land, fresh, succulent grass spread 
its carpet over the bareness of winter. 





The tractor bucked, dived out of con- 
trol, and smashed through the fence 


Had I been an eccentric I might have 
bragged about my large new patch of 
spring grass. But honestly, I couldn't. 
You see, it was in the basement. 
Twenty square feet of it, firmly im- 
planted in the fertilizer which the flood 
had freed from its water-soaked bag. 
Outside . . . well . . . let’s forget it. 
Discouraged? Well, not really. I rea- 
soned that such things must inevitably 
be experienced by the beginner and, 
for a change, agreed with my wife that 
my awkwardness evidently was not lim- 
ited to the operation of tractors. I did 
benefit, though, from the experience 
with the grass. That spring it was not 
at all difficult to select a barren, grass- 
less spot on which to install a rock 
garden. It was that section near the 
house that displayed little more than 
a few pernicious bristles of crab grass. 
After some dickering, I bounced 
thirty-two dollars for several hundred 
pounds of “nature-cut” rocks and stacked 
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Willing 
Worker 


the situation. 


else.” 








> A Russian agent was sent in disguise to Eastern 
Germany to learn the popular reaction to Soviet 
occupation. After many discouraging experiences, 
he finally met a German who seemed content with 


“The others can say what they want about the 
@e Communists,” he declared, ‘“‘but, as for me, I would 
Cy rather work for the Communists than for anybody 
Ge ‘ci 


“I’m glad to hear that,” the agent said, “Tell 
me, my good man, what do you do for a living?” 
“I’m a grave digger,” the worker replied. 


—Joseph Becker 








them on the selected plot. The shape 
and arrangement offended my family’s 
collective sense of artistic propriety, but 
| was able to convince them of its worth 
with a vivid word-picture of years to 
come, with our rocks teeming with aqui- 
legia, dodecatheon, and perhaps a few 
nierembergia rivularts. 

Early next morning I was awakened 
by my ebullient and nongardening 
daughter. With her usual boisterousness 
she slapped me over the head with a wet 
towel and demanded: “Hey Daddy, 
where da rock garden you plant?” 

I rushed to the back door in my 
pajamas and surveyed the ‘estate. No 
rock garden. 

I found it, somewhat disintegrated, 
at the bottom of my cesspool. I also 
found that wooden cesspool lids, con- 
cealed by only a couple of inches of 
topsoil, are neither very sturdy supports 
for rock gardens nor very good places 
to grow grass. 

By the time that summer was over, 
{ was convinced that my own shortcom- 
ings as a gardener—my lack of “green 
thumb”—were not the only causes of 
my failure. There were times when I 
remained in the back. yard, convinced 
that I was doing the only possible thing 
in playing animated scarecrow to keep 
the birds from gulping every last seed 
in a row of new beans. Meanwhile the 
community bandits—known colloquially 
as “those lovely Bernard children”— 
would be despoiling the shrubs in front 
with those “cute little shovels” which 
my wife insisted I buy. If I charged to 
the front to halt this vandalism, I was 
assured that my neighbor’s pet squirrels 
would be gaily raiding the cornfield, 
snatching the ears, and tromping glee- 
fully up a tree. 


With an unnatural display of control, 
[ managed to survive all these plagues 
without completely blowing my top, 
but when my spouse unwittingly joined 
in the fun I was ready to join my rock 
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garden at the bottom of the cesspool. 

This case involved carnations, Now I 
like carnations, their varied colors, their 
hardiness, their long productive season. 
For them I had carefully prepared a 
triangular tract in a fence corner near 
the house. 

Oddly—for me—the carnations thrived. 
They began to grow and even showed 
signs of budding—at least for a few days. 
Then some insidious, creeping vine 
erupted from the earth and began snarl- 
ing itself around my precious fence, 
wrapped itself around my neighbor's 
gate and threatened to tip over a rubbish 
can. What manner of weed is this, I 
asked? 

Unusually early one morning I crawled 
out the back door determined to solve 
the mystery. My nonhorticultural wife 
pursued me to the carnation plot. 

“How do you like the morning glories 
I planted as a surprise for you, darling?” 
she asked. I glared first at the blooming 
vines that were strangling my beloved 
carnations, then at my wife. 

“Ugh!” I replied. 

Last October I invested in bulbs. 
From these—tulips, crocus, snowdrops, 
narcissus, daffodils, hyacinth, and sun- 
dry other spring bloomers—I learned an- 
other lesson for the amateur gardener. 
Patience. Bulbs make an amateur horti- 
culturist wait and wonder and worry 
about them from October to April. 

The night the bulbs arrived I gloated 
over the plans and great packages which, 
the accompanying list said, contained 
some hundreds of assorted bulbs guar- 
anteed to bloom, blossom, and “floor” 
the garden with color. All I had to do 
was plant ’em, cover ‘em with leaves or 
straw or snow if there was any available, 
and forget ’em. I did everything but for- 
get ‘em. I writhed like a captured py- 
thon during all those weeks until a few 
snowdrops poked their white heads 
through the soil after the last snow 
melted. Then I relaxed and considered 





inviting the village around to the dis- 
play. It is undoubtedly fortunate that 
I curbed my first inspiration, 

Hardy, green leaves poked themselves 
above the ground and waited for the 
sun, almost as impatiently as I did. A 
crocus appeared in a neighbor's yard. 
Tomorrow, I said. 

Yellow and orange and white daffo- 
dils began trumpeting their beauty on 
the village green. Maybe tomorrow, I 
thought. I got one crocus this spring, 
later three daffodils. Later still there 
were beds of tulips, “floods” of tulips, 
symphonies of tulips in my neighbors’ 
yards. Tomorrow? I went out to count 
mine among the green stalks. Fourteen 
out of four hundred. Why? 

Finally a professional gardener told 
me. 

“Well, ya know,” he muttered _be- 
tween precise ejections of tobacco juice, 
“ya gotta plant ‘em right side up. Else- 
wise they just shoot up green leaves and 
wither. Maybe in a coupla years they'll 
bloom . . .” 

For all I care they can bloom or rot. 
I’ve had it. In a little while, as soon as 
I mix a whopping big pitcher of tall 
cool ones, I’m going to put up a beach 
umbrella in the back yard, place a com- 
fortable chair under it, and spend the 
rest of the summer reading comic books 
and snickering at the efforts of my 
neighbors. Because I’ve convinced my- 
self that this year I have not succumbed 
to that dread disease which deprives me 
of my summer leisure. 


UST now the postman staggered up 

the walk, dumped a huge stack of 
seed catalogues, samples, and sundry 
garden literature in front of my door. 
I’m going right out and burn it, The 
local hardware has bedecked its windows 
with tempting displays of assorted spe- 
cialized gadgets so alluring to the ama- 
teur gardener. I walked past it “twice 
this morning without giving it more 
than a mere glance. The corner drug- 
gist has announced his special spring 
sale on rubbing alcohol, bandages, and 
such emergency aids, but I have al- 
ready assured my wife that she need not 
make her annual purchase. Gardening’s 
for the birds. 

This year I am just going to sit and 
watch those... 

Pardon me just a moment. 

“What's that, son? There’s some as- 
paragus sprouting out back? You think 
the yellow climbers are about to bloom? 
Hackenmeyers have a special sale on 
rakes? Gosh, ours is pretty well shot. 
Maybe we better go down and buy an- 
other one. Wait a second till I get my 
jacket. -Darling! Will you order me a 
pair of garden gloves? Yeh. And better 
get some adhesive tape while you're 
at it...” 
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Charles Boyer and Lyle Bettger in “The First Legion,” 
story of a purported miracle’s effect on a 
Jesuit community and a small town 


Pen ite| 


by JERRY COTTER 


The current inquiry into Communist influence in Hollywood 
is aimed at the hard core of Party members in the industry, 
but will also serve to uncover those who never officially joined 
the ranks. In many respects, these sycophants have always 
been more important to the success of the Red mission than 
the actual card-holders. 

Public renunciation of Communist connections at this time 
is all well and good, but it cannot be accepted without in- 
vestigation. Larry Parks, who testified before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee that he quit the Communist 
Party in 1943, was still an outspoken supporter of Front or- 
ganizations several years after that. The prestige of his name 
was used to sway public opinion in favor of various suspect 
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groups and in support of the campaign to win sympathy for 
ten convicted screen writers. 

If these movie folk who readily permitted their names to 
adorn letterheads and petitions are sincere in their renuncia- 
tions, they can prove it by actions and not mere words. Many 
of them have made millions through the indulgence and 
support of the public. It is not farfetched to assume that 
some portion of that money eventually found its way to the 
Party coffers. 

Let us not forget that it is_a tenet of Communism to use 
every subterfuge, and that includes perjury, in an emer- 
gency. The present investigation is a genuine emergency 
for many high-salaried writers, directors, and stars. It will 
indeed be difficult to separate the honest repenters from 


those who seek only to protect their careers and Academy 
Award prospects. 


The First Legion 
Emmet Lavery’s stirring drama of Jesuit life has been made 
into a deeply moving and impressive motion picture. THE 
FIRST LEGION reflects credit on all concerned with its 
translation to the screen. Productionwise, it exhibits consid- 
erable skill in adaptation and performance. While it may 
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Mario Lanza Cama with Ann Blyth) plays the 
role of the immortal tenor in “The Great Caruso” 


not achieve hit status with the mass audience, it certainly 
should find a wide response from those who seek more than 
mere entertainment in their movie diet. 

in dealing with the effects of a purported miracle on the 
members of a Jesuit community and the people of a small 
town, Lavery’s script treats the situation with reverence and 
an awareness of its dramatic nature. If the knowledge that 
the original miracle in the story is a hoax proves disturbing, 
the final triumph of faith is a breathless moment, a humbling 
and edifying experience which leaves the audience feeling 
better for having seen it. The musical score, appropriately 
enough, closes with “Holy God We Praise Thy Name.” 

Charles Boyer rightfully wins the major acting honors as 
the priest who doubts the validity of the miracle cure. Leo 
G. Carroll has an especially inspiring death scene which he 
handles splendidly. Walter Hampden, Lyle Bettger, Taylor 
Holmes, Barbara Rush, Wesley Addy, and H. B. Warner 


offer fine supporting characterizations. So does William 
Demarest as the pastor of the village church—but his assumed 
accent verges on the fantastic. There are flaws in The First 
Legion, the most outstanding being an incorrect interpreta- 


tion of the Sacrament of Penance. It is regrettable that so 
fine a movie should be unnecessarily marred. 


Reviews in Brief 
Whatever quibbling may possibly develop over the char- 
acterizations in THE GREAT CARUSO, none should ma- 
terialize in the handling of the musical portions. Mario Lanza 
may not be the successor to the great tenor, but he is quite 
equal to the task of impersonating him on the screen. His 
rendition of the immortal Caruso favorites will satisfy all 
but the most hypercritical. The film itself is a pleasing Tech- 
nicolor salute to the Neapolitan singer. Ann Blyth makes an 
appealing ingenue, while Dorothy Kirsten, Jarmila Novotna, 
Blanche Thebom, and other Metropolitan voices add to the 
production’s musical brilliance. (M-G-M) 


By sugar-coating its message of racial amity, GO FOR 
BROKE accomplishes far more than if it employed the 
sledge-hammer approach. With humor, understanding, and 
the light touch, the film focuses attention on the accomplish- 
ments of the famed 442nd Regimental Combat Team in 
World War IIL. Its members were Nisei troops, and they dis- 
tinguished themselves as the greatest fighting unit in the 
Army. Van Johnson is cast as a young shavetail assigned 
to lead a platoon, much to his dismay. When his request 
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for a ‘transfer is refused, he proceeds to make life miserable 
for the men under him. Gradually their courage wins him 
over and when the 442nd rescues the “lost battalion,” his 
prejudice is completely banished. The battle scenes are rele- 
gated to second place in this excellent bit of propaganda. 
Johnson and the actors portraying the American-Japanese 
soldiers help greatly in making it the sort of movie the entire 
family will applaud. (M-G-M) 


THE PAINTED HILLS is pictorially beautiful and will un- 
doubtedly please youngsters and dog lovers everywhere. It 
brings Lassie into focus again, this time in a moving adap- 
tation of the well-loved Shep of the Painted Hills. The story 
is simple, yet absorbing, always natural and enjoyable. Paul 
Kelly, Gary Gray, and Bruce Cowling are the humans in- 
volved, but Lassie, as a canine sleuth, is the top attraction. 
(MGM) 


The heroine of HALF ANGEL is referred to as a victim of 
“disassociated personality.” By day she is a prim, almost grim, 
hospital staff worker who displays a marked dislike for a 
handsome young lawyer. After she falls asleep one night, her 
“subconscious” takes charge and she arises, leaves home, and 
contrives a meeting with the lawyer. Teetering back and 
forth between two worlds, the situation develops along fairly 
amusing lines. Adults who appreciate fantasy, even when it 
descends to slapstick and a pseudomedical approach, may 
enjoy this. Loretta Young’s portrayal of the zany schizo- 
phrenic is splendid, and Joseph Cotten is also excellent as 
the confused legal light. Cecil Kellaway, Irene Ryan, Basil 
Ruysdael, and John Ridgely are good in smaller roles. Ap- 
proach this in a pixie mood and you'll enjoy every irrational 
reel. (20th Century-Fox) 


Courage of a more restrained nature provides the basis of 
FOLLOW THE SUN, a tribute to the stamina and deter- 
mination of golfer Ben Hogan. It is an interestingly devel- 
oped story of his. early failures and eventual success, climaxed 
by the well-known victory over crippling injuries. Glenn 
Ford is convincing as the “iceberg” of the golf world, who 
finally thaws out under the genuine affection and friendliness 
of the fans. As his understanding wife, Anne Baxter adds 
another fine portrait to her record, and Dennis O'Keefe is 
properly exuberant as a gallery idol. Jimmy Demaret, Cary 
Middlecoff, Sam Snead, and Grantland Rice appear in the 
golfing sequences. Unfortunately, the film gives tacit accept- 
ance to divorce and is therefore partly objectionable. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


The psychopathic killer returns to the scene in the morbidly 
realistic and generally unpalatable M, a remake of an old 
German movie. It is concerned with a murderer of several 
children who succeeds in evading the police and inspiring 
a wave of terror. When the intensive search for him hampers 
the work of a crime syndicate, the underworld sets out to 
locate the killer and mete out its own special brand of justice. 
In handling this aspect of the story, the writers tend to ideal- 
ize the criminal element. Coupled with the gruesome nature 
of the theme, this unwholesome attitude nullifies whatever 
good points are made. Despite deft handling, this study in 
horror has little reason for existence. (Columbia) 


After several years of controversy, indecision, and debate, the 
British-made version of OLIVER TWIST is being released 
in this country. Those portions of the film which were 
deemed racially offensive have been eliminated, but inasmuch 
as the principal objection was to the caricaturish makeup of 
Alec Guinness as “Fagin,” the main cause of the Jewish pro- 
tests remain evident. However, the film is a faithful adap- 
tation of the Dickens classic, produced with the always- 
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welcome English appreciation of “the realistic touch.” Guin- 
ness and Robert Newton head the skilled cast of this in- 
triguing adult re-creation of a famous classic. (Eagle-Lion) 


Fun is not usually associated with war, but the hilarious 
spoofing in UP FRONT provides an entertaining respite 
from the grimmer side of modern conflict. This is built 
around those fabulous characters created by cartoonist Bill 
Mauldin during World War II. “Willie and Joe” are amus- 
ing gripers, baffled, annoyed, and never completely acclimated 
to the Army way. The laughs pile on thick and fast and, as 
interpreted by Tom Ewell and David Wayne, the boys are 
as much fun as a three-day pass. Every member of the fam- 
ily will enjoy this. If we must have war movies, perhaps we 
should keep them in this vein. (Universal-International) 


Alan Ladd has one of his best roles and most absorbing 
movies in APPOINTMENT WITH DANGER, a fast-moving 
melodrama with some novel angles. In it Ladd is cast as a 
postal inspector who is sent to an Indiana town to track 
down the killer of a fellow worker. He finds that the sole 
witness to the crime is a nun. With her co-operation he suc- 
ceeds in solving the crime and uncovering a powerful postal 
robbery gang. This is first-rate adult fare. Phyllis Calvert’s 
portrayal of Sister Augustine is completely believable, and 
Ladd is at his grim-visaged best. (Paramount) 


YOU’RE IN THE NAVY NOW is a hearty and hilarious 
recap Gf a Navy experiment during World War II. It will 
hit the target with vets of the bounding main and should 
give most adults a fair supply of laughs. Gary Cooper appears 
as a landlubber assigned to conduct experiments with a new 
type steam engine, only to discover that the crew is com- 
posed of other nautical greenhorns. The fun is topped off 
with a riotous trial run that turns a peaceful harbor into 
churning confusion. Cooper and company keep it moving 
at a smart pace. (20th Century-Fox) 


The New Plays 
The current revival of ROMEO AND JULIET is hand- 
somely mounted but tends to slough off the beauty of Shake- 
speare’s poetry in favor of visual appeal. Perhaps the prin- 
cipal fault lies in the casting of Olivia de Havilland and 
Douglas Watson. Both are obviously and rather painfully 
out of their depth in such demanding assignments. They 
create an attractive picture but never manage to suggest the 


Phyllis Calvert, as Sister Augustine, helps Alan Ladd 
track down a murderer in “Appointment With Danger” 


impetuosity and fire of the Veronese lovers. Evelyn Varden, 
Jack Hawkins, and James Hayter are more convincing, but 
their influence is not sufficient to overcome the defects in 
this visually beautiful, but ineffectual, production. 


Lillian Hellman changes pace in THE AUTUMN GAR- 
DEN, without conspicuous success. Reminiscent of Chekov 
in its note of utter futility and hopeless frustration, this 
study of a group failure is noteworthy for characterization 
rather than dramatic power. The author’s skill in writing 
crisp, trenchant dialogue is plainly evident, but in this in- 
stance she talks too much and says too little. Her characters, 
a group of middle-aged folk summering at a Gulf Coast 
resort, are aimless, generally unattractive, and weak. When 
the climax of their summer is finally reached, you have lost 
all interest. It lacks the cohesion and strength for technical 
superiority and the moral values it needs to give it authority. 
Frederic March, Florence Eldridge, Jane Wyatt, Ethel Griffies, 
Colin Kieth-Johnson, Carol Goodner, and Joan Loring in- 
terpret the leading roles in bravura style, but this diffuse 
drama needs more than fine acting to put it across. 


Edward Everett Horton would have pleased his admirers 
more had he returned to Broadway in a vehicle less bedrag- : 
gled than SPRINGTIME FOR HENRY. Benn Levy's farce 
has been around for a long time, and it hasn’t improved with 
age. Frankly, we don’t see the humor in any piece of writing 
which sets out to make moral values ridiculous, nor does 
there seem any good reason for reviving it at a time when 
those values need greater support than ever before. 


THE MOON IS BLUE is a featherweight comedy built 
around a tired, suggestive theme. In focus is a guileless young 
miss who spends an evening in a bachelor’s apartment, flits 
through the inevitable misunderstandings, spars with an 
aging libertine, and winds up winning the bachelor’s respect, 
love, and wedding ring. There isn’t much to work with there, 
so playwright F. Hugh Herbert filled in the dull spots with 
some quips, some rancid observations on life, love, and 
chastity by the middle-aged roué, plus the expected entrance 
of the young lady’s vigorously wrathful father. It is neither 
very original nor clever, but Barbara Bel Geddes, Barry Nel- 
son, and Donald Cook make the brighter spots seem more 
humorous than they actually are. Less emphasis on the same 
tiresome old sex gags would have made this farce a great 
deal more enjoyable. 


Van Johnson leads a heroic Ni- 
sei platoon in “Go For Broke” 
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ynes often, to use as bait. Mother 


th saw all this and knew that 


children must be helped. 







Because she would not give up, the 
Oita Prefecture finally helped build the 
first Garden of Light at Beppu City in 
1946. Then the Bishop of Fukuoka 
Diocese requested that another Garden 
of Light be built at Fukuoka, but a more 
urgent request came from Hiroshima, 
where the A-bomb had made children’s 
needs the greatest of all. Mother did not 
have enough Sisters to take care of all 
this. The Bishop understood; he told 
her to go to Hiroshima if she would 
promise to help in Fukuoka later when 
there might be more Sisters available. 

The Hiroshima “Garden of Light” 
was built in 1947, with the aid of the 
Jesuits, the BCOF chaplains, the central 
government, and the Hiroshima Pre- 
fecture. The waifs and the strays and 
the little pickpockets and those so ill 
the doctors gave them no chance began 
to be brought in. There might not be 
enough money to take care of them all, 
but that did not bother Mother Eliza- 
beth nor her Sisters. They knew there 
was love enough and that somehow the 
money could be found. Love was the 
important thing for which: these poor 
babies starved. 

One little boy had run away from sev- 
eral other institutions before he came 
to the Hiroshima Garden of Light. The 
Sisters had been warned to watch him, 
so that he would not take unceremonious 
leave again. One day they knew there 


Candy is nicer than the A-bomb. Orphans at Hiroshima 
giggle appreciatively over Christmas gifts from America 





American bombs made them orphans. Hunger turned 
them into beggars and thieves. All they needed was 
a mother. So Mother Elizabeth took over 


was no longer need of watchfulness, for 
they had overheard him say, with a 
thoughtful look in his eye, “Mother 
Elizabeth ain’t such a bad mother.” 

A lonesome boy was ill, and Mother 
Elizabeth came to sit by his bed one 
night. Suddenly he mumbled, ‘Mother, 
my mother died, didn’t she?” 

“That is a strange question to ask me, 
dear. You know more about it than I 
do,” Mother Elizabeth replied, puzzled. 

“Well, I just said to make sure. You 
see, I’m getting mixed up. You are just 
like my real mother to me. Do you think 
she would mind if I feel like this toward 


s 


you? 
Y dear, of course not. People in 
heaven do not get jealous, God 
called her to heaven and He gave you 
me for your mother, so your mother up 
there is happy to see us love each other. 
Do you not think so?” 

The little boy smiled his relief and 
went happily to sleep. 

Since 1947, Mother Elizabeth has been 
a very busy head of her big family, 
traveling back and forth between Beppu 
and Hiroshima. But she never forgets 
her main mission is to reserve time and 
gentleness enough to be the real mother 
the youngsters need. 

There was Kojiro, for instance. He 
was having a very hard time giving up 
stealing, for which it was acknowledged 
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Life is on the family — whether the affair is a 
oO 


sukiyaki party or (a 


he had a great talent. But he had so 
many other talents; he was always the 
group leader, yet his magnetic attraction 
for the other children might bring harm 
to them if he could not learn to stop his 
thieving. Mother Elizabeth had _ said 
many prayers for his guidance. 

On the gardenstone flooded with 
moonlight she sat with Kojiro. The 
other children had gone to bed. From 
the chapel sounded the soft melody of 
the Sisters’ chant, praising, adoring, 
thanking God, offering Him today’s joys, 
sorrows, works, and prayers. 


OTHER took the boy’s hand and 

began to speak. “Dear Kojiro, you 
are eleven already, aren’t you? Listen 
well to what I am going to tell you. If 
your mother were living and saw you 
now as you are, do you think she would 
be happy and proud of you?” 

“No,” very faintly. 

“I was patient with you until now, 
because I know how difficult it is for one 
to overcome the evil habits you learned 
over the two years when you had no one 
to help you. But other boys of your age 
have overcome their bad habits. You are 
an intelligent boy, and there is no good 
reason why you cannot do the same. I 
am Mother not only of you but of all 
the others. I must guide each one of 
them to eternal happiness. If you will 
not give up your evil habit now, I can- 
not allow you to call me ‘Mother’ any 
longer. Under this beautiful moonlight, 
recall the memory of your dear real 
mother. Think of all the things that 
have been done for you. Think well 
who is unreasonable—Mother who stops 
you from calling her ‘Mother,’ or you.” 
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A Sister came to tell Mother that a 
visitor was calling. After she had seen 
the visitor she went into the chapel to 
finish her office. Kneeling in adoration, 
she prayed for the conversion of Kojiro, 
prayed that she had not been too harsh. 

In the dim light of the sanctuary 
lamp, she noticed a little figure kneeling 
in earnest prayer before the Blessed 
Sacrament. Then she saw that it was 
Kojiro. She quietly venerated the Lord 
and went silently up to the child and 
touched him on the shoulder. 

Back on the porch where the moon- 
light was white, she softly asked him, 
“What were you doing?” 

“I was praying. I have a weak will. 
That’s why I was asking Jesus for the 
grace to overcome my bad habit. Please 
forgive me, Mother. Please—let me call 
you ‘Mether!’” 

In silence and affection, Mother Eliza- 
beth put her hand on the boy’s head and 
the two of them looked up into the sky. 


bes the Gardens of Light the children 
are learning how to be loved again, 
and they are learning how to be gay. 
The sukiyaki party on the day after 
Christmas last yeat was typical of the 
good times they have. 

Sukiyaki means ‘“‘cook as you like.” 
The cooking is done on the table as you 
eat, with beef sliced very thin, bean curd, 
varieties of vegetables, sugar and soy 
bean sauce. 

A university student came that day 
after Christmas with a chunk of meat 
bought with his savings. It was a won- 
derful present, for meat is very expen- 
sive. He asked Mother if the children 
might have a sukiyaki party and, of 


course, she was very happy to agree. It 
didn’t take the children long to find out 
about it. One little boy dashed in and 
called, 

“Are Mother and Sisters going to join 
us?” 

“Why?” 

“Oh—it’s no fun unless the family is 
together,” he said. “My father used to 
say, ‘Sukiyaki is a family affair.’ So, all 
must be together.” 

And other voices made it unanimous 
that sukiyaki is for all. With Mother's 
consent to this, they all scattered to get 
ready. Some ran to the garden to gather 
vegetables. Some busied themselves set- 
ting tables, and others went to get the 
charcoal. A charcoal stove was placed on 
each of the eight tables. The meat was 
sliced, the vegetables washed and cut, 
Everyone was working and laughing and 
talking. 


VERYTHING was ready. Masao, the 
usual joker, gave a command. 

“Mother and Sisters all must be seated. 
They are always working too hard. To- 
day we are taking over and cooking for 
them. All agree?” 

“Yes!” came the chorus. 

“Well, this will be a nice experience 
for you,” was Mother’s happy reply. 
“We will just sit and see how well you 
can do it.” 

The children rolled up their sleeves 
importantly. “Oops—too much sugar!” 
“Where's the sauce?” “Say—now you put 
too much sauce—sugar—sugar!”” 

The rationed sugar disappeared with 
alarming rapidity for the comfort of the 





Sturdy little Masami Mikami, 
the Sisters’ pride and joy 
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CRY TO THE CLOUDS 


by RAYMOND E. F. LARSSON 


The heights of air are 
dappled with clouds: 
neigh! neigh, winds, 


like the horses, of evening and wind, 
spotted with clouds. 
Go on delicate hooves, 


race to the sea, your pasture; 
lie among the sprays 





as though among blossoming plums. 


The night will be as a fable 
of lands of forests like darkness, 
boughs full of stars like birds. 


In the tangles of wave, 
stampede, as though sea 
were your tufted pampas. 


Snort! rear! turn on your hooves 
among star-gleams as though they were 
reeds; lie in the night 


as it were a hugeness of mead— 
until, like a bright rancher, 
morning herd you into the rains 


lands wait for in night’s hugeness, 
and the sleepers in cities see in dreams 
come inland, that earth be new. 


. of the 








Sister in charge of the kitchen. Her eyes 
rolled in misery toward Mother. But 
Mother whispered, “Let them have their 
fun. They need it once in a while.” 

Chere obviously was not enough meat 
for them all, and Mother and Sisters 
were busily thinking how to trick their 
way out of not eating it. Masao called, 
as the cooking progressed, “Mother, you 
must eat plenty of this soft meat and 
live to be a hundred.” 


“No, Mother does not like meat.” 

Masao shook his young head. “Mother, 
you mustn’t be particular. You must get 
lots of nutrition, whether you like it or 
not. 

Mother’s face reddened. ‘What 
Mother meant was that she has a weak 
stomach and meat is not good for it.” 


“Oh shucks! Then what can you 
have?” 
“Well-cooked vegetables, nice and 


soft, are the best.” 

“Did you hear?” Masao called to the 
other children. “Let’s make a bank with 
the meat and cook the vegetables in the 
middle of it so all the good juice and 
nutrition will go into them.” 

The cold winter evening was warm 
with all the happiness. 

“Now you children had better start 
eating. You are young and strong, so 
eat all the meat. Mother and Sisters like 
the vegetables well cooked, so we will 
follow later.” 
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“No, no!” they cried. ““Today we are 
the cooks and we're going to serve you. 
If Mother can’t eat meat, Sisters must.” 

It was a happy little race for generos- 
ity. One of the visitors whispered, “Even 
between real parents and children, it is 
rare to see and feel such close affection 
as this.” 

The children were too busy to hear 
him. “Come, come—’’ they shouted, 
“bring your plates. Boy, it looks good!”’ 

And so they were all busy with their 
chopsticks and their laughter. Mother’s 
plate was soon piled with the vegetables 
sent from all the tables, and all around 
the room the children called to her— 
“Mother, isn’t it good? How’s mine? 
Wasn’t mine delicious?” 

Mother answered, smiling, “Yes, they 
were all very delicious because they were 
all sealed in the juice of your loving 
hearts.” 

The Sisters looked about at the gay 
room, and even they could hardly be- 
lieve these were the same children as the 
scared, starved little waifs of so little a 
time ago. 

One little girl of five is their special 
pride and joy. Only a few months ago 
she was brought in, unable to talk or 
walk, her little legs so badly damaged 
from malnutrition and ill treatment that 
the doctors gave her no hope of living, 
let alone ever being normal. Mother 
and Sisters were not willing to believe 
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the doctors, though there seemed no 
medicine that could help. But they knew 
one medicine they could try; they 
prayed. And today there is a recent pic- 
ture of little Masami, in a pert party 
dress. She stood up to have the picture 
taken, smiled at the photographer. 

The children share Mother Elizabeth's 
distaste for the word “orphan.” In fact, 
most of them do not even recognize it 
as a word that means themselves. Not 
long ago they were taken to see some 
motion pictures about help given to 
other war orphans. After the show, they 
came rushing into the Hiroshima Gar- 
den of Light shouting for Mother. 

“Oh, we saw such poor unfortunate 
children. They are orphans! Can’t we 
bring them home here, to our Mother?” 

All this is such joy to Mother and 
Sisters that they are reluctant to speak 
of the hard work. But they are not re- 
luctant to do it. Money is still very scarce 
and every penny must be counted. 

The intelligence that has gone into 
the use of every penny is enormous. The 
new Boys’ Cottage at Hiroshima is partly 
paid for by the Community Chest, but 
not entirely paid for yet. In it are some 
ingenious arrangements that 
make life happy and convenient, at the 
least extravagant rates. Comfortable 
beds are hooked up into the walls in the 
dormitories during the day and then 
shelves under the windows are let down 
for use as desks, with bookshelves under- 
neath. | 

A visitor to the Garden of Light would 
see busyness all day long. In one pleas- 
ant room, children and Sisters work at 
wood carving. This is one source of in- 
come, but it is done with joy as an art 
also. Outdoors, boys may be caring for 
one of the goats sent through LARA 
from America. Others will be neatly 
raking the gardens where the sukiyaki 
vegetables grow. 

No one knows how old Mother is. She 
seems as young and energetic as a high 
school girl, when that is necessary. Yet 
at need she can be as wise as the ages. 
And certainly she has children of all 
ages. Not long ago, one of the boys she 
had cared for twenty years ago rushed 
into the Garden of Light. 

“Mother! Will you please tell me what 
to say to the girl I want to marry? I just 
got off the train to.ask you, and I’m 
taking the next train to meet her.” 

Another boy came in with a baby in 
his arms. “This is your new grand- 
daughter, Mother,” he said. “This is 
her first outdoor trip, and it had to be 
to meet you.” 

When Mother was saying good-by for 
her trip to America, tiny, four-year-old 
Chizuko, a little girl with a chirpy voice, 
caught Mother’s hand. “Mommy—you 
may go to America. But you must come 
back tomorrow.” 
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In the Big and Small-Fry 
Departments 


Have you discovered Mr. I. Magina- 
tion? 

He’s been around for some time, on 
Sunday evenings from 6:30 to 7:00 P.M., 
E.s.T., on CBS-TV. If you have found 
him, you know what a delightful fellow 
he is. Paul Tripp is his real name, and 
Ruth Enders, who plays in most of the 
shows, is his wife. Mr. I. has taken the 
fine, simple idea of acting out a story 
and has made it into a weekly classic 
which can be enjoyed by all the family. 
And to make the short-sock crowd feel 
themselves to be really a part of the 
show, Mr. I. uses his magic train each 
week to load a young character aboard 
and make him the hero of a tale taken 
from literature or from traditional chil- 
dlren’s stories. 

And now, all we need do to complete 
this business of selling you the idea that 
Mr. I. Magination is an excellent pro- 
gram for your family is just tell you 
of some of the stories in which his young 
actors found themselves the heroes. 
Among the famous characters who came 
to life under Mr. I.’s skilled guidance 
were: 

Ichabod Crane in The Legend of 

Sleepy Hollow 

Young Pip in Great Expectations 

Rip Van Winkle—no less! 

Dick Shelton, the young hero of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s The Black 
Arrow 

Sounds like fun? It sure is! Mr. I. 
takes you to Dawson, Alaska, for “The 
Klondike Story,” to the French Foreign 
Legion in the Sahara Desert, and back 
to the days of early New York for the 
story of John Peter Zenger and freedom 
of the press. Don’t miss the next trip! 


Another Item for the Younger Set 

(And for Pop, too!) 

Mr. Wizard is the name of this one. 
It’s pretty new at this writing, but it will 
certainly bear your viewing. It is billed 
as a “weekly half-hour television show 
devoted to the interests of education for 
better health and living.” That’s a little 
frightening, of course. Sounds horribly 
educational. And (whisper this!) it’s 
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meant to be! But in a painless way, be 
assured. 

This one comes out of Chicago, a city 
which has distinguished itself in tele- 
vision circles by originating a consider- 
able number of clever, unusual pro- 
grams. And Mr. Wizard promises to 
maintain the fine batting average. 

Don Herbert, actor, master of cere- 
monies, and announcer, is Mr. Wizard, 
and he explains weekly for the edifica- 
tion of his young friend, eleven-year-old 
Bruce Lindgren, natural scientific phe- 
nomena occurring all around us in ev- 
eryday living. In the first program, 
Mr. W. showed the effect of air and air 
pressure upon our lives. With the help 
of Bruce, he conducted experiments 
showing how to break a ruler with a slip 
of paper, how to crumple a tin can and 
inflate a balloon in a bottle without 
touching either object. (Now you can 
see why this one is for Pop, too!) 

Each week, young Bruce brings to his 
learned friend a question or a problem 
involving physics, chemistry, biology, or 
other natural sciences. In explaining the 
wonders of sound, Mr. Wizard showed 
Bruce how to imitate a saxophone with 





Bruce Lindgren and Don Herbert 
on the “Mr. Wizard” TV program 


a soda straw and a pair of scissors, how 
to play a tune on a wooden ruler, and 
how to calculate the distance from a 
stroke of lightning by counting the sec- 
onds between the lightning and the 
sound of thunder. 

All this well-devised instruction in the 
fascinating functions of science is avail- 
able Saturday afternoons at 5:00 P.M., 
via the NBC station on your television 
set. 
Who says there’s nothing good on TV? 


And Speaking of Science ... 

Even if you don’t know a tripod from 
a test tube or a thermostat from a thing- 
umbob, you will understand and enjoy 
Dr. Roy K. Marshall’s The Nature of 
Things. Dr. Marshall knows his way very 
well around the world of science, and’ 
he is practiced in leading the neophyte 
down the labyrinthine ways without 
having him stumble over the phenomena 
en route. A teacher of many years ex- 
perience, Dr. Marshall does an excel- 
lent job of adjusting vocabulary and 
depth of information to the level of 
comprehension of the unitiated. The 
average viewer comments, “Why, he can 
even make me understand science!,” a 
remark which would not surprise the 
television instructor in the least but 
which is astounding information to his 
pupil. 

There is a wide range in the subject 
matter of the programs—wonders of bi- 
ology, chemistry, astronomy, physics— 
and such things as “Riddles of the Past: 
Egypt,” a program in which it was shown 
how the tombs, monuments, and temples 
of ancient Egypt explain in much de- 
tail the daily life, religion, and history 
of a civilization dating back to about 
4,000 B.C. And perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of that particular broadcast 
was Dr. Marshall's explanation of the 
way in which scholars learned to read 
long-forgotten picture writing. 

As was to be expected, a recent pro- 
gram was devoted to Atomic Energy for 
Peace, an explanation of the ways in 
which the splitting of atoms can be 
made to do useful and nondestructive 
jobs for man. In this, as in all programs, 
all manner of visual devices were used 
to bring science to your doorstep and 
make you feel at home with it. Of all 
the areas of knowledge, instruction in 
science can be adapted most readily to 
television. The Nature of Things does 
full justice to the possibilities. (Satur- 
day, NBC-TV, 5:30 p.M., E.s.T.) 


And as Long as We're on 
the Subject ... 

NBC has taken another step in the 
direction of bringing you further edu- 
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HE repetition of the mistakes of 
fee men of the past is a penalty 
of ignorance. Over seven hundred 
years ago, Thomas Aquinas~ reached 
back to the fifth-century Augustine, 
back before Christ to the pagan Aris- 
totle, and drew upon that wisdom of 
the past to conclude that there were 
limits to be imposed on our knowl- 
edge. “It is better for us not to know 
low and vile things, because by them 
we are impeded in our knowledge of 
what is better and higher; for we can- 
not understand many things simul- 
taneously; and because the thought of 
evil sometimes perverts the will to- 
ward evil.” 

We haven’t time enough to know the 
true and the good, let alone the low 
and the vile. Whoever we are, evil 
exercises its subtle enticement on our 
sense appetites and our will. It is pre- 
sumption to suppose that we belong 
to a superior breed of men invulner- 
able to such allure. The evidence of 
even our short years makes clear the 
too frequent consequence of complete 
corruption from familiarity with the 
low and the vile. 

For a, Catholic living in an ignorant 
world that is busy repeating the mis- 
takes of the past, it is very much to 
the point to consider what went into 
the mind of the Mother of God. This 
surely will tell him on what diet in- 
nocence flourishes, and innocence is 
more precious to him than life itself. 
From that infant innocence of one 
immaculately conceived, there grew a 
flower that fills heaven and earth with 
its fragrance. We have some negative 
indications of this diet of innocence 
from the complete absence of all sin 
in Our Lady’s life, even the least venial 
sin, and from her freedom from any 
slightest rebellion of passion through 
all her years. On the positive side, 
there was Mary’s staggering increase 
in sanctifying grace from moment to 
moment; her privileged intimacy with 
the Son of God in the helpless days 
of His conception and infancy; her 
life with Joseph and the Child in the 
peace of Nazareth; and her last years 
with the friends of Christ. 


4 spiritual thought for the month 


Nourishment 
for Innocence 


by WALTER FARRELL, 0O.P. 


We can infer much about what went 
into the mind of the Mother of God 
from her sinlessness, her virgin vows 
with Joseph, her humble and loving 
submission to God. Too, we have her 
own explicit memories as to where 
her mind dwelt. Through the pen of 
St. Luke we are told that she pondered 
these things in her heart: things like 
the faith and joy of the shepherds, 
the prophecies of Simeon, the words 
of her Son in His twelfth year. She 
was already an adept at puzzling over 
the right things when Gabriel brought 
her his astounding news. Her “Mag- 
nificat” shows us what was in her 
mind and heart by emptying them 
before our eyes. 

As her children, we can hardly ex- 
cuse ourselves for searching out the 
vile. We cannot afford to be tricked 
by verbal gymnastics that make the 
mind’s immersion in evil an achieve- 
ment by calling it sophistication, by 
describing its victim as a man of the 
world, by knighting it in the name 
of intellectual freedom. We cannot be 
taken in by that idolatry of man that 
gives him God’s privilege of knowing 
everything with impunity, as though 
he had eternity for his knowing and 
infinite goodness for his heart. It is 
absurd for us, as Mary’s children hold- 
ing her innocence so dear, to tell our- 
selves that we can read anything, see 
anything, listen to anything; that we 
need no caution, no protection, no 
preventive care, when in fact we walk 
through a deluge of information and 
invitation deliberately designed to 
drown reason and give lush growth 
to the demands of sense appetite. If 
twisted genius and mechanical expert- 
ness can accomplish it, our minds will 
be perpetually crammed with the very 
things it is best for us not to know. 
In the face of this, we can become too 
tired to be constantly bothered or too 
blasé to be aroused; but we will not 
escape undamaged if we leave the 
gates of our minds unguarded. This 
is not what went into the mind of the 
Mother of God; this is not the nourish- 
ment for innocence. It is not even the 
nourishment for decency. 
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cational fare. This one is announced as 
“the first major network experiment de- 
signed for adult education.” Its end re- 
sult will be a series sponsored jointly 
by the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Sloan Foundation. Concentrat- 
ing primarily on the field of economics, 
the project will also give attention to 
public issues, involving both social sci- 
ences and natural sciences. 

It sounds very impressive. Whether 
it can also be made interesting to you 
on your television screen is another mat- 
ter. There is a saying among good teach- 
ers that television producers aiming to 
educate should use as their credo: You 
cannot educate successfully without en- 
tertaining. And on television, especially, 
with other channels beckoning invit- 
ingly, first you must get them and then 
you must hold them. And then, finally, 
they learn. 

Best wishes to this newest venture in 
learning by TV! Long may it enlighten! 


You Ought to Knew That... 
THE QUICK AND THE DEAD, heard 
first last summer as a drama-documen- 
tary series about the atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs, has been recorded on stand- 
ard records for home use. Because the 
scientific story is told in terms which the 
layman can understand, this album -will 
probably prove a valuable asset to 
schools and other types of study groups. 
The purpose of the programs is not to 
frighten the public, but to bring the 
average citizen to an intelligent aware- 
ness of the nature of these bombs and 
their implications for society. 


A letter of commendation from you to 
the Mutual Broadcasting System (1440 
Broadway, New York) will be a fine step 
in the direction of assuring another ex- 
cellent Eastertime program on The Fam- 
ily Theater next year. This year’s broad- 
cast brought Lionel and Ethel Barry- 
more and other distinguished stars to 
the microphone to tell the story of the 
Passion of Our Lord.- Only mail from 
you can guarantee to Mutual that such 
public service is respected and appre- 
ciated. And while you're writing, com- 
mend as well The Triumphant Hour on 
Easter Sunday, another splendid edition 
of Mutual’s regular Easter co-operation 
with- Father Patrick Peyton. 


On the servicemen’s circuit once again 
radio goes, and that’s a good thing 
indeed. Take The Phil Regan Show, the 
broadcasts of which now originate in 
rotation from Army, Navy, and Marine 
bases and defense plants throughout the 
country. There are servicemen per- 
formers and prizes for them. And there 
is a human interest story each week 
about one man selected by the post au- 
thorities. (NBC, Sunday, 5:00 P.m., 
E.S.T.) 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Weep for the Living 


I AM WEARY of wars and talk of wars, of columnists who 
make loud noises because the mothers of the land are not get- 
ting out brass bands to show their joy at having their sons of 
eighteen swallowed in the maw of war, of disclosures of mink- 
coat bribes, of heads of police who testify that it is the 
“policy” to keep disclosures undisclosed, of lay people who 
shout about Communism instead of finding out why Com- 
munism got to be the big business it is, and of clergymen who 
coldly state the morality when, if, and of atom bombs. 

For timely reading I suggest We of Nagasaki. If that does 
not jar us out of our theological calm, nothing will. It con- 
tains the accounts of eight survivors of all ages and is full of 
vivid word pictures. A young woman lying in the road crying, 
“Take my babies with you,” and not knowing their scarred 
burned state was worse than hers. Relatives of the dead stand- 
ing in long rows—eight thousand people holding eight thou- 
sand crosses: “I held the one with my mother’s name.” Thirty 
nuns from an orphanage, burned all over, lying among their 
charges, faintly trying to say the Rosary together. A woman 
with a little heap of bones found in her house: “They must 
be my little girl’s.” People tottering by in huddles, bodies 
puffed like balloons, skin peeling from them in long strips 
like rags. Leaflets dropped from an Allied plane: 

“Back in April, Nagasaki was all flowers; 
In August in Nagasaki there'll be flame showers.” 
Maybe everybody ought to read the book; read it and weep, 
not for the dead but for us the living. 


Good and Evil 


I AM ALSO VERY WEARY of seeing lists of food for get- 
ting thin. I have a simple formula with double action to it: 
eat half what you usually would and send what the rest 
would cost to CARE to distribute as needed. Last week I 
read one of these lists which mentioned, among other items, 
a slice of white bread, four by three and three-fourths by 
one-half inch, and broiled liver, three by two and a half by 
three-eighths inches as the proper amounts. Could absurdity 
go further? And this in the world of today where, as Clare 
Luce has put it better than I have ever seen it stated, “inno- 
cent children die of cold and starvation, or live in a world 
so full of black brutality, gray despair, and red anguish that 
your heart all but stops with wonder, remembering that He 
so loved the world that He sent His only begotten Son to 
redeem it.” 

I have listed some things I don’t like. But there are other 
things more heartening, some large, some small. There is the 
college fraternity which instead of the usual inane hazing will 
have its pledges repair the homes of needy families, furnish- 
ing the labor and material while the county furnishes the 
names of families. Fred Waring promising a West Coast hos- 
pital full of wounded soldiers from Korea that his TV or- 
chestra would play for them any tune they chose—and they 
chose unanimously “America the Beautiful.” In Korea, Mac- 
Arthur opens a conference with the Lord’s Prayer, and in the 
midst of the soiled, stained testimony coming from witnesses 
Senator Tobey suddenly speaks out to the committee and 
witnesses and thousands of TV listeners that there is need 
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of a “return by men to the Master of men” and quotes Whit- 
tier, “Solution there is none save in the heart of Christ alone.” 
It was strange but rather moving to hear mention of the 
Sacred Heart there, quoted by an old New Englander, who 
quoted from a Quaker. Perhaps it shows that, when the un- 
important things are cleared away, faith and virtue are alike. 


Women’s Clubs 


WE WOMEN HAVE so many clubs and auxiliaries today 
that it is surprising there are not more of the two which I 
am going to mention. Both of them I learn about through 
booklets sent me. 

The first is called Catholic Mothers’ Circles. The booklet 
mentions one place only, Manchester, Vermont, but from it 
I gather the circles are known in other places too, and that 
they stem from the National Council of Catholic Women, 
from whom come many good things. The Circles are made up 
of groups of mothers of Catholic children, gathered together 
to study and discuss problems relating to the physical and 
mental training, the moral and religious growth, the social 
and cultural development of the child. 

This sounds like a large order, but surely every bit of it is 
needed as are these aims of the circles: to preserve family in- 
tegrity and stability in this chaotic period of childless mar- 
riages and easy divorce and to plant in young minds that 
marriage is a sacrament and the building of the home a 
worth-while career, a profession for husband and. wife, for 
which intelligent preparation is necessary. 

The circle group is for the young child and the teen-ager. 
There is another which reaches even further back. A woman 
started it. Mrs. Weider, herself the mother of six children, in- 
terested her church in the blessing of expectant mothers and 
has successfully carried on the practice in her parish church. 
She began it in part because she felt that Our Lady would 
want, because of world conditions, “to have babies conse- 
crated to her before they were touched by the world.” 

There is a little printed booklet with prayers and it has 
the imprimatur of the Bishop of Rochester. I like the little 
blue booklet, even the sentimental frontispiece—Our Lady 
with eight roses at her feet to represent the Beatitudes and 
three beside her to represent faith, hope, and charity. I like 
the angels peering from clouds and the mother holding her 
baby to Our Lady of Divine Maternity. I like very much the 
prayers of blessing before childbirth. 

There are also the prayers for blessing after childbirth and 
information on how to consecrate a child to Our Lady at her 
altar, with a promise to raise the child conscientiously and 
instill in it a love of Our Lord and His Mother. For anyone 
interested, and I hope there will be many, a stamped en- 
velope and five cents will bring it to anyone; send them to 
Mrs. L. A. Weider, 838 West Fall Road, Rochester, New York. 

Women gathering in groups of Catholic mothers’ circles, 
women coming to Our Lady’s altar to give her the precious 
coming child, women offering their babies to her, mothers 
coming to the Mother of all mothers and all children—in 
this war-torn world, which she is trying to bring to its senses, 
what better can women do than throng to her with their 
children, born and unborn? 
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THIS IS. SPAIN 

By Richard Pattee. 541 pages. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $7.00 
Here is a scholarly and brightly written 
sociological and historical guide to Spain 
from the earliest days, with emphasis on 
the period from 1931 to the present. The 
book is so revealing of the Spanish tem- 
perament, so true to what the traveler 
will learn for himself in Spain, that it is 
the next best thing to a visit to the 
country. 

Mr. Pattee contends that “the Spanish 
mind is unadapted to elegant skepticism, 
cool objectivity, or dispassionate mod- 
eration. It is a pendulum that swings 
from the individual to the universal, 


from extremism to extremism.” Hence, 
if the Nationalists had not taken the sit- 
uation in hand, the Spanish Republic 


would have tobogganned into Soviet 


Spain. The Spaniard is an enthusiast. 
He goes down the line for his religion, 
his political beliefs, and his friends. 
Spain and Catholicism are almost 
synonymous, Mr. Pattee shows in a man- 


ner that should convince—but won’t—the 
most skeptical. The Church has played 
a major role in the creation of the Span- 
ish nation, and the people of that nation, 


with the exception of the extreme left- 
wing, understand their obligation to the 
Church and the fact that Church and 
State are a partnership. Indeed, most 
Spaniards would have it no other way. 


Where Mr. Pattee errs is in too much 
apology for the Franco regime. He ad- 
mits it has its faults and frequently labels 
them, but in side-stepping fashion. 

But despite this one mistake in Mr. 
Pattee’s approach—and after all it may 


not be a mistake but a matter of differ- 
ence of opinion—his book is the last 
word on Spain yesterday and especially 


t day 


LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER. 


ROUND THE BEND 
By Nevil Shute. 
William Morrow & Co. 

Nevil Shute is a subtle 

writer of great skill 


341 pages. 
$3.50 


and distinction whose 
easy and complete 
mastery of his mate- 
rial and craft compel 
the reader into un- 


questioning accept- 
ance of the thesis of 
his tale. This is the Nevil Shute 

story of Tom Cutter and Connie Shak- 
lin, once barnstorming aviators in Sir 
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Cobham’s Circus in England. They meet 
some twelve years later in the Persian 
Gulf, where Cutter, starting on a shoe- 
string, is building up an air transport 
business, and Connie, temporarily out 
of a job, becomes his ground mechanic 
and trainer of good mechanics, all of 
them Asiatic. 

Soon Tom Cutter realizes that his 
Asiatic mechanics are as reliable as they 
are industrious simply because Connie 
is exerting an influence that wins their 
devotion. 

Discussing the phenomenon with his 
chief pilot, Gujar Singh, Tom learns 
that, “with God taken from their way 
of life, Agiatic engineers become slov- 
enly and irresponsible,” but now “‘Shak- 
lin is giving back to them the thing that 
has been taken from them.” To Gujar 
Singh, the English and Americans are 
irreligious people, who get through life 
without prayer, as Asiatics cannot. 

So quiet and ingratiating a writer is 
Mr. Shute that one reads his story with 
a great sense of excitement, though 
there is nothing dramatic in incident or 
character to draw the reader on, but 
you wonder with Tom Cutter why most 
white men in the East consider Connie 
“round the bend” when he is obviously 
so sensible and self-controlled. This is 
an original, exciting novel by a note- 
worthy novelist. 

NORAH MEADE CORCORAN. 


HIS EYE IS ON THE SPARROW 
By Ethel Waters with Charles Samuels. 
Doubleday & Co. 278 pages. $3.00 

They called her “Big Ethel’’—the over- 
sized, unloved kid who scrapped, swore, 
and stole her way through the vice- 
ridden alleys in and around Chester, Pa., 
in the early 1900's. And it is bigness that 
dominates Ethel Waters’ own story—a 
bigness of spirit that took a lonely little 
girl wearing the social stigma of “ille- 
gitimate” to the top of her profession 
and kept her virtually untouched by 
either bitterness or ingratitude. 

All of her life that matters to this great 
entertainer is told here—the sordid child- 
hood, the grotesque “marriage” at thir- 
teen, the other romantic alliances (not 
all of them legal), the early singing days 
in dingy dives and cheap theaters, vaude- 
ville and Broadway and the “big time,” 
stardom and hard times and the come- 
back trail—and above all, the endless 
struggle to win the love of a mother who 
never wanted her. 

It isn’t a pretty story, and its language, 
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set down by Charles Samuels (the ac- 
tress’ acknowledged ghost) is character- 
ized by a bald, spade-calling roughness. 
But it makes for a colorful, full-length 
portrait of a simple, warm personality 
compounded of fierce pride, intense loy- 
alty, an almost maniacal temper, child- 
ish superstition, and a leavening charity. 

Unfortunately, Miss Waters (who ob- 
viously neither practices nor under- 
stands -Catholicism) chooses, with the 
most devastating of good intentions, to 
endorse the Catholic faith (It “gives you 
a beautiful image to coddle”) through- 
out her autobiography. 

Except for this drawback, the book 
is a fascinating and rewarding study of 
a woman with a simple faith, an indom- 
itable courage, and a big heart. It will 
open many eyes. 

CLARE POWERS, 


THE MONARCH OF THE GLEN 
' Compton Mackenzie. 313 pages. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00 
Compton Mackenzie is 
a most accomplished 
and graceful writer. 
His Sinister Street is 
regarded as a classic 
of its kind, and his 
tetralogy, The Four 
Winds of Love, was a 
good and an interest- 
ing attempt at a pan- 
oramic novel. His Scots nationalism led 
him to write some silly things, but his 
Athenian Memories, which put the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office in such a tizzy when 
the book was published, showed the 
quality of Compton Mackenzie’s mind 
when he was away from his Highlands, 
serving as a British agent in Greece, dur- 
ing the first World War. 

It was he who wrote the novel, Whis- 
ky Galore, from which came the script 
of that hilarious movie, Tight Little Is- 
land. Although therein the law was held 
to be an ass, and strong drink was 
lauded, there was a wholesome sort of 
happiness about the whole thing that he 
has recaptured again throughout this 
light and bantering novel of the lairds, 
and of the hikers, and of the National- 
ists, and of the Americans, all set up 
in and around the storied fastness of 
Glenbogle. Here Hector MacDonald of 
Ben Nevis, known to his acquaintances 
as Hector of the Great Jaw, twenty-three 
generations ago, speared eleven men of 
the Macintosh clan and drowned them 
in the loch. The descendant of Hector, 
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the present laird of Ben Nevis, is a won- 
derful character, and so are all the peo- 
ple that Compton Mackenzie has put 
around him. This is a very funny novel, 
and it can be commended wholeheart- 
edly for family reading and for library 


‘ purchase. W. B. READY. 
THE GIFT 
By Madeleine Nuttall. 250 pages. 
A. A. Wyn, Inc. $2.50 
Mrs. Nuttall’s slim 


novel is an engaging 
and simple account of 
a dauntless old man 
who spreads cheer and 
good works in a mid- 
western community. 
Pidgey, as he is known, 
helps a young boy 
break from wayward- 
ness, comforts a widow in her loneliness, 
aids two doctors in finding the path 
of love, speaks up for civic virtue, and 
in general promotes good neighborliness. 

In the course of his activities, or, 
better, at the heart of them, there is 
his philosophy of the energizing influ- 
ence of man’s love and kindness toward 
his fellow man. The town we live in 
can be liberated of its hates and false 
prides if only its citizens apply some 
of the basic tenets of Christian teach- 
ing. It is this view that dominates 
Pidgey’s life, and even in moments of 
deepest adversity he sticks to it. Pidgey’s 
own character is the better for it, and 
Mrs. Nuttall shows how others caught 
Pidgey’s spirit and were themselves im- 
proved by it. Even to the town’s iras- 
cible mayor who regarded Pidgey as a 
feckless codger. 

Mrs. Nuttall creates a sympathetic 
character; her people are folksy; her 
theme is indeed a challenging one. But 
many of the effects Mrs. Nuttall strives 
to achieve are beyond her capacities as 
a writer. Pidgey, for example, emerges 
as a cardboard personality, without 
much life or dimension. And through- 
out the novel episodes lack reality, and 
hence conviction. That is bad in any 
writing, and worse in a novel that seeks 
to convey, as does The Gift, such a 
laudable point of view. 

ALDEN WHITMAN, 
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WORLD SO WIDE 
By Sinclair Lewis. 
Random House. 

Bland patronage might 

be used in discussing 

Sinclair Lewis’, last 

novel. The style is 

matter-of-fact and un- 
lovely, the descrip- 
tions as subtle as tech- 
nicolor, many of his 
characters, caricature. 
Yet his hero, Hayden 


$3.00 


S. Lewis 
Chart, wistful Coloradan in quest of 
Old World culture, lives. Lewis’ years 
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of patient watching of his fellow Amer- 
ican male are not in vain. Here walks 
a worthy heir to Sam Dodsworth. 

Chart, after the violent death of his 
simpleton wife, Caprice, goes on pil- 
grimage to that “instructive little con- 
tinent,” Europe. Since “he loved Italy 
precisely because it was strange to him,” 
he settles down to studying her in 
Florence. 

Lewis lampoons the American abroad, 
tourist and self-exile both, fake baronet 
and Hollywood researcher. Since it has 
been a long time since he wrote other 
than bitterly of his own country women, 
his portrait of Hayden’s beauteous book- 
worm, Olivia Lomond, Ph.D., State Uni- 
versity of Winnemac, is sarcasm at its 
most vinegar. 

He is a clever, observant storyteller. 
He describes Dodsworth, dean of Amer- 
ico-Florentine Society, with his “scorn 
for social climbers . . . liking for dry 
cereals, belief that if he met a stranger 
and took to him they were friends from 
that hour.” Too, in his thirty-seven 
years of fashioning people with restless 
hearts and minds, never has Lewis said 
so clearly that nowhere on earth, neither 
in Newlife, Colorado, Sauke Center, or 
even in Florence or Ravenna, is there 
for any man, an abiding city. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


JENKINS’ EAR 


By Odell & Willard Shepard. 474 
pages. The Macmillan Co. $3.50 
The Shepards, to misappropriate a 


metaphor, seem well on the way to mak- 
ing quite a sizeable purse from a sea- 
man’s ear—said ear having been the in- 
herent property of mariner Robert Jen- 
kins, and his forcible separation from it 
being a contributory factor to the war 
between England and Spain in 1739. 

Somewhere on the list of London’s 
exclusive fraternities in the mid-eight- 
eenth century was the Club of Jenkins’ 
Ear, its select roster embodying those 
persons who had engaged in the afore- 
mentioned glorious war, and who had 
since, for reasons of chivalry, pledged a 
subscription of three shillings a year 
that Master Jenkins, while mourning the 
loss of his severed member, might be 
partially consoled by an inexhaustible 
supply of rum 

It so happened that during a brilliant 
week in October in 1755 the honorable 
Horace Walpole was persuaded to enter- 
tain six members of the Club at his estate 
on the Thames and thus to learn how 
the Ear had influenced their present sta- 
tion in life. 

Here, then, extravagantly dotted with 
classical bons mots and dry wit, is a 
diary of the seven days’ experiences as 
Walpole himself—an indefatigable letter 
writer—might have penned it to his 
friend, the Rev. Mister William Cole. 
It is the highest sort of compliment to 
be able to include the Shepards in Wal- 
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THOMAS MERTON: 


“A fascinating book. Karl 
Stern not only shows that a 
scientific attitude of mind is 
no obstacle to faith, but that 
a scientist who is fully aware 
of the implications of his 
science is bound to accept 
faith.” 


CLARE BOOTHE LUCE: 


“Karl Stern, who found 
Christ precisely because he 
never wanted to escape his 
proud Jewish heritage, will 
help Christians in becoming 
worthy of their Faith.” 


ANNE FREMANTLE: 


“Dr. Stern writes with the 
ease, skill and wit of an edu- 
cated American, but also 
with the ripeness, bouquet, 
vocabulary, and wholeness of 
an adult, urban European .. . 
Experiences which might 
have seared and embittered 
are transfigured by his com- 
passion, sharpened by his un- 
derstatement, and illumi- 
nated by his sense of won- 
der."—N. Y. Times Book 
Review 3rd PRINTING 


A Selection of the Catholic Book 
Club and the Thomas More 
Book Club 


At all bookstores + $3.50 
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By ROBERT NASH, S.J. 
Author of Send Forth Thy Lighf, The 
Priest at His Prie-Diev and others 


MODERN MAN, a Jesuit priest — 
Father Nash talks with you about 
your problems as a Catholic. With the 
warm and personal interest of a close 
friend, he goes over the day to day trials 
you undergo in a world distracted by 
everything from singing commercials to 
the atom bomb. He realistically cites the 
forces of evil which hammer and tear at 
every man’s soul. And with equal realism 
he tells you how to overcome these forces 
—to develop a vibrant, living ee 
which is not the exclusive property of 
saints and religious, but can be attained 
by every Catholic no matter how busy or 
distracted he may be. 


At bookstores $3.00 
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“MARY BOOKS” for CHILDREN 


DAYS OF PRAISE FOR MARY, 
OUR MOTHER, by Catherine and 
Robb Beebe. Simple explanation of 
the most notable of Our Lady’s 
Feast-days, with beautiful and eas- 
ily comprehended passages from 
the Scriptures, and associated pray- 
ers. Full-page pictures in two col- 
ors, 80 pp., paper, $1.00 


OUR LADY AND THE AZTEC, by 
Josephine -M. O’Neill. Strikingly 
illustrated re-telling of the story of 
Guadalupe and of Juan Diego, the 
humble Aztec whose faith was so 
wonderfully rewarded. 72 pp., $1.00 


OUR LADY GOES A-MAYING, by 
Mother Mary Paula Williamson, 
R.C. A satisfying story of three 
youngsters who keep the Mayday 
vigil—ideal for reading aloud to 
little ones. Delightfully illustrated, 
70 pp., $1.00 
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pole’s trequently reiterated approval of 
his guests—truly, their narrative powers 
have the knack of “taking you there” 
and investing every scene with the 
quickening pulse of reality. 


LOIS SLADE. 
THIS DECEPTION 
By Hede Massing. 335 pages. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.50 


Hede Massing’s first recollection of her 
life is that of a frustrated child who 
wanted, more than anything, a loving 
family, a mother who would not scold 
her, a father who would remember her 
birthday. Her jealousy of other children 
blessed with what we Americans consider 
normal family life, and her resultant 
frustrations, eventually led her to seek 
affection elsewhere, and she joined the 
Communist Party under the aegis of 
Gerhart Eisler, then a young liberal 
fanatic. 

From that undramatic beginning, Mrs. 
Massing reports a purportedly true 
story of ignominy, intrigue, suspicion, 
hate, murder, espionage, and nearly ev- 
ery other ugly facet of life. This Decep- 
tion is basically an ugly story, but it is 
told so simply and so sincerely that it 
captivates the reader. Furthermore, it is 
an important story because it details the 
utter ruthlessness which the Russians 
exert over their agents and the blind 
stupidity with which these followers of 
Stalin obey the Kremlin. 

Mrs. Massing admits that she was a 
Soviet spy in the U.S., that she carried 
what may have been vital secrets to Eu- 
rope, that she received comfort and sat- 
isfaction from her Communist associa- 
tions which compensated for her child- 
hood frustration. Mrs. Massing also ad- 
mits to stupidity, to ignorance of the 
ideals for which she was working, to 
playing the almost childish games which 
the Reds seem to consider essential to 
the operation of an underground. Some- 
times Mrs, Massing’s naiveté is astound- 
ing. Sometimes it is just plain sickening. 

The names of Alger Hiss, Gerhart 
Eisler, Noel Field, and other subversive- 
suspects appear frequently in this 
narrative, and the writer sheds new light 


‘on their personalities, if not their ac- 


tivities. 

On the whole, this book is a worth- 
while addition to the history of Com- 
munist activity in America but, more 
than that, it spells out the wasted life 
of one person who unquestioningly fol- 
lowed the line of party deception. 

TOM BERNARD. 


CANDLEMASS BAY 

By Ruth Moore. 341 pages. 

William Morrow & Co, $3.00 
Candlemas Bay is Ruth Moore’s fourth 
novel about the life of little fishing vil- 
lages along the coast of Maine. It is full 
of the sights and sounds and smells of 
the sea and of that love of the sea which 
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makes some men content with handling 
boats and machinery and other gear, as 
they wrest a living from off her shores, 
and urges other men to venture forth 
over her broad bosom to the far corners 
of the earth. At least, this is what the 
story implies, though the narrative is not 
deep enough to sustain the implications. 

The Ellis family have been on Candle- 
mas Bay for two hundred years; they 
have made fortunes at sea and lost them 
either at sea or through unwise invest- 
ments, but of that long period, nothing 
remains, no tradition, no life, except 
what is impoverished, bitter, or futile. 
There is nothing to show the past run- 
ning behind the present, nothing except 
the grandfather who sees in Jeb, his 
grandson, that fierce love of the sea 
which will carry into the future. 

The characterization is vivid, but 
never goes beneath the surface. While 
the characters are not types, they tend 
that way, and their motivations are 
either too trahsparent or not transparent 
enough. The method of interior explora- 
tion is out of place here—what the char- 
acter thinks is crude and inadequate. 

The story is interesting, however, and 
the relationship between Jeb and _ his 
grandfather is sensitive and convincing. 
This relationship ties together all the 
varied incidents of the story, gives them 
a touch of poetry and imagination, and 
frees them from the banality of the gen- 
eral treatment. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROE. 


COME HOME AT EVEN 

By LeGrand Cannon, Jr. 283 pages. 

Henry Holt & Co. $3.00 
It is currently popular 
to write of the strug- 
gles of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, perhaps to 
remind us how well 
off we are today. In 
this story, Robert Car- 
gill, a carpenter, is . 
convinced that God’s 
requirement for his L. Gonnsn 
salvation is to sail with his wife Ellen 
to New England in 1630. While he 
works excessively hard to make a home 
for them, Ellen slowly wastes away out 
of homesickness for England. Finally, 
though he is making some headway with 
his house and trade, he decides to re- 
turn to England and thereby save Ellen’s 
life. The atmosphere is consistently one 
of confusion and even despair. One is 
tempted to think that this evaluation 
of their trials is made through twentieth- 
century eyes, eyes which see no use in 
suffering, no dignity in hard work, and 
only frustration in following the Will 
of God. 

Since this book is out of balance and 
its characters but shadows of reality, it 
can hardly become a great novel. The 
accidental breaking of an axe on a stone 
embedded in an oak is the impetus for 
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Cargill’s decision to return to England, 
even though it means the loss of his 
soul, as he believes. These and other 
incidents are without a true integration 
into the novel. It is a sad state of affairs 
when the sub-plot, dealing with his man 
and maid servant, is more interesting 
than Cargill’s own story. Even this has 
little to recommend it. 
PAULA BOWES. 


THE KEY TO PEACE 

By Clarence Manion. 121 pages. 

Doubleday & Co. $2.00 
Writing with great compression and ex- 
treme clarity, the Dean of the Law 
School of Notre Dame University has 
restated and underscored some of the 
basic principles of the American tradi- 
tion in this short, popularly written 
book. 

He correctly and neatly evaluates the 
French Revolution as a source of mis- 
conceptions as to the nature of man, 
and does a thorough, if brief, job on the 
Marxist concept of man and the state. 
He correctly shows that these ideas are 
more prevalent here than we care to 
admit. He laments the danger to the 
American tradition of free enterprise 
and outspokenness, although it must be 
admitted that his enthusiasm for free 
enterprise may cause many to think that 
he is of the extreme right in economics, 

This latter impression is not true, for 
the author does have regard for obliga- 
tion and duty as expressed in his phi- 
losophy of law. One would like to point 
out, however, that his enthusiasm for our 
way of life has so engrossed his attention 
that he excludes the freedoms and the 
economies of Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, and Uruguay, each of which 
have lessons to teach us. 

To the point, clear, and popular, it 
is a refreshing breeze in a national en- 
vironment of murk and smoke and un- 
clear thinking. 

JOHN O'CONNOR. 


THE NEW SOVIET EMPIRE 
216 pages 
$3.75 


By David J. Dallin. 

Yale University Press. 
In the last ten years, 
seven books on Soviet 
Russia have been pro- 
duced by Dr. Dallin, 
and this is the eighth. 
Because Dr. Dallin 
has been proved some- 
what of an analytic 4 

rophet over the years, ; . 
slp taentiien of his David J. Dallin 
on Russia is bound to receive merited 
respect. One can only hope that his ap- 
praisal of the current Russian scene is 
correct. 

For this book gives grounds for hope 
that the monolithic Soviet dictatorship 
can be destroyed without war. Indeed, 
the author thinks that Russia, despite 
economic gains and military might, has 


. 
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no ability to sustain the strain of mod- 
ern war against a mighty enemy and 
therefore will scarcely start a war if it 
can be avoided. On the other hand, to 
overthrow the Kremlin crowd the West 
has no need of resorting to military 
measures. It can use the Russian people. 
It can make them our ally against a 
government that has tried hard to har- 
ness them in the old pre-World War II 
straps. For the fact of the matter is that 
the Soviet system is “the thunder of a 
storm that has long ago rumbled its way 
to oblivion, a belated heritage of a revo- 
lution which has lost all semblance of 
greatness and almost all its popularity, 
a convulsive effort of a government to 
continue an offensive in world and home 
affairs contrary to the wishes and needs 
and mood of a long-suffering nation 
whose major longing is for prolonged 
and deep rest and recuperation.” 

If the truth of world affairs can be 
got to the Russian people, if the myth 
of Stalin’s invincibility can be brought 
home to them (as it wasn’t when he had 
to lift the Berlin blockade or when he 
got his fingers burnt in Greece), if the 
armor of infallibility is refuted by facts, 
then Soviet “domination over half the 
world will be at an end; internal forces. 
formerly chained, will break through the 
political wall.” Again we can say, we 
only hope Dr. Dallin is right. 

DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


LILY OF THE MARSHES 

By Alfred MacConastair, C.P. 200 

pages. The Macmillan Co. $2.75 
This beautiful book is the story of a 
modern saint and martyr. It portrays for 
us the life of an Italian girl, in our own 
century, who, out of sheer love for God, 
preferred death to sin. She was twelve 
years of age. The author has put into 
a fictionalized form his carefully col- 
lected data, gleaned on the spot from 
those who knew Maria intimately. 

Here we read with dismay of the bit- 
ter life of the poor Italian peasant, we 
see the little farmhouse of which the 
mutual love of the Goretti family would 
have made a paradise, in spite of hard- 
ship, had it not been shared with. evil 
men who were their enemies. 

Maria was no sudden saint, and here- 
in lies one of the great lessons of her 
life. From her earliest childhood, God 
came first. She offered Him her joys and 
her sorrows, she made acts of heroic vir- 
tue to please Him; no effort was too 
great, no road too long, to keep her from 
Holy Communion. Thus her divinely 
nourished purity was proof against the 
final assault upon it. We owe an exact 
account of the tragic scene to Maria’s 
murderer, who, having been brought 
back to God while serving his sentence, 
was an essential witness before the ec- 
clesiastical court that approved her ele- 
vation to the altars of the Church. 

This book is not for the very young. 
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For May: 
THE MARY BOOK 


Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


12 reproductions of Old Masters, four 
in full color. 
$4.00 


Our Lady's life, her effect on history and on 
us, the doctrines about her and devotions to 
her, written about by more than thirty avu- 
thors in prose and verse. If this isn't perfect 


| May reading, we don't know what is, unless 


it is one of the two books following: 


THE REED OF GOD 


by Caryli Houselander 
$2.25 


A book of lovely meditations on Our Lady's 
life from the Annunciation to the Assumption. 


THE SPLENDOR OF 


THE ROSARY 
by Maisie Ward 
$2.50 


With 16 reproductions of pictures by 
Fra Angelico 


Most of us go through stages when, with the 
best will in the world, we come to the end of 
a decade of the Rosary and realize we have 
been meditating on the scandalous price of 
lamb, on taxes, on a forgotten letter—any- 
thing but the mystery we meant to think of ... 
That is the moment to put on your hat and 
go out and get this book. It helps enormously. 


Last Month We Recommended: 


BEYOND 
EAST AND WEST 


The Spiritual Autobiography of John Wu 
$3.50 


Now we can tell you what Jacques Maritain 
thinks of this book and its author: "Mr. John 
Wu is an accomplished example of a Chinese 
and a Christian. It was a privilege for me to 
enter into friendly relations with him in Rome, 
where both of us were Ambassadors more 
fond of philosophy than of diplomacy. He 
planned to translate St. Thomas Aquinas into 
Chinese, and he was perfectly qualified for 
such a task. Everybody admired in him a rare 
combination of human and spiritual virtues, 
fervent faith, freshness of heart, refined sim- 
plicity, piety, courtesy, profound scholarship 
and true love of wisdom. The same qualities 
appear in his book, which is a noble testimony 
to the humanism of old Chinese culture and 
to the eternal truth of the Gospel.” 


Order books from your bookstore 


There is more about him in the new TRUMPET. 
If you haven't seen it, ask Teresa MacGill to 
send it to you free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD NEW YORK 3 
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> Here's a story of simple, stark courage 
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The nature of Maria’s martyrdom and 
its details, which incidentally the author 
gives so admirably and with such re- 
straint, make it proper only for more 
mature readers. 

CORNELIA CRAIGIE. 


EVERYBODY CALLS ME 
FATHER 

By Father X. 180 pages. 

Sheed & Ward. $2.25 
This is a book which both ‘the clergy 
and the laity can read with profit and 
amusement. There are good reasons for 
the author’s using X, the unknown quan- 
tity, as his pen name. When a young 
priest as perceptive and understanding 
as Father X, and one so deserving the 
priestly title of Father, writes a .book 
about his first exciting years in parish 
work, anonymity is necessary for the 
realism such a book should have. 

This book is realistic but not in the 
distorted Hemingway or Faulkner style. 
It is real as only a book can be real 
which is written by one who can see the 
divine imprint of God’s hand on every 
creature. Delightful humor, well-tem- 
pered pathos, and stark tragedy are 
blended within its pages. The author's 
style is oddly simple and direct, with 
figures of speech which are at times 
strikingly profound. Strangely enough, 
it is a style reminiscent of Damon 
Runyon and his Guys and Dolls. 

But Father X’s “guys and dolls,” his 
husbands and wives, his swains and 
sweethearts, working men and women, 
and teenagers are delightfully human 
with all the faults and failings of typ- 
ical Catholics. When they are good, some 
are very, very good. And when they are 
bad, they mostly go to confession. 

In a day of books with “social signifi- 
cance,” this book has no other purpose 
than of showing the author’s thanks to 
God for all His blessings. It is like a 
breath of fresh air blowing through the 
fetid alleys of modern literature. I only 
hope that in the near future Father X 
will give us more of the same. 

FREDERIC PETTY, O.F.M., CONV. 


ROMAN ROAD 
By George Lamb. 125 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $2.25 


There have been many accounts of con- 
versions to the Catholic Church but very 
few as brief and simply told as this one. 

The road which led to Rome for 
George Lamb was guided along its 
route by various people and books, 
among the latter by John Middleton 
Murry, T. S. Eliot, Cardinal Newman, 
St. John of the Cross, Gerald Vann, and 
the Papal Encyclicals. Always imbued 
with a restlessness for truth and a new 
way of life, Mr. Lamb went from public 
schools in Manchester, England, to Cam- 
bridge University, becoming a conscien- 
tious objector during the last war and, 
not long after, a Catholic. 





After the many overdramatic conver- 
sion stories of today, it is a refreshing 
experience to come across one which is 
understated, which hints at rather than 
blatantly shouts its spiritual tale. This 
is most probably due to the fact that 
Mr, Lamb is, in his own words, “a very 
ordinary human being.” He tells delight- 
fully of his early days in Manchester, 
bringing into focus a picture of the life 
of the working-class in England between 
the two World Wars. And later on, one 
can scarcely forget his friend, Mr, Hup- 
py, who loved to eat tomatoes and 
gingercake, whose faith was like a rock, 
and who became the author’s godfather. 

Someday, perhaps, George Lamb will 
go on to tell the story beyond his con- 
version—the story of his way through the 
Church, with all its moments of happi- 
ness and sorrow. This reviewer would 
look forward to it. 

GLORIA TANASSO. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Edited by Charles P. Barry & Others. 
P. F. Collier & Son. 14,000 pages. 
Twenty volumes.., $179.00 

Normally, an encyclopedia remains on 
a family bookshelf and is disturbed only 
when Junior is writing a composition, 
mother is seeking a solution to a cross- 
word puzzle, or father is preparing a 
speech for a company banquet. Seldom 
does anyone sit down and just read an 
encyclopedia. But this new Collier’s En- 
cyclopedia is something else again. I 
found it fresh, absorbing, easy to under- 
stand, even somewhat tantalizing in 
that it lures the reader from one volume 
to another through references placed 
strategically at the end of many of the 
articles. 

For example: Less than two pages is 
devoted to the subject, “Roman Catho- 
lic Church,” but there are references to 
seventeen other subjects at the conclu- 
sion of the entry, from Ambrosian Rite 
to Uniat and including Curia Romana, 
Infallibility, the Mass, and Transubstan- 
tiation. These articles in turn refer to 
forty-two other headings which discuss 
the Missal, St. Anthony, the Immaculate 
Conception, Extreme Unction, and sac- 
ramentals. In thumbing through vol- 
umes seeking the above subjects, I 
stumbled across twenty or thirty others 
pertinent to Catholicism. 

All of the articles are original, up to 
date, and written for a general audience. 
Atomic energy, structure, and weapons 
are discussed in detail and profusely il- 
lustrated with photographs, charts, and 
equations. There are comprehensive re- 
ports on new advances in medicine, 
new biographies of living leaders, 215 
pages on every phase of aviation from 
the Montgolfiers’ balloons of the eight- 
eenth century to today’s supersonic 
rocket craft. 

The editors have selected their ten 
advisers, eighty-four departmental edi- 
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tors, and two thousand ‘contributors 
with care. Rev. Robert I. Gannon, §.]J., 
former president of Fordham University, 
directed the work of those writers deal- 
ing with Catholic subjects. Contributors 
include such standouts in their fields as 
Major General Raymond W. Bliss, the 
Army's Surgeon General, on Military 
Medical Services; Rogers Hornsby on 
baseball; Frank Luther Mott, Dean of 
the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism, periodicals; Igor Sikorsky 
on Rotary-Wing aircraft. 

The publishers contend that their en- 
cyclopedia serves every need for the 
home, the student, the business office, 
and the library. It is sturdily and at- 
tractively bound, contains excellent 
color reproductions and many fine maps; 
the type is easy to read, and the format 
is attractive. 

JOHN S. REDDEN. 


ELEVEN YEARS IN SOVIE 
PRISON CAMPS 

By Elinor Lipper. 310 pages. 

Henry Regnery Co. $3.50 
Belgian-born Elinor Lipper, who be- 
came a Communist while studying med- 
icine in Berlin and later lived in Russia, 
describes this account of her imprison- 
ment as “the fipdings of an involuntary 
expedition into an unknown land: the 
land of Soviet prisoners, of the guiltless 
damned.” The arrest in 1937 on suspi- 
cion of counter-revolutionary activities, 
followed by months in prison, mock- 
trial, and sentence to five years of “cor- 
rective labor,” long land and sea trips 
under appalling conditions to various 
labor camps in Kolyma, coldest and 
northernmost outpost of Russia and, 
after eleven years, return journey to lib- 
erty—all these make the book an odyssey 
of suffering, of never-ending cold, hun- 
ger, misery, disease, and, for many, 
death. The daily routine of the prison- 
ers, freezing marches to work, near- 
starvation diet, prostitution for a bit of 
bread, marvelous camouflage for visiting 
officials (including American statesmen), 
the subtle art of tufta (faking)—these are 
but a few of the details which vividly 
reconstruct for the reader the miserable 
existence of countless slave laborers in 
Russia’s frozen north, men and women 
betrayed by their own party. 

The author’s experiences are the ex- 
periences of all; her personal misfor- 
tunes only point up the universal. With 
no hint of sentimentality or self-pity, 
Miss Lipper combines a simple, straight- 
forward style with deep sympathy for her 
fellow sufferers; and the reader who be- 
gins this account will not want to put 
it. down. 

NAN COOKE CARPENTER. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE 
By Karl Stern. 310 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.50 
Winner of the new Christopher Award, 
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The Pillar of Fire is the life story of Dr. 
Karl Stern, German-born psychiatrist 
who found his way, through varied 
paths, from the Judaic religion into 
which he was born, to Catholicism. 

As the story unfolds, the reader will 
become aware that Dr. Stern seems to 
have been always receptive to any grace 
or light given him. Well grounded in 
Judaism, he constantly tried to deepen 
his understanding of it. As a leading 
scientist in his own country, he searched 
for eternal truths in science. With a 
professional’s love and knowledge of 
music, he sought God in the music of 
Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart. How he 
finally reached his goal through Jewish 
Orthodoxy, ‘science, and music, makes 
the story. 

The Pillar of Fire has impact, humor, 
and freshness. While a large part of the 
book is devoted to the author’s medical 
life, he does have the ability to write in 
a manner understandable to the layman. 
Be warned, though, that you will meet 
a great many words you have never met 
before and hope you will never meet 
again. For instance, a boy hired to do 
laboratory work is described as “one pale 
dysplastic chap with a red frozen nose 
and bluish amphiboid extremities. . . .” 
You do get the picture. 

Dr. Stern was forced to leave Germany 
during the Nazi persecution of the Jews. 
Today he practices in Montreal. 

The Pillar of Fire is not easy, “escape”’ 
reading. The book requires, and de- 
serves, your careful attention. 

ANNE CYR. 


SHORT NOTICES 


PIONEER IN PURPLE. By George 
Boyle. 290 pages. Palm Publishers. $3.50. A 
popular biography of Toronto’s Archbishop 
(Most Rev. Neil McNeil) who died in 1934, 
this new account can serve as a good intro- 
duction to some of his important achieve- 
ments. Successively Bishop in western New- 
foundland and .in Vancouver, B. C., and 
then Archbishop of the archdiocese of To- 
ronto, this Canadian of Irish-Scottish an- 
cestry, and son of a blacksmith, was an 
earlier “priest-workman” and pioneer. 

Moreover, had he done no more than 
give understanding encouragement to the 
establishing of the justly renowned Insti- 
tute of Medieval Studies, St. Michael's Col- 
lege, and to the fostering of the lay-aposto- 
late vocation of the Baroness de Hueck, 
founder of Friendship Houses, his intellec- 
tual, social, and spiritual stature would be 
obvious. 

For his precepts and practices in many 
fields, Americans are deeply in his debt, and 
they will become more so as they get in- 
creasingly familiar with his writings and 
works. , 


THEY LIVED THE FAITH. By Thomas 
P. Neill. 388 pages. Bruce Publishing Co. 
$4.00. The nineteenth century was one of 
war, empire building—and great Catholic 
lay thinkers. The thirteen the author pre- 
sents leavened the dough of a new spiritual 
renaissance while moral breakdown ravaged 
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BETTER 
A DAY 


Edited by 
John P. Leary, S.J. 


Stirring and exciting biographies 
of fifteen Jesuit Brothers who 
made a major contribution to the 
vast and colorful history of that 
Order are included in this book. 
The biographies are specially 
selected to show the varied na- 
ture of the tasks and adventures 
of those whose lives are dedicated 
to the humble service of God. 
$4.00 
at your bookstore 
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CHRISTLIKENESS 


Conferences for Religious 
By Sister M. Victorine, 1.H.M. 


1 


To help offset the evil influence 
of modern secularism and to aid 
souls in following Christ on the 
way of perfection, Sister Victor- 
ine presents this treatise on the 
virtues of Christ, the Divine Vic- 
tim. It calls for prayerful and 
repeated reading of its teachings, 
together with a practical appli- 
cation to daily thinking and liv- 
ing. The admonitions set down by 
Sister Victorine will help the 
readers, and through them other 
souls whom they teach and guide, 
to persist in their struggle against 
evil and by Christlike living help 
bring God back into human think- 
ing and living. $2.75 


At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 
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society. These intellectual giants made 
Catholic Action their vocation, and their 
thunderous example contains lucid lessons 
for modern times. 

Where can we find a layman like Ludwig 
Windhorst, whose rapier-like mind defeated 
Bismarck? Or an Orestes Brownson, who in- 
spired Arthur Schlesinger to pen his biog- 
raphy? « 

Professor Neill’s book runs the gamut of 
life, highlighting the adjustments of those 
“who lived the faith.” Politically, we meet 
O'Connell, Montalembert, Windhorst, and 
Moreno; in the social sphere, Pauline Jari- 
cot, Frederic Ozanam, and Albert de Num; 
intellectually, Wilfred Ward, Joseph de 
Maistre, Gorres, and Donoso Cortes. 

They Lived the Faith is a welcome addi- 
tion to the Science and Culture Series. 


DILIGENCE IN LOVE. By Daisy New- 
man. 253 pages. Doubleday & Co. $2.75. 
This is essentially the story of a conversion. 
Vaughn Hill, a sophisticated New York ad- 
vertising woman, comes to the New England 
village of Kendal seeking copy material, but 
finds herself instead involved in something 
of a spiritual crisis. The personal simplicity 
and Quaker beliefs of her hosts waken 
doubts of her own personal integrity, and 
she is forced to re-evaluate her standards 
and alter her ambitions. In so doing, she ar- 
rives at a more satisfactory family life for 
herself, her husband, and their two chil- 
dren. 

A Quaker herself, Mrs. Newman dwells 
affectionately on local scenes and charac- 
ters, letting her story move on in leisurely 
fashion. However, the validity of her solu- 
tion to Vaughn Hill's problems will depend, 
naturally, on the reader’s acceptance or 
denial of the Quaker belief. For many, the 
answer will be adequate, but many too, will 
recognize that its extreme subjectiveness is 
only the beginning of a solution. 


HOLY BIBLE. Edited by Rev. John P. 
O’Connell. 1732 pages. The Catholic Press, 
Inc. $27.95. This is a new Catholic Family 
Bible which possesses more unusual features 
than can be conveniently listed here: repro- 
ductions of the famous Tissot paintings of 
Old Testament subjects and of the Life of 
Christ; a 250-page Catholic Dictionary 
which amounts to a small encyclopedia; an 
illustrated explanation of the Mass, of the 
Stations of the Cross, and of the Rosary: 
Papal encyclicals stating the Catholic posi- 
tion concerning the Scriptures; maps; a har- 
monization of the gospels; a topical concor- 
dance of texts. The Tissot paintings are 
those with which New Yorkers are familiar 
in the Public Library and the Brooklyn 
Museum. Having none of the violence and 
exotic quality of the modern, they are 
functionally perfect to illustrate the sacred 
text, being a highly literal exemplification 
of the bible story. They offer a consecutive 
pictorial narrative, making them an ideal 
instrument for instructing even the young- 
est children. Format and typography meet 
the excellent standards already -noted. 


SOMEWHERE SOUTH OF SUEZ. By 
Douglas Reed. 405 pages. The Devin-Adair 
Co. $3.75. Unless one’s controversial spirits 
are completely jaded, it is impossible to 
read this book calmly, for Mr. Reed is not 
one to forego an opinion. He is, for exam- 
ple, sneeringly derisive about Socialist Eng- 
land, and passionate, sometimes even hys- 
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terical, about the Afrikaners and Political 
Zionism. He doesn’t like Communism either. 

The strongest part of the book is the 
chapter on Political Zionism. It is, like every 
other opinion of his, overdone, but he does 
make a strong case against the Israeli State. 
Most of the book, however, is feverishly 
prejudiced (one might think of him as a 
Westbrook Pegler with Style), and as a 
result it suffers; someone should warn Mr. 
Reed that unbounded indignation defeats 
its own purpose. This also should be noted: 
Mr. Reed has a theory that the next war 
will stem from Africa and Israel. Then, to 
bring his book up to date, he tells us—in 
the final paragraph—that the Korean war 
somehow fits into this pattern. Footnotes 
to history! 


LIVING YOUR FAITH. By Robert Nash, 
S.J. 311 pages. Prentice-Hall. $3.00. Father 
Nash, a Corconian long practiced in Igna- 
tian retreat and mission work, volunteers to 
set men more firmly on the way which is 
Christ. He devotes his pages to the purifi- 
cation of heart (by reflection and other 
spiritual exercise) that is preparatory to 
living one’s faith. Of the Christian life it- 
self, which is essentially liturgical and cor- 
porate, he has little to say beyond declaring 
“Mass and Communion” the chief channel 
of grace. It is a poor return to make Pope 
Pius. XII, so much at pains in his letter on 
the sacred liturgy to acknowledge the value 
of individual prayer and effort. Gentle- 
manly reciprocity is not at stake, but the 
whole Christian idea. The realization that 
sin triumphs because men are not being 
taught to work and play and pray as one 
Body of Christ seems to have escaped the 
author. Some of his considerations are ex- 
cellent, but Mediator Dei would provide a 
vastly disparate appendix, given the book's 
title. 


THE EYES OF DISCOVERY. By John 
Bakeless. 439 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$5.00. In a unique approach to the amor- 
phous background of early America, John 
Bakeless brings his readers into the vast ex- 
panse of this great continent of ours as it 
looked to the first explorers. 

DeSoto, Coronado, Cartier, Champlain, 
and Henry Hudson follow strange rivers, 
cross great plains, and hunt buffalo, with 
both friendly Indians and hostile nature 
aiding or hindering their efforts as the case 
may be. Here is not the dry dust of chron- 
icle but exciting life of exploring men in 
an unknown wilderness. Based upon re- 
search and scholarly insight, while yet re- 
taining the freshness of things seen for the 
first time, the author conveys his own en- 
thusiasm for the strange and _ beautiful 
things found “in woods and mountains and 
beside the streams.” 


REVIEWERS 


N. EvLizaBETH MOnROE, PH.D., is a member 
of the English Department at Brooklyn Col- 
lege. She is the author of The Novel and 
Society. 


Joun O'Connor is on the staff of St. 


Peter’s College, Jersey Ke" and Georgian 
Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 


LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER, M.A., is a free- 
lance writer in the field of international 
relations. 


Lots Stang, literary critic, is a freelance 
writer who lives in Dubuque, Iowa. 
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BAGHDAD REVISITED 
(Continued from page 23) 


precisely the spiritual contribution that 
we make as religious educators that 
must determine the ultimate measure of 
our success at Baghdad College. That 
success, or failure, will have to be writ- 
ten mostly by the recording angels. 

However, there are external signs of 
encouraging significance to indicate that 
the spiritual ministry of Baghdad Col- 
lege is bearing fruit. The signs have 
multiplied during these ten years of ex- 
pansion. Not least significant is the fact 
that our Moslem friends, rejecting their 
old suspicions, now think of the Fathers 
as men of God and not the mere agents 
of a new imperialism. The native Cath- 
olics, long a miserable, discounted, and 
dispirited minority, have recaptured 
their ancient pride of faith. They are 
conscious again of their membership in 
the Kingdom of Christ that is of today 
and tomorrow, not merely of some re- 
splendent yesterday from their heroic 
past. Their young men are again spir- 
itually alert and active, providing lead- 
ership for the current gratifying expan- 
sion of Catholic lay activity. When a 
group of our young graduates estab- 
lished, on their own initiative and at 
their own financial risk, a now-flourish- 
ing Catholic primary school, we knew 
that our own apostolate had taken root 
in fruitful soil. 


E HAD come to Iraq when the 

spirit of religious vocations was not 
merely dormant but dead. It was clear 
that unless that spirit could be re- 
vived, the future of the faith there 
was full of dark forebodings. Years of 
_ patient effort and unceasing prayer have, 
by God’s grace, revived that spirit. In 
several instances it had been quickened 
in young men of solid piety and un- 
usual talent, only to be stifled by paren- 
tal opposition. The contest was not so 
much to capture youthful courage and 
idealism as it was to overcome the 
narrow possessiveness and deadening 
timidity of the older generation. 

That, too, has been accomplished in 
God’s good time, as I learned during 
my visit. Three of our students have 
recently entered in religion—Baghdad’s 
first vocations in more than twenty years. 
One has entered the native Chaldean 
priesthood; another is with the Car- 
melites in France; the third is with the 
Jesuits in America. These are the finest 
proofs of Baghdad’s spiritual revival; 
they are proof, too, that the spiritual 
impact of Baghdad College has, through 
the grace of God, been efficacious. More 
eloquently than the sglendid new build- 
ings and the gratifying success of our 
graduates in many fields, these native 
vocations proclaim that Baghdad Col- 
lege has come of age. In a brief span 
of life, it has reached maturity. 
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Ist PRIZE 
2nd PRIZE 
3rd PRIZE 


1. Entries must be made on the Student’s 
6ez of THE SIGN Quiz for May, 1951, 

D IN ACTUAL CLASSROOM TEST 
and must be accompanied by Official Con- 
test Certification Blank filled out by the 
Teacher. 


(Extra Student Copies of THE SIGN Quiz 
are available at usual rates to Quiz cus- 
tomers of record for any month from Sep- 
tember through April. New customers should 
send 2c per copy for the May Quiz, plus ten 
cents handling charge. Address all orders 
~ inquiries to: te E SIGN, Promotion 
Dept., Union City, N. J.) 


2. The Official Contest Certification Blank 
will be printed in the June, 1951 issue of 
THE SIGN. 


3. The contest is open to students and 
teachers in elementary schools, high schools, 
and colleges. 


Rev. Edward M. Reilly, J.C.D., LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools 


Archd 


Archdi of Philadelphi 





ANNOUNCING... For Teachers and Students 
The Second Annual SIGN-QUIZ Prize Contest 
Student: Two-Years Subscription to THE SIGN 


Teacher: De Luxe, New Edition of the Holy Bible 


Student: One-Year Subscription to THE SIGN 
Teacher: New, DeLuxe St. Joseph's Daily Missal 


Student: School-Year Subscription to THE SIGN 
Teacher: De Luxe Edition, 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


THE JUDGES ARE: 


Mr. William C. Reilly 
Promotion Director 
THE SIGN Magazine 


“Imitation of Christ'* 


4. Entries must be postmarked before mid- 
night June 20, a & and must be addressed 
to: THE SIGN — Quiz Contest 
Editor, Union City, 

5. Only one entry will be permitted from 
any class, though as many entries may be 
made from a school as there are classes in 
it. The Class entry should be that of the 
Student given the highest score by the 
Teacher and certified to by her on the 
Official Contest Blank. 


6. Entries will be judged by scores and also 
by neatness, precision, and evidence of gen- 
eral comprehension. All entries become the 
property of THE SIGN Magazine. 


7. Winners will be weemeeees 8 in the August, 
1951 issue of THE SIGN 


8. The decision of the judges will be final. 


frene Corbally Kuhn 
Author and Foreign 
Correspondent 














CAMP NOTRE DAME 
in the foothills of the White Mountains 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOYS—Ages 6 to 16—Girls 
NAMASCHAUG—Lake eee Season 
$225 Nine Weeks $125 Four Weeks 
SPRUCELAND—Granite Lake—3ist Season 
$250 Eight Weeks $140 Four Weeks 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at 
Each mp 
Physician in Att lanced Meals 
* Finest Equip t—Beautiful Waterfronts 
Mature Supervision. 
FREE Transportation Included for Both Camps 
For Booklet Write 
(Boys) JOHN E. CULLUM 
(Girls) MR. & MRS. L. T. FELL 
Capitol bailgng, Union city. J 
. Union nh ew Jersey 
UNion 3-3840 


If no a Cali UNion 5-7178 
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CAMP ST. JOHN'S 

A Lakeside Mountain Camp 
Boys 6-16, 2300 ft. Alt. Sandy beach on Hunter Lake. 
100 mi. from N. Y. C. Modern buildings. Lavatory 
in each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. Excellent 
meals. Diversified activities—recreational and in- 
structional. Mature professional staff. $400 season. 
ag Robt. D. Giege oo. _— os A.A., New 








Haven, Conn., or phone Fordham 5-6567 (Bronx) ; 
Virginia 7-3518 (Weedbaven). Directors: Rev. Her 
bert J. McElroy, Robt. Giegengack. 








TEGAWITHA 


On the sunny top of the Poconos, 800 acres 
on private lake, 3 hours from N. Y. and 
Phila. Superbly equipped. Riding, land 
sports, swimming, sailing, canoeing, danc- 
ing, dramatics, crafts. Junior Camp. 
Private chapel on grounds. 34th year. 
Catalog, Mrs. James P. Lynch, Camp Tega- 


EXTON 
BEUSHES 


MAKE THE MEAL! 


light the eye 








If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
0.36 











witha, In-the-Poconos, Tobyhanna, Penna. 
LEO Catholic Camp, Boys 1-18 
in White Mountains, WN. H. 


Separate Junior Group. Private lake. All water sports, 

nature study, riding, riflery, basketball, baseball, 
craftwork, daily movies, camping trips to Canada and 
mountains, laundry, necessary tutoring included in fee 
of . Annual pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne 
at Quebec. Registered nurse. Christian Brothers Resi- 
dent lains. Half-season enrollments accepted. Box 
i270-S—The Leo Foundation, New Haven, Conn. 











JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 
RECORDS 


Catholic and Irish Records 


Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 
Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 











Please order your books through The Sign 
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Thousands of churches, schools 
and lodge organizations are earn- 
y money and getting valuable 
such as coffee urns, 
rs, mixers and cutlery 
from Ford E. Bedford. Investi- 
gate his amazing offers now. 
Write today, no obligation. 
Write to Dept. CA. 


FORDE. BEDFORD “°2W\" 



















CATHOLIC TRAVEL 


Pilgrimage—V acations 
HOLY LAND. 2 weeks traveling 
throughout Holy Land. 3 weeks visiting 
Cairo, Athens, Rome, Paris, Lourdes, 
Switzerland, ete. All inclusive $1,792.00. 
Departure June 
MEXICO. 10 days. Shrine of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, Mexico City, Cuernavaca, 
Taxco, Acapulco, $165.00. Weekly de- 
partures. 
SOUTH AMERICA. Weekly Air Cruise 
departures. From $975.00. 


For free illustrated deseriptive folders, 
apply 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


109 N. Dearborn St. or 725 Dupont Circle Bldg. 
Chicago 2, tl. Washington 6, D. C. 








Among those 
REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a r 
Will which does not name Our Lord Jesus 
Christ among its beneficiaries. What- 
ever you have you owe to Almighty God. 
It is fitting that gratitude prompt you 
to provide assistance for one or more of 
those institutions which are promoting 
His Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from 
this world your charity and generosity 
will be making ible magnificent 
achievements for His Cause. Your name 
will be held in prayerful memory by the 
zealous and needy missionaries whom 
you have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those 
specially remembered when the hour 
comes for you to leave all that you possess. 

May we, for His Honor and glory and 
for the support of those laboring for 
Him, suggest that this definite provision 
be dabotied in your last Will: 

I hereby give and bequeath to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of 
the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
aiiligs © dgeid Lie alts ($ ) Dollars, and I 
further direct that any and all tares that 
may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


OE 
PASSIONIST MISSIONS 


Union City, N. J. 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River @ Grand Central Station, New York City 
Address Secretary 

















ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
Catalog 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1847 
ideal Country Schoo! for Girls overlooking Tuxedo Lake. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, Character Guid- 
ance, Social Training. Chartered by the Regents. Ac- 


credited by Middle States Association. Grades 7-12. 


Send for Catalogue 
Phone Tuxedo 4-0230 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 


Westchester 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses im Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
training, sectetarial studies, 

arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 











OUR LADY OF 


MERCY ACADEMY 


Syosset, Long Island, New York. Boarding and 
Day Schoo! Girls. Affiliated with the State 
University. Grades § through 12. Schoo! buses 
jeave Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10:10 a.m.—3.40 p.m 











Ladycliff College 


Hichland Falls, New York - 
Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 

LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls—A Char- 


tered Regents High School—Commercial 
Electives 


Resident and Day Students 


by: THE SISTERS OF MERCY 











COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 








LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


SP mation Deetho Accredited college 

o Y n . 
ration. Grades . Small classes, Benior 
8.0.7.0. Beautiful 170 acre campus with all 
athletic facilities. 50 miles from New York City. 


For cataleg, write Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. |., N. Y. 











Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 
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THE SOWER 
(Continued from page 53) 


One-Eye Juan; he was the marplot, the 
rogue, the Lazarillo de Tormes; had he 
not forced the young hacendado to do 
what he had chosen not to do? Had he 
not furnished his abode, his advice, and 
even his priest? And as to his special 
skill as a sower, that was, indeed, a very 
special thing; who had ever heard of 
a sower who scoffed at every old and hal- 
lowed custom, as for instance that sowing 
should be done only under the waxing 
moon? That the seed goods should be 
sprinkled with holy water, before being 
used? And why did he always place the 
first handful upon the sand of the road 
or the stones of the ridge? Was it per- 
haps brought as an offering to the evil 
one, and did the unclean spirits in ex- 
change place every grain upon the right, 
well-measured spot? Had he not ever 
heard of the rule that the first and the 
last handful should be scattered in 
the shape of a cross, so as to keep 
the archenemy from mingling weeds 
amongst the grain? Indeed, a strange 
sower Juan was; a sower of whose enter- 
ing one’s field one ought to beware. 

There is a strange thing about the 
peasant. He will slyly refute the boast- 
ings of a traveling peddler who tries to 
sell him a horse’s harness or an amulet, 
and then again he will believe the most 
colossal and brazen lie. At first, it was 
a whisper and a smile, and then it was 
an open talk in the village plaza and in 
the bodega and all over the tierra 
caliente, and in the end it was almost 
like a bane and an anathema: That 
One-Eye Juan’s good work was not a 
natural thing; that he was a wizard who 
had a covenant with the evil one; and 
that anyone who permitted him to sow 
his field would make himself as guilty 
as he himself. 

They began to avoid One-Eye Juan 
and hardly answered his greetings when 
they met him in the street. And by that 
time it was hard to meet him, anyway. 
He kept himself hidden in his barn, 
sleeping or working on baskets and 
zapatos, while the spring outside went 
through the province like a dress parade 
of the guardia civile. There was not one 
hacendado who dared to call him up to 
work in his field. But when the seeds 
came up, there were many gray lanes 
through the timid green of the young 
growth; in the summer nettles and 
heath-wort grew between the stalks; and 
when harvest came, the sheaves lay thin 
and dispersed all over the stubble fields. 
It was a bad year, anyway, with much 
harsh, brassy sunshine and little rain, 
and the haphazard manner of sowing 
made it not better. There was much 
praying, cursing, and lamenting in the 
region, and there was not much grain. 

There was also much praying and 
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cursing in the shack of my mother, and 
it grew louder as fall approached. She 
had tilled and harrowed her half-acre 
as she did it every year and, as every 
year, she had solicited gifts of seed grain 
from the neighbors. She came not to our 
hacienda, because her pride forbade her 
to do so, and when we sent a peén with 
a bagful over to her, she closed her 
door to him; but she did not receive 
anything from the others, either, for 
grain was in that year scarcer than in 
other years, and the people of the tierra 
caliente had become very sick of her 
and her gossiping. Everyone sowed his 
winter grain, but the field of Mamma 
remained unsown and fallow. 

It was the peculiar case of a woman 
who begs from those who do not want 
to give, while refusing to take from 
those who do. We did not know how 
to solve this imbroglio; and the one 
who knew did not tell us, until his deed 
came to the light of the day in the form 
of greening sprouts. 

It seems that One-Eye Juan still had 
a saved-up bucketful of seed goods 
among his stores. He did not dare to 
offer it to Mamma. If I sow it on her 
field, he thought, J shall be the wizard 
twice over; if I don’t, she and her chil- 
dren are going to starve. He turned the 
problema over in his mind, and then, 
during a night in October, he was ab- 
sent from his basket. The winter came 
and went, and Mamma prayed for her 
children and cursed the rest of man- 
kind. When spring came, however, and 
all the fields in the valley sprouted green 
from every furrow, the field of my 
mother was green also, and the grain 
came up in regular rows, looking more 
even and pleasing than the growth in 
the fields of the hacendados. One-Eye 
Juan had sown this field, there was no 
. denying. He had done it in the dark 
of the night, and yet every stalk stood 
away from the other as though measured 
by a tailor’s yardstick. Some of the peo- 
ple felt like reviving the talk of sorcery; 
but most of them felt very differently, 
and Padre Felipe, the priest who had 
married Ramén and me, expressed it 
for them in a wise and beautiful way. 
“He has given alms, although needy 
himself,” he said. “Reversing the gospel, 
he has gone to the field of his foe at 
midnight and torn out the weeds and 
planted a good harvest.” 

I remember old One-Eye Juan very 
well. His body seemed akin to all kinds 
of failings and ailments, and in the last 
years he was so hunchbacked that his 
hands seemed to try gathering up again 
all the seeds he had sown out during his 
lifetime. On a Sunday evening they 
found him dead in a grain field, 
doubled-up like a seed which is both 
decomposing and germinating. It was 
impossible to straighten the old man 
out. The coffin had to be made short 
and broad. 
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College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 

















GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 


SETON Es a ceeeeee 


@ Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
@ Bachelor of Music 


Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of the P.R.R. 
For catalogue and viewbook, address The Registrar, Box 23-S 




















Christmas Club for Christ 


Penny Crusade for Souls 
A PENNY, lonely, made this plea: 
“Nobody ever thinks of me! 
Won't some kind person start a fad 
So lonely 'I' won't feel so bad?" 
A Missionary saw its plight, 
And vowed that he'd set things aright; 
All lonely PENNIES he'd diool 


In his crusade to save a soul. 


A Penny-A-Day For The Missions 

{@ 2 OOO S228 22428 E28 22888688282 02022 "I 

' Dear Father: Enroll me in the Christmas ! 
Club for Christ. Send me a Mite Box. 


1 

1 

1 

' NING sobs cain FosaCE iced sted tpn eds es 
' 1 
SMOG. 6 5 Lshowess sqaddicseveqeebies see ' 
' ' 
5 CG MOND. svi ons crisnesancyesdets on 
‘ PEGG sic cbc a sincnsneonas domedecesee : 
1 1 
S Meth. cd. Costes, Seas Paiein 4 
City, State........ vekWibicdteassesece oe 
: Passionist Missionaries : 
{ Monastery Place Union City, N. J. | 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont. Pa. 


Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 

Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 

Inc corporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 

sylvania with power to conter Degrees in ease, 

Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-residen 
students. Situated eleven miles from Philadelphia 
n the Main Line of the P. R. R. 











RAVENHILL 
ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 


e Fully aceredited. Pre-school through high school 
for girls. Boarding and day. Fang aman oe 
stresses cultural d 
music, home economics, 





Colleg: 
scaretertel. ~ Small cheeses. 








St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 





A Liberal Arts College for 
men. Near Burlington. Cour- 
ses leading to B.A. and 
B.S. degrees. Fully accred- 
ited. All sports, including 
winter activities. Terms be- 
in June 25 and Sept. 24. 

ummer session for grads. 
and undergrads. Apply 
early. 

Write Registrar 











Sports . ewimening. ridin f,_ Wentea 22-acre compas for CATALOGUES 
cho deriag winter. Rebate sew in dee komien, ee seme 
Rome. Catalog. Dept. Ss, 2480 W. Schoo! House Lane, Sessions 
Germantown, Phila. 44, Pa. ESE oS 
\ Scranton ADEMY 
Marywood College _»,,,8cmanton ARCHMERE ACAD 


A Catholic College for Women Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
A.B., B.S. and Mus. B. degrees _ Fully Accredited 
Students prepared for careers in Clinical Psychology, 
Dietetics, Dramatics, Guidance Counseling, Law. Libra- 
rianship, Medicine, Music, Nursing, Secretarial Studies, 
Social Service, Special Education, Teaching—Elementary 
and Secondary—and Vocational Home Economics. Spe- 
cial Courses in Liturgical Music. Supervisor's Course 
in Masic and Art. Information: address Registrar. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding Sehoei for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








Accredited boys' prep schoo! under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 
resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social 
activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware. 














Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leadi to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and Busi- 
ness. 











MOUNT SAINT MARY SEMINARY 
Nashua, New Hampshire 


Resident and day high school conducted by the Sisters 
of Mercy. Oldest boarding school for girls in northern 
New England. Established in 1859. Affiliated with 
Catholic University. State Accredited. College l’repara- 
tory. Commercial Courses. Musie—Art. Dramatics— 


Sports 


Address: Sister Directress 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 


OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. Conducted by the Schoo! 
Sisters of Notre Dame. E 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 

















some help? 


fretting on Fridays. 





DOES YOUR FAMILY 
FRET AND FROWN ON FRIDAYS? 





Fridays and other days of abstinence pose a problem. Could you use 

Do your meals suffer from the lack of meat? When church law obligates 

meatless menus, do you keep your family happy? 

Many food concerns have interesting booklets on meatless meals. Here 

is how to get some expert advice on how to keep the family from 
Print your name plainly on a postcard and send to— 


THE SIGN Magazine @ Research Dept. UNION CITY, N. J. 
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“AND ONLY TIME” 
(Continued from page 43) 


too; and when I’m digging a ditch or 
sitting in a fox-hole you'll want me to 
think about you, and remember you 
and dream about you. Well that'll make 
me feel grand, simply wonderful!” 

‘Her eyes pleaded, and she was hurt. 

“Well it isn’t wonderful,” you said. 
“I don’t want to write to you. I don’t 
even want to remember you, or this 
town or anything in it. If we ever get 
together when things are different, fine. 
But meantime it’s off. It’s got to be.” 

She didn’t say anything, but she 
reached for the door handle. 

You were both keyed up then. For a 
moment you wished you could take back 
those words, and there was a hot stinging 
in your eyes. It wasn’t right. It couldn’t 
be right—this way. It was worse than 
before. You got out of the car and let 
her out. And you stood there. 

“You'd better go,” she said. 

The next day was Sunday, your birth- 
day. The whole town was in church, 
and Peggy was across the aisle, seven 
seats ahead. You counted. There were 
tiny, shimmering sparks of scarlet and 
purple in her hair. 

You said a prayer then. There wasn’t 
anything else to do. And after that you 
felt a litthe more resigned about things 
to come. Perhaps you felt a little more 
certain, too, because the future was not 
only yours, but her life as well, and 
Nick’s and Cal Gilson’s and Nancy 
Carlson’s and even old Jed Lombardi’. 

After the services you walked Peggy 
home, holding her hand and not saying 
very much. When you passed Hackett’s 
Pond you stopped to throw a stone out 
at the old stump. A frog croaked from 
the weeds down at the water’s edge, 
and it was an ugly, sickening sound, 
but you loved it. Peggy grinned; a real 
grin, not just a smile—a grin that showed 
her teeth and made the sparks dance 
in her eyes. And you both laughed. 


T IS only a memory now, an epi- 

sode of the past. You think back, and 
remember, and it is all a panorama of 
scenes—not an orderly, chronological se- 
quence, but scenes—some vague and 
others sharp, and all superimposed in 
a slowly revolving photo-montage effect. 

You remember a scene in church, and 
a football game, and a dance. You re- 
member dreams, so vague and distant 
at the time, plans and hopes which only 
time could crystallize. And thinking back, 
it seems as though time is like some kind 
of a huge telescope, with the large end 
pointing to the past, and the eyepiece 
in the future. You remember how often 
you wanted to see through that tele- 
scope to the future, and how desper- 
ately; but you were always at the wrong 
end of the tube. 
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“All Blood is Red” 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I wish to congratulate John C. O'Brien 
on his fine article, “All Blood is Red.” I 
also liked the THe Sicn Picture Article, 
“A Day in the Life of the Dolans,” and 
“Small Boy Alone,” by Michael J. O'Leary. 

JoserH CAHILL 
Albany, N. Y. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I was delighted to read the very excellent 
and accurate portrayal of the Navy’s pro- 
gram of full utilization of its personnel in 
the March issue of THe SIGN Magazine by 
John C. O’Brien. You are to be commended 
on the excellence and completeness of the 
story and the manner in which the Navy 
has been presented. 

Rear ApMirac R, F. 
Washington, D. C. 


HICKEY 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

You have been informed of our appreci- 
ation for Mr. O'Brien's article, “All Blood 
Is Red,” which appears in the March issue 
of THE SIGN. 

We are glad to have this splendid article 
and its widespread distribution through 
THE SIGN, not only in terms of its evalua- 
tion of our programs of equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity, but also in terms of 
the leverage which it contributes toward 
advancing the implementation of this thesis. 

James C. EvAns 


Civilian Assistant 
to the Secretary of 
Defense 


Washington, D. C. 


“Every Professor a Pope’”’ 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

May I express complete agreement with 
Mr. Frank Morgan and Mr. Joseph Kucker 
relative to recent letters addressed to the 
editors of THE SiGN. Disagreement with 
editorial statements should be expected and 
welcomed. However, when such disagree- 
ment verges on the vitriolic and contemp- 
tuous, one cannot help but wonder. 

Epwin C. Murpuy 
No. Andover, Mass. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Vincent Hartnett’s “Every Professor a 
Pope,” stinks with the tribal egotism which 
we Catholics seldom fail to manifest. The 
article strikes me as a cheap, nose-thumbing, 
pharisaical assault on non-Catholic intel- 
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lectuals who dare criticize the Church. 
Following a consistent pattern of third-rate 
journalism, the intellectuals are used as 
scapegoats. This produces a typical “Thank 
God we Catholics are not like other men!” 
We also manage to generate a blind hatred 
for those who love the life of the mind. 
It is so extremely pleasurable for us to 
read such an article. We are not called 
upon to refute “materialistic” philosophers 
on intellectual grounds. No, all we are re- 
quired to do is to spit at them, dress them 
in scarlet robes, taunt them with being 
mock thinkers, crown them with the thorns 
of vilification, and crucify them on the 
cross of our fierce, blind, cruel tribal ego- 
tism. 
Epwarp F. Murpuy 

Bronx, N. Y. 


“Orange Police State” 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

After reading the March, 1951, issue of 
your publication, it is difficult to admit it, 
insofar as you must have very little regard 
for the intelligence of your readers! 

I refer specifically to Butler’s bigoted 
contribution entitled: “Orange Police State.” 
After reading that and other “religious” 
articles, I think the freedom of the press 
is being abused. 

At a time when world brotherhood 
should be promulgated, you allow this 
warped, one-sided article to take up space 
in your magazine! What happened to the 
realization of: “Father forgive them, for 
they know not what they do?” When I was 
in combat and a man was hit, the Chaplain 
never checked the wounded person’s identi- 
fication tag to determine whether he was 
Catholic, Pretestant, or Jew! No—he rushed 
over and offered what comfort he could— 
that is brotherhood. 

As soon as I complete this letter, I am 
going to destroy the March issue, as I am 
totally ashamed of it—both as a Catholic 
and a human being. The majority of our 
friends are non-Catholic and I would be 
in a very embarrassing position if any of 
them should read the article, as I feel it 
would be my bound obligation to “break 
it down,” point for point, as I am about 
to do now. 

The “Special Powers Act” is enforced, 
true, but only when circumstances warrant 
it. It can, however, in practically every 
section, be favorably compared to our own 
great laws. 

Insofar as being “whipped—but privately” 
goes, I say “so what?” How many innocent 
suspects have been taken down to our 
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BARRY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN—MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, Home Economics, Pre- 
Nursing, Pre-medics, Laboratory Technic, Social 
Service, Business. 
Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming pool. 
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Address: The Dean 








COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day Coliege for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 





Address Registrar 
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ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 


BOX A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 


APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 
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and High School 
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MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls. High School for resident and day students. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Fully accred- 
ited. Member of North Central Association. College 
Preparatory, General Academic, Music, Art, Home- 
Making courses. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 














ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 
3195 S. Superior Street 
Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


The Franciscan School of Our Lady. Resident and 
Day School by Girls. Member of North Central 
y (7 and Colleges. 


Academic, hens School Art, Home Economics 
Dramatics, Speech, Commercial 


St. Mary's Springs Academy 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Co-edueational Day School Residence for GIRLS 
Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 


the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools. 

















Address: The Registrar 
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MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137 


Searcy, Arkansas 
Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 
Located neor the foothills of the Ozarks; —_ 
climate. Modern buildings including a large gym 
sium and indoor pool; private lake; all “major 
sports. Accredited Elementary grades fifth to 
eighth; two years of High. 











ST. GATHERINE’S MILITARY SCHOOL 


215 North Palm St#. 
Ancheim, California 
Thirty miles south of Los Angeles. 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. Grades 2 


to 9. Affiliated with Loyola High School, Los 
Angeles. 
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THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring te devote their lives te the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited te write te Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











Missionary Sisters 
of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote themselves te teaching, nursing, and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home foreign missions. 
Candidates ee 14 and 30 desiring to isin them are 
invited te write te 

Rev Mother Provincial, St. Michael's Hoenn 
Bernharts ing, Pa. 





Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters, 
Trained Catechists and Professional Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 7ist 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 


Monroe, . 
Write for isteveus and Free Stites 

















Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 

Devote their lives te the care of orphans and the 

aged, te nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 

ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 

of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 

contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 














The Church needs Missi i hi d 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between = 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligenee, good character and generous heart are qualified 
te fill this need. If interested apply te 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary’s Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 








The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 


offer to generous young women interested 
in religious life many t of charitable 
and educational activities. We work as: 
kindergarten, primary, industrial, com- 
mercial, and high school teachers; cate- 
chists; social workers; nurses; den 
musicians; artists; journalists; house: 
keepers; seamstresses; fine needle workers, 
etc.—in home om fore Bag ane 
Please write to \perior 
Precious Blood Convent, # Princeton, MN. J. 
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station house and given the rubber hose 
and bright-light treatment? Whipping is 
legal punishment in some of our States, 
and I personally feel it is a very practical 
one for many law-breakers. 

I actually laughed when I read about 
the municipal roster of Derry County. I 
would here and now like to make a wager 
for five dollars with Mr. Butler that if 
we took a municipal roster of any county 
in the Irish Free State, we would find a 
higher ratio, but in reverse. Being the 
nephew of a Captain of the Irish Republi- 
can Army, I know full well how a Protestant 
or an “Orangeman” “rates” in the Free 
State. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out 
the number of people who left their homes 
in Ulster, compared to those who left the 
Free State when they were starving. Why? 
They may not have as much “freedom” 
as their southern neighbors, but they have 
steadfastly refused to consociate with the 
Free State. I wonder why? 

Ropert E. KENNEDY 
Arlington, Va. 


Mr. Butler Replies 


Mr. Robert E. KENNEDY, 
Arlington, Va. 


Dear Mr. KENNEDY: 

Thank you for making available to me a 
copy of your letter to THE Sicn, comment- 
ing on my article in the March issue. 

There may be many other persons who 
share the views you so vigorously expressed. 
That is natural in such a controversial mat- 
ter. I expected that; anyone who avails him- 
self of the constitutional right to use the 
written or spoken word must realize that 
the right runs to all free men. 

Without any suggestion of debate, how- 
ever, I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that the language of my article 
was the language of the “Special Powers 
Act” in the particulars which you found 
objectionable. If you find like situations in 
the United States, maybe we should join in 
putting them down. But I am sure you will 
not find the abuses inspired and encouraged 
by the “law of the land.” And that is 
probably the major point of difference the 
article intended to point out. 


James J. Burer 
Washington, D. C, 


Recommendation 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Thank you for “Orange Police State,” a 
long overdue statement on conditions in 
the “Six Counties.” 

Many Americans, whose sympathies are 
easily aroused by the misfortunes of oth- 
ers, have been utterly lethargic about 
the persecutions in this thoroughly totali- 
tarianized area. 

If any of your readers in the New Eng- 
land section, having read, feel the urge to 
do something constructive about it, let them 
contact the Massachusetts Council, Ameri- 
can League for an Undivided Ireland, 31 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. A New Eng- 
land Council is to be organized in May. 

BERNARDINE ‘TRUDEN 
Brookline, Mass. 
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Plus 24 Wood 
Card Tables 


Plus 48 Double 
Decks of Cards 








Your members simply sell adver- 
tising space on the tops of the 
tables to local merchants who 
gladly cooperate. Nine different 
plans (including $250 cash and 
24 tables) for cash and tables 
or chairs and tables. Remember, 
nothing to pay, not even freight 
charges. No risk. Write today for 
details about these plans, 


F. W. MATHERS, Dept. TS, Mt. Ephraim, W. J. 
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“In Defense of Women” 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Mr. Lomask is oh, so right, when he 
claims that in today’s society it is difficult 
for a woman to be a woman. I usually ig- 
nore these “battle of the sexes” articles, 
but I want to take my hat off to a man 
who obviously believes that women would 
be all women if men—the American man 
anyhow—really wanted them to be! It is 
the man who praises the European women 
for their womanliness, who turns right 
around and praises the American woman 
executive or business woman, and ridicules 
his own wife for being a homebody—if 
she is. 

I had to go out of my home last year to 





work because of financial necessity. Not | 
because I enjoyed leaving my home and | 
two children. I was shocked to hear the | 
comments of the men I worked with. Com- 
ments about their own wives! Those men 
whose wives spent a great deal of time out 
of the home, either at a job or some other 
activity, talked of them with pride. While 
the men whose wives remained at home 
being good mothers talked down about 
them as if they were almost ashamed. 

When the finances in my home were 
straightened out, I prepared to quit my 
job, but I listened to so much criticism, 
and so much sarcastic kidding about the 
material things we would miss if I stopped 
working, that I decided to keep on. I 
stopped when I discovered I was going to 
have my third baby. And, even then, I 
seemed to be an object of pity to most 
of my friends—Catholic friends included. 
Instead of being happy about my good 
fortune and wishing me well, most of the 
comments ran like this: “Oh, what a shame! 
Now you'll have to give up working and 
be tied down again! Aren’t you tired of 
being tied to the children? When are you 
going back to work? Talent, and the ca- 
pacity for earning money that you possess, 
shouldn’t be wasted at home.” Those are 
some of the things being said to women 
today. Said by men, who write and say 
that women belong in the home. I hope 
that this attitude will change soon. 

A READER 

Conn. 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

I have just finished reading Milton Lo- 
mask’s article, “In Defense of Women,” in 
the March issue of THE SIGN, and I wish to 
congratulate Mr. Lomask for his insight 
into this matter of blaming one sex for 
the evils of the world, and the more in- 
nocent of the two sexes besides. He cites 
many items written in secular magazines, 
but the climax of such articles was reached 
when a well-known Catholic magazine came 
out with an item called: “Blame It on the 
Women.” That to me was the last straw. 

Since this trend of blaming women began, 
a wife and mother, burdened with a “run- 
ning-away-from-responsibility” husband, has 
been unable to gain a hearing even by the 
parish priests without being told that the 
woman and the woman alone is responsible. 

Thank you, Mr. Lomask, for at least 
realizing that both sides of the marriage 
partners can be in error, the male as well 
as the female. Or, more often than not, 
the maie. 


Mrs. F. H. 
Chicago, Tl. 





Knights of Columbus 


First time presented. 
Knights of Columbus 
emblem in full color on a 
fine 10 inch chinaware 
plate. Bordered in pure 23 
karat gold leaf-lace design. 
A lovely decoration for 
home and office, perfect 
as a gift. 


Lodges write for wholesale 
prices. 


SHAW SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. S-51 Box 1206 


Only $2.00 each postpaid, or C.O.D. You 
pay postage. Plate hangers to fit only 25¢. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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PRESENTATION BROTHERS 
OF IRELAND 


Young men of high school standing who desire to de- 
vote themselves to the service of God in the work of 
Catholic Education are needed now. Grammar school 
graduates are also accepted in the Juniorate. For in- 
formation write. 
Reverend Brother Novice Master 
Presentation Brothers Novitiate, 
Longueuil, Quebec, Canada 


The Boys of America Need You! 


Grade school, High School, or College Graduates are 
cordially invited to join the 
BROTHERS OF SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER 
(Xaverian Brothers) 
Teachers in American schools for 96 years. 
For information and literature address: 


Vocation Director: $i, ,Freésieh, Avenue 





BOYS called to the service of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discaleed Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious 
state. Boys who have finished grammar school 
or higher grades may apply to: 

REV. FATHER RECTOR, O.C.D. 

Minor Seminary of Our Lady 

Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 
Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition 
will be given consideration. 











The Brothers of Holy Cross 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men interested in the religious life 
many types of activities: hing im gi 
schools, high schools, colleges, homes for under- 
privileged boys, foreign missions; office work, 
trades, etc. Write for literature. 
BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York 














Young Americans, heed the call of Christ— 
“Come Follow Me’’—Attend to the words of 
Our Holy Father, “Now is America’s Hour.”’ 
You are needed in Africa to enlighten, to heal, 
and to save souls there. High School graduates 
eager to give their lives to God by bringing the 
Gospel of Christ to the African and American 
Negro should apply to: 


REV. DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS 
Queen of Aposties Seminary, Dedham, Mass. 




















Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you can 
do this as a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer and 
work you become an associate with priests in the 
apostolate of saving souls. We are interested in all 
young men who feel they have a vocation. 


Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 





THE SCHOOL OF 


SAINT PHILIP NERI 
(For Delayed Vocations) 
126 Newbury Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
PREPARATORY FOR THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD FOR ALL 
DIOCESES AND RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
Accelerated Latin, Greek, and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three years 
of high school training whose formal prepara- 
tion for the Priesthood is wanting or should 
be supplemented. 
CONDUCTED AND TAUGHT 
BY JESUIT PRIESTS 
For Catalog address The Reverend Registrar 








Society of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wisc. 
F R 4 N C | S C A N MISSIONARY BROTHERS 

OF THE SACRED HEART 
nurse the sick, and are also employed as 
office workers, gardeners, carpenters, 
cooks, etc. A wide variety of activities 
and occupations are open to young men 
17 to 45. For further information write 


to Reverend Brother Superior, St. Fran- 
cis Monastery, Eureka, Missouri. 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BPOTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine 
Master and interested in boarding school 
work or the rehabilitation of problem boys 
can obtain more information by writing to: 
Rev. Brother Provincial, Mt. Alverne, Cin- 
cinnati 5, Ohio. 











ST. JOSEPH'S MISSION SEMINARY 


(Conducted by Divine Word Missionaries) 
BORDENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 
For young men desiring to serve God as missionary priests at home or abroad. 
For guidance Address Father Rector 








We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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MADE IN ROME * 


under the aus- 
pices of the Do- 
minican Fathers 
of the Basilica 
della Minerva. 
The sculpture by 
Civelli, famous 
Italian Master. 
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Under Papal 
decree—Holy 
Year Jubilee has 
been extended 
through 1951. To 
those who have 
been unable to 
make a pilgrim- 
age to Rome and 
get “The Sculp- 
tured Rosary,’ 
now is your op- 
portunity to ob- 
tain this price- 
less masterpiece 
for heirloom 
keeping. 





The carved portrayal is amazing 
with its inclusive features ... the 
detail . . . the magnificent beauty 
... the great craftsmanship. 

A complete portrayal of the Holy Rosary with Invoca- 


tions of the Litany of the Blessed Virgin on the reverse 
side. 

Hexagon beads picture the Four Basilicas—Holy Door 
—Fifteen Mysteries—the Holy Father and the Four 
Evangelists. 

A carved Crucifix, Medallion and the Dove of Peace. 
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THE MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


Welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as priests in the U.S.A., 
or in the foreign missions. Lack’ of funds no obstacle. the Society has mis- 
sions in Japan, China, Indonesia, New Guinea, New Britain, Gilbert Islands, 
Central and South Africa, Santo Domingo, Philippines, and Latin American 
countries. 

8th Graders and High School Students should apply for Minor Seminary. College 
and University Students may apply for Clerical Novitiate. Young Men, 18 to 
35 years of age, who do not wish to become priests, but feel called to Religious 
Life, and are willing to join the Society, to be occupied in housework, office, 
shop, kitchen, and farm work, in the monasteries at home or in the foreign 
missions may apply for the Ley Brothers’ Novitiate. 




















The Dolan Family 
EpiTors OF THE SIGN: 

My copy of THE SiGN, which arrived this 
morning, has a very interesting pictorial 
story concerning the Dolan family. It is 
good to have our large Catholic families 
thus confound the birth controllers. 


ELIZABETH T. HANLON 
Chelsea, Mass. 


“Public Power & You’ 


EpiTors OF THE SIGN: 

When you print such an article as “Pub- 
lic Power and You” it seems only fair to 
tell the readers just who John P. Callahan 
is, and why he wrote such an article. 

Leo MALLoy 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Eprror’s Note: Biographical data on Mr. 
Callahan was published with his article in 
the February issue. 


Shakespeare and St. Patrick 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

May I at this time comment on “Shake- 
speare Watches the St. Patrick’s Day Pa- 
rade” by Doyle Hennessy (March). 

It is very, very clever and unique. Mr. 
Hennessy certainly must know Shakespeare 
well. I cut out the piece and brought it 
to my office, where it received many praise- 
worthy comments. 


Mary CONNOR 
Newark, N. J. 


Fiction 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

May I -comment on your publication, 
THE Sicn? On the whole it is a wonderful 
magazine, but the two stories in the March 
issue, namely, “Small Boy Alone” by Michael 
O'Leary and “After Many Silent Years,” 
by Martha McCarthy, are just too sad and 
depressing to be enjoyed in these troubled 
times when every household seems to have 
about as much of sorrow as they need. 


A READER 
New Milford, Conn. 


One “Hail Mary” 
Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 
In the February issue of the THE SIGN 
a letter by F. J. Ryan stated that it seems 
presumptuous to think that one Hail Mary 
a day said by the Catholics of our country 
would have power enough before the throne 
of God to make futile Russia’s efforts. 
Following are some verses on the efficacy 
of the Hail Mary: 
The Golden Hail Mary 
One fervent Hail Mary with love and 
thought said 
Is better than volumes of prayers poorly 
read, 
If time and one’s duties prevent a long 
prayer, 
Just say one Hail Mary with fervor and care. 
The “Golden Hail Mary” which from the 
heart springs, 
The greatest of blessings from Mary it 


brings; 
And we never will know till before Mary’s 
Write now to: Director of Vocations throne 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois ne a Oe ee 
located 40 miles west of Chicago, III. : A READER 
; . Delmar, N. Y. : 
| ‘ 
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No vou need prayers? 


If you do, the Passionist Missionaries will be happy to list your 
name, the members of your family, or friends, among the Passion- 
ist Associates for whom Holy Mass and Special Prayers are offered 
daily by 3,000 Passionist Religious. 

You help the Passionist Missionaries preach Jesus Christ Cruci- 
fied in mission lands. For your charity you will receive the same 
spiritual benefits that are attached to membership in the Passion- 
ist Perpetual Mass Association, except that benefits in Passionist 
Associates are limited to one year from the date the new member 
is enrolled. A Membership Card will be sent for each individual 
enrollment. 








PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES The Living and the Dead may 
be enrolled. Fill in coupon 
OFFERING FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $1.00 
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SPIRITUAL BENEFITS 


Living Members share in Holy Mass every day and 
in fifteen High Masses throughout the year. 





ianist Benefactor 
IT passion yaa ,. 


AY sed Deceased’ Members share in Holy Mass every day. 
uh | ‘CL, Br i Requiem Mass is offered and Ollice for the Dead re- 


© Sah on petasd Benctartar im thr sews Assorixton of cited by the entire Religious Community the first 
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a . s e 
While Kiving - Deity Move aud Fitteen Migh sinsses yearly in cere ste day of each month in every Passionist Monastery, 
Poesionist tennetery. Daily remembrance in Masses and Prayers of 


myers ay High Mass of Requiem and Ollice for the Dead 
three thousand Poectonist Religions. 


Sic: wins: - acy Alias dies We sid icant & es during the’ octave of All Souls for Deceased Mem- 
amd Prayers of three thousand Possionist Religious. Requiem Axe ‘ bers. 

is offered mid Mice tor the end cecited om the firet hay of cach meutiy 

im every Pussiowiat Movastery. Migh Mase of Requiem and Mfc , ei de 
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v4 ie daily in Masses and Prayers of 3,000 Passionist Re- 
Earotted by riggs © ge Att - s ligious, 
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PAUL OF Tie COS F. Bow 41, Meoion Cag, NB. “A 4 \i 
NN (Ts SosOCOOCOCOOOOOSOCECORL PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
iid iamot nist, For each name enrolled $5.00 
For each Perpetual Membership a beautifully 
illuminated certificate, properly inscribed, You may send $1.00 monthly 
acnammaabaaaag ponte ec adaaamanaai — 
| PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, 
ws Se ee 28, Cotes ay, 2, | PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 
| Enclosed is offering of $.........ceeeeeeeeees Please enroll | (Husband, wife, sons and daughters 
—liying and dead) 
ves eneeseeeeatraaeceneeenerere eset ates | vA $25.00 
assionis A 3 
| as a Passionist Benefactor ($5.00) CL] Dead C Living | (Mother, father, sisters, and brothers 
| as Perpetual Family Membership ($25.00) | —living and dead) 
| TIE 60k d wh owen Cecwewan esse eae seen sees da eNeas | You may send $5.00 monthly 
: PE SS cba skwa deb bancadankee bs se eabeheoks bensesueaae 7 
Ss | The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in 
| Ee reer ee Pree ere Te ~ PSeTe Et eee and mail the coupon to P.O. Box 41, Union City, 
| (Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) | N. Ju or to nearest Passlontst Monastery. 











THE FAITH OF MRS. 
KELLEEN By Katherine WHY THE 
Mary Flannigan 


fi now writes 
the moving story of the 
widow Kelleen, and how OFFERS 
she spent her lifetime to 
clear the name of her only 


Be : = son who had been falsely me leh) 
: ; . accused of murder. Pub- Thi" 
pil .. lisher's edition. $3.00. 
me _ PEACE OF SOUL 
HE SEVEN STOREY . By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 
MOUNTAIN : M Sh brilliantl 
By Thomas Merton _ ps een = Orilliantly 
The author’s true story of : ; { 


lig ur way, shows us 

" anew the laws of nature 

w he suddenly knew he : and of Grace, the true 
wanted to get closer to : 


§ Phir answer to war, sin, guilt. 
and so sought and ea) Perhaps no other book 
found Him in a Trappist ae will ever have as immedi- 
Monastery. Over 327,000 . ate and lasting effect on 
s of this famous book 3 , er life and happiness. 
been sold in the pub- Fix ublisher's edition, $3.00. 

s edition at $3.00. VUNTAIN| 
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SON OFA ee et 
HUNDRED KINGS . DECORA 


Poche OF THESE FINE BOOKS § \\ 1c ig Reena 


Work wonders in your 
weaves a story of Canada home with this huge man- 
at the turn of the century 


<A ual! on - 
t AY Ft OP ia trations ; ull-color 
, of a sages, old boy, Ni . ‘demonstration rooms”’ ; 
©) left without relatives or " i complete step-by-step 
friends, and how he be- ; methods. A volume for 
; a pornend 4 ae DP lishe i all real home lovers. Pub- 
: 3 : Pe ediden SE. ' lisher's edition, $4.95. 
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By Martha B. Harper 
By Milton Cross ae Escaping from bitter trag- 
ains every aria, all ¥ : WITH MEMBERSHIP edy, a young Pennsylvania 


“err irl leaves her Civil War 
mee pA compete ‘ ome to find comfort and 
loved operas, 627 love in far-off Iowa. This 

cinating, fact-filled ae » enchanting story tells how 

ages offer many years of “7 ES, you are invited to accep’ she decides between a 

chly-rewarding _ study. “ae P any two of the books shown on handsome ne’er-do- well 

rdily bound. Publish: ea t this page as your FREE MEMBER- =. ee et 
edition, $3.75. Pp SHIP GIFT BOOKS when you join adfully face. 
our Book Club. Founded to select 
and distribute books —_ are 
bil int ting and enter- 4 : 

THE COUNTRY WIFE ee ne easatensble ’ amas AMERICA COOKS 
By Dorothy Van Doren taining Wi ily Reading Club : i - By The Browns 
Here is a true story with in any way, the Family qer ne Contains over 1600 reci- 
a chuckle on page! is just what you have been looking pes —the finest wf each 
Imagine a family that for! Read, below, how the Club op- : of the 48 states — from 
lives in the city — then erates and how it brings you the very mouth-watering old-fash- 
turn fo ~~ in the Page finest new books at bargain prices. ioned favorites to up-to- 
Of ee ST Sect no money now just al the Sines ce seemion 
porcine are, a coupon to join the — —-_ 5 palate. Cryscal-clear di- 
wi ° today: ' t - 
Publisher's edition, $3.00. your TWO FREE BOOKS—soesy yy eee 
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Two BOOKS FREE pm... 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 581 : The Family Reading Club makes this un- _retain your membership. And you will re- 
| MINEOLA, NEW YORK 1 


usual offer to demonstrate how member- ceive a handsome new “Bonus” Book free 
Please send | me at once the two books I have checked below as ship in the gy ng om the _ — for each four Club selections you take. 
adm 4 . most enjoyable new at much less f f the 
DO en Ee ORE Sutes than the publishers’ retail editions! Each an yd pnd g ry porher ho of the 
Tae Seen NP eee month publishers submit books they be- blishers’ ar retail prices of $2.50 to 
7] Son of a Hundred Kings 49 © Pane li ill he Famil di 4 ishers’ regul P 
. CO] Creative Home Decorating teve will meet the Family Reading Club 4.00—saves you 25% to 35% of your 
Complete Stories of Cl Winter Wedding standards. Our Editors then select the book book dollars. And when the value of, the 
tw Guaie operas lAmusteh Odie they can recommend most enthusiastically Bonus Books is figured in, you actually 
Also enroll me as a member of the Pamily Reading C1 to members. These are books which every save as much as 50%! 
me, each month, « review of the Club's forthcoming member of your family can read—books to 
t have the privilege of notifying you in advance if I do Join Now—Send No Money 
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1 ae Dents Book with each four Club selections or. al the Family Reading Club beyond the cost the Family Reading Club NOW while you 
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$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) books shown on this as your FREE 
for the books you purchase after reading MEMBERSHIP GIFTS. “Send no money, 
the book review magazine which will come just mail the coupon today. However, as 
to your home each month. It is mot neces- this unusual offer may be withdrawn at 
sary to purchase a book every month—you i 


any time, we ur, to mail the coupon 
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